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CHAPTER  XL 

Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  the  Parsonage 
at  Harlingham.  It  was  situated  on  a  green 
knoll  beyond  the  church,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile's  distance  from  the  town,  which  lay  almost 
buried  in  the  richly-tufted  trees  that  towered 
round  it,  so  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  blue 
smoke  which  "  so  gracefully  curled "  in  the 
autumnal  evenings,  it  would  never  have  been 
known  from  the  Parsonage  windows  that  there 
were  any  houses  there.  The  town  possessed  one 
feature  of  gaiety  not  commonly  incidental  to 
such  retired  spots  :  it  was  the  head-quarters  of 
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the  reserve  companies  of  regiments  on  foreign 
service,  and  the  periodical  sound  of  drums  in 
its  streets,  and  the  occasional  sight  of  red  coats 
in  its  walks  and  rides,  gave  an  agreeable  relief 
to  its  otherwise  quiet  neighbourhood. 

To  Alvingham's  table  the  military  were  occa- 
sionally invited,  and  in  a  circle  so  easy  and 
agreeable,  found  a  delightful  variety  to  the 
sameness  of  a  military  routine  in  peace  time. 
The  other  principal  inhabitants,  including  the 
'squire,  were  similarly  disposed  to  hospitality, 
and  Harlingham  was  universally  known  in  the 
army  as  "  good  quarters." 

In  the  enjoyment  of  this  charming  retirement, 
Saville  rode  and  read,  and  walked  and  talked  the 
hours  away ;  and  it  required  very  little  pressing 
on  the  part  of  his  reverend  host  to  induce  him 
to  continue  a  regimen  which  appeared  so  well  to 
agree  with  his  health,  bodily  and  mental.  He 
extended  his  visit  through  a  period  of  four 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  only  quitted 
his  friends  on  condition  of  repeating  it  very 
shortly. 
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Circumstances  connected  with  his  own  family, 
however,  detained  him  in  London ;  and  although 
perfectly  confident  in  the  truth  of  his  Harriet, 
his  anxiety  because  he  did  not  hear  from  her, 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  occasioned  an  illness 
which  kept  him  long  confined  to  his  bed ;  his 
recovery  from  which  was  the  signal  for  his 
return  to  the  country,  where  the  kind  and 
unaffected  Mrs.  Alvingham  most  cordially  wel- 
comed the  intimate  friend  of  her  husband,  amia- 
ble and  agreeable  as  he  was,  and  rendered  so 
peculiarly  interesting  to  a  female  heart,  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  attachment  and  disappoint- 
ment, the  subsequent  events  which  had  occurred, 
and  the  renewed  hopes  which  attended  it. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Saville,"  said  Mrs.  Alving- 
ham, receiving  him  at  the  door  of  the  Parsonage, 
"  most  truly  glad  am  I  to  see  you  here  once 
more.  Our  accounts  of  you  have  been  dread- 
fully alarming, — which,  however,  I  should  not 
even  now  mention  to  you,  if  I  did  not  see  by 
your  looks  and  in  your  manner,  that  all  danger 
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was  past,  and  that  nothing  but  quiet  and  good 
country  air  were  necessary  for  your  perfect  res- 
toration." 

"I  am  not  so  sure,"  said  Saville,  smiling, 
"  that  these  admirable  remedies  of  themselves 
will  effect  a  cure.  However,  we  shall  see. 
Where  is  Alvingham  ?" 

"  He  is  gone  shooting  with  Major  Brown," 
said  Mrs.  Alvingham. 

"  And  who  may  Major  Brown  be?"  asked  the 
newly  arrived  visitor. 

"  He  is  the  commanding  officer  here,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Alvingham,  "recently  returned 
from  India,  and  appointed  to  this  depot,  where 
he  expects  to  be  fixed. for  some  time.  He  is 
an  extremely  agreeable  person,  and  as  I  be- 
lieve, from  what  I  can  understand,  engaged  to 
be  married  to  a  widow  lady,  somewhere  in  the 
country,  whither  he  is  almost  immediately  going 
in  order  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  bring  back 
his  bride  to  an  extremely  pretty  cottage  which 
•he  has  just  taken;  the  cottage  opposite   Wil- 
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liams^s,"  added  Mrs.  Alvingham ;  "  that  one 
which  you  said  the  last  time  you  were  here,  was 
so  beautifully  situated." 

"  Ah,  happy  man  !"  said  Saville,  "  every  body 
can  fulfil  engagements  except  me." 

"  And  marry  widows,"  said  Mrs.  Alvingham 
archly ;  "  and  so  will  you^  my  dear  friend. 
Trust  in  Providence,  and  have  patience,  and 
your  sufferings  will  be  recompensed,  and  your 
merits  rewarded." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Saville ;  "  I  am  a  ner- 
vous fool,  and  have  my  misgivings." 

"  Recollect  the  proverb  about  faint  hearts," 
said  Mrs.  Alvingham. 

"  It  has  no  reference  to  my  case,"  replied 
Saville. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house, 
"  you  may  have  won  your  fair  lady  already ; 
your  courage  must  be  proved" 

"  In  wearing  her,"  interrupted  Charles ;  "  and 

there,"   continued    he,    "is    centered    all    my 

anxiety.     For  now  twelve  months  has  she  been 

exposed  to  all  the  assiduities  of  a  train  of  lovers, 
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added  to  the  constant  attentions  of  lier  Irish 
connexion,  through  her  mother's  marriage, 
which  I  presume  continue.  Is  it  hot  enough 
to  alarm  a  man  conscious,  as  I  am,  of  the  im- 
portance of  habitual  communion  with  any  one 
object;  and  aware,  as  I  cannot  fail  to  be,  of  the 
genuineness  of  Harriet's  character,  and  the  art- 
less candour  with  which  she  would  make  evident, 
by  her  manner,  any  favourable  impression  she 
might  receive  from  the  attentions  of  an  agreeable 
and  assiduous  admirer." 

"  These  are  all  jealous  fears  and  idle  fancies," 
said  Mrs.  Alvingham,  "  unworthy  of  you,  be- 
lieve me.  I  know  nothing  of  your  Mrs.  Smith 
beyond  your  account  of  her ;  but  if  she  be  the 
person  you  describe,  and  possess  the  heart  and 
mind  which  you  attribute  to  her,  you  are  as 
secure  of  her  love  at  a  thousand  miles'  distance, 
as  if  you  were  at  her  elbow," 

"  Ah  !"  said  Saville,  "  the  distance  is  not  the 
point, — the  time  is  what  I  dread.  Consider,  a 
whole  year." 

"  A  year  is  but  a  moment  in  the  scale  of  con- 
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stancy,"  said  Mrs.  Mvingham.  "  I'll  stake  my 
existence  that  you  will  find  your  'widow'  as 
constant  as  '  courage  to  tlie  brave  in  battle ;' 
or,  to  use  another  and  rather  more  ancient  com- 
parison, '  the  needle  to  the  pole.'  " 

"  The  period  she  prescribed  as  one   of  pa- 
tience  and   probation,    ends   this  week,"    said 
Saville.     "  I  have  heard  of  her  but  three  times 
during  the  whole  of  the  twelve  months ;  from 
her,  not  once.     I  know  her  mother's  temper  too 
well  to  infringe  the  rule  Harriet  laid  down  about 
my   corresponding   with   her;    and   all  I    have 
ascertained  from  others  who  have  accidentally 
met  them  on  the  continent,  is,  that  her  determi- 
nation is  to  come  to  England,  (now,  I  suppose 
almost  immediately,)  and  establish  herself  at  her 
house  in  Buckinghamshire.     Another  piece  of 
news  which   I  have    also  learned  through  the 
same   channel,   is,  that  she  has  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance  with   a  most   agreeable   family,    of 
which,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  all  the  mem- 
bers are  females." 

"Well,    then,    my   dear    Mr.   Saville,"   said 
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Mrs.  Alvingham,  "with  all  this  satisfactory 
information,  and  the  certainty  of  her  being  in 
England  in  so  short  a  time,  why  worry  yourself 
with  groundless  apprehensions,  and  conjure  up 
miseries  and  misfortunes  which  never  are  likely 
to  occur  ?  Pray,  do  smile,  and  look  a  little  less 
lover-like,  or  ghost-like ;  for  here  come  the 
shooters,  and  I  should  not  like  to  present  you  to 
our  new  friend  with  such  a  melancholy  face." 

A  few  moments  brought  Mr.  Alvingham  and 
the  Major  to  the  drawing-room  windows,  which 
opened  on  the  lawn. 

"  My  dear  lellow,"  said  the  rector,  "  how 
happy  am  I  to  see  you  here  again ;  looking,  too, 
so  much  better  than  I  had  hoped,  after  ail  we 
had  heard  of  you." 

"  Thanks,  my  kind  friend,"  said  Saville ;  "  I 
have  rallied,  and  am  conscious  of  it." 

"  And  as  I  tell  him,"  said  the  rector's  lady, 
"  a  little  of  our  care  will  set  him  all  to  rights 
again." 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  Major  Brown  to  you," 
said  Alvingham.  "  Major  Brown — Mr.  Saville." 
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"  Mr.  Saville  !"  repeated  the  Major,  starting- 
back  involuntarily,  "I — am — extremely  happy 
— to" —  here  a  bow,  rather  formal,  evidently 
constrained,  and  a  sort  of  muttering,  as  little 
intelligible  to  the  company  as  it  seemed  inten- 
tional on  the  part  of  the  mutterer,  put  an  end  to 
the  ceremony. 

"  When  did  you  arrive,  Charles  ?"  said  Al- 
vingham. 

"  About  half  an  hour  since,"  replied  he. 

"  Did  you  come  from  London,  Sir?"  said 
Brown,  eyeing  him  with  an  interest  so  peculiar 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  both  host  and 
hostess. 

«  I  did,"  said  Saville. 

"  Town  is  empty,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Alving- 
ham. 

"  A  desert  in  its  western  provinces,"  replied 
Saville,  "but  as  much  crammed  with  nobodies 
in  the  east,  as  ever." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Brown,  "  I  admit  an 
inveterate  affection  for  the  metropolis;  as  the 
Lord  Chesterfield  said,  « there  is  no  place  so 
B  5 
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good  in  the  winter,  and  none  better  in  the 
summer.' " 

"  Except,"  said  Mrs.  Alvingham,  "  that  one 
would  seek  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  air." 

"  Air,  my  dear  Madam,"  said  Brown,  "  upon 
my  honour  I  don't  see  why  one  should  go  into 
the  country  for  air.  London  is  open  at  top. 
No,  no.  Unless  called  farther  afield  by  duty, 
I  think  I  never  shotild  desire  a  longer  range  of 
country  than  the  space  between  those  mountains 
of  Cockaigne — Blackheath  and  Richmond  Hill." 

"  You  have  been  much  farther  lately,  Major 
Brown,"  said  Saville,  "at  least  so  I  understood 
from  Mrs.  Alvingham." 

"  Yes,"  said  Brown,  looking  rather  confused ; 
— why  nobody  could  guess—"  I  have" — 

"You  are  just  returned  from  India;  are  you 
not  ?"  said  Saville. 

"  I  am  from  India,"  said  the  Major,  "  but  I 
have  been  on  the  continent  latterly ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  came  from  India  by  the  Red  Sea,  to 
Alexandria,  and  thence  down  the  Mediterra- 
nean  to   Naples,    where    I   remained    a    short 
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time,  and  then  proceeded  homewards  as  fast  as  I 
could." 

"  Naples  !"  muttered  Saville,  and  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  fine  person  of  the  gallant  Major, 
with  an  inquiring  glance.  The  last  time  he  had 
heard  of  Harriet  she  was  at  Naples. 

"  I,"  said  Saville, — "  I — have  some  friends  at 
Naples — at  least — I  believe  they  are  there — 
they  were,  when  I  heard  of  them  last." 

"  English  ?"  said  Brown. 

"  Yes,"  said  Saville,  "  I"— 

"  Oh,  come,  come,"  said  Alvingham,  "  I'll 
speak  for  you.  You  must  know.  Major  Brown, 
that  this  is  a  sore  subject.  He  is  too  much  in- 
terested about  it  to  make  inquiries  himself. 
Did  you  happen  to  see  or  hear  any  thing  of  a 
very  charming  widow  of  the  name  of  Smith,  and 

her  mother  and  father-in-law,  a  Colonel  O' 

what, '  Saville  ?" 

"  Lollocky,"  said  Charles:    so   lost  in    the 
interest  with  which  he  awaited  the  Major's  an- 
swer, that  he  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  absurd 
effect  produced  by  his  melancholy  pronunciation 
B  6 
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of  the  gallant  officer's  euphonic  surname;  but 
which,  nevertheless,  threw  the  merry-hearted 
Mrs.  Alvingham  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 

The  effect  produced  upon  Major  Brown  by 
the  question  was,  nevertheless,  considerably 
stronger  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  He 
stammered  out  an  affirmative,  "  That  he  had  not 
only  heard  of  the  party,  but  had  seen  them,  and 
he  believed  the  lady  herself  was  on  her  way 
to  this  country." 

"  I  told  you  so,  Mr.  Saville,"  said  Mrs. 
Alvingham, — "  patience,  patience,  patience." — 

"  You  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
family  ?"  asked  Major  Brown,  addressing  him- 
self to  Charles. 

"  Oh,"  said  Alvingham,  "  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, this  is  much  too  tender  a  subject  to  touch 
upon  in  his  present  state  of  health;  so  let  us 
postpone  the  discussion  until  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  to  enter  upon  it — say,  after  dinner." 

Saville,  who  did  not  exactly  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  Major's  intimacy  with  the  Frank- 
lins, and  who,  above  all,  disliked  the  embarrass- 
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ment  under  which  he  could  not  fail  to  observe 
that  he  laboured  during  this  brief  dialogue, 
rejoiced  mightily  at  Alvingham's  prudential 
delay  of  explanation ;  and  availing  himself  of 
his  hint,  that  the  dinner  hour  was  approaching, 
quitted  the  drawing-room  to  dress,  leaving 
Alvingham,  the  Major,  and  the  lady  together. 

"  It  is  curious  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Alvingham, 
"  that  Major  Brown  should  so  recently  have 
seen  the  being,  of  all  others  in  the  world,  so  in- 
teresting to  poor  Mr.  Saville." 

"  It  is  exceedingly  strange,"  replied  the  gal- 
lant officer,  "  but  such  things  will  occur  in  this 
life.  He  seems  extremely  gentlemanly  and 
agreeable." 

"  Seen,  too,"  said  his  ardent  champion,  Mrs. 
Alvingham,  "  to  such  a  disadvantage.  His  health 
shockingly  impaired  by  his  anxiety  respecting 
this  very  lady,  to  whom  he  is  devotedly  attached ; 
and  his  spirits,  once  gay  and  buoyant  in  the 
highest  degree,  broken  by  his  disappointment, 
and  the  extraordinary  mishaps  which  have  be- 
fallen him  in  the  course  of  his  attachment,  he  is 
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scarcely  like  the  being  he  was  a  year  and  a  half 
ago." 

"  You  have  known  him  some  time  ?"  said  the 
Major. 

"  I  have  known  him  from  boyhood,"  said 
Alvingham  ;  "  we  were  at  school  and  at  college 
together — a  more  honourable,  better-hearted 
creature  does  not  exist;  and  I  am  sure,  if  the 
lady  is  as  constant  as  she  ought  to  be,  the  termi- 
nation of  their  attachment  will  be  a  life  of  per- 
feet  happiness." 

During  this  conversation,  the  attention  of  the 
Major  to  the  subject  of  it,  evidently  proclaimed 
an  interest  far  beyond  that,  which  could  have 
been  produced  by  a  short  and  casual  acquaint- 
ance with  the  widow  and  her  family  ;  and  when 
Alvingham  pronounced  the  words  which  have 
been  last  recorded,  his  agitation  became  per- 
ceptible, not  only  to  Mrs.  Alvingham,  who  had 
been  more  attentively  watching  the  working  of 
his  countenance,  but  to  her  husband.  The 
Major  seemed  as  anxious  now  to  escape  from  the 
topic,  as  Saville  had  been  a  few  minutes  before  : 
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and  abruptly  looking  at  his  watch,  pronounced 
the  time  to  be  within  half  an  hour  of  dinner ; 
and  seeing  that  he  had  to  go  to  his  lodging — for 
he  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  his  cottage — 
to  dress  and  return,  there  were  but  a  few  minutes 
to  spare ;  accordingly  he  departed,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  quitted  the  room,  Mrs.  Alvingham 
said  to  her  husband,  in  a  prophetic  tone — 

"  William,  I  would  lay  my  life  our  friend  Major 
Brown  will  turn  out  to  be  a  rival  of  poor 
Charles." 

"  If  so,"  said  Alvingham,  "  after  all  we  have 
heard  of  his  plans  and  prospects,  he  must  be  a 
successful  one." 

"  What  an  unpleasant  circumstance — to  think 
that  they  should  meet  here  !" 

"  Well,  my  love,"  said  Alvingham,  "  recollect 
that  we  have  no  ground  for  believing  it  to  be  the 
case.  The  marriage  of  the  Major  may  not  be 
connected  with  the  Franklin  family  at  all ;  and, 
at  all  events,  don't  let  either  of  us  awaken  a  sus- 
picion upon  the  subject  in  Saville's  mind.  A 
few  days  may  let  us  more  into  the  secret ;  time 
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will  develop  all;  and,  of  course,  if  the  case  should 
eventually  turn  out,  as  it  seems  just  probable 
it  may,  the  Major  will  come  to  some  explanation 
upon  the  subject,  and  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
meet  the  difficulties,  and"  assuage  the  grief  of  our 
poor  friend,  who,  in  that  case,  will  of  course 
leave  us,  before  the  Major  returns  from  his  ma- 
trimonial expedition  to  settle  in  Harlingham." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  life!"  said  Mrs.  Alvingham, 
"  you  are  going  too  fast ;  T  only  suggested  the 
possibility  that  such  an  unhappy  circumstance 
might  take  place :  recollect,  as  you  say,  we  have 
no  ground  for  suspecting  it,  except  the  Major's 
evident  agitation ;  but,  dear  me  !  do  not  let  us  en- 
courage any  fears  upon  so  slight  a  foundation." 

The  second  dinner  bell  (rung  even  before  they 
had  gone  to  dress)  put  an  end  to  this  conversation, 
which,  however,  had  a  sequel  before  the  happy 
couple  made  their  re-appearance  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  in  which  both  the  rector  and  his  lady  had 
resolved,  and  pledged  themselves  mutually,  not 
to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  what  had  passed, 
or  even  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  Franklins, 
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or  of  Naples,  or  of  Harriet,  unless  one  or  other 
of  their  visitors  first  broached  it. 

Their  compact  was  scarcely  necessary.  Sa- 
ville,  from  fear  and  delicacy,  did  not  recur  to  any 
of  these,  to  him  vital,  topics,  nor  did  Brown ;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  the  host  and  hostess  not  to 
perceive  the  most  striking  change  in  the  deport- 
ment of  the  latter  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
adopted  in  their  society.  His  spirits  appeared 
subdued,  his  manner  to  Saville  was  remarkably 
kind,  he  seemed  to  watch  every  word  that  he 
uttered  with  a  scrupulously  attentive  care,  almost 
unaccountable,  never  making  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  any  circumstance  bearing  upon  the  point 
most  interesting  to  Charles,  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  (from  different  motives,  perhaps,) 
did  not  venture  to  refer  to  it  even  distantly. 

The  evening  was  passed  differently  from  any 
evening  during  which  Major  Brown  had  been  a 
visitor  at  the  Parsonage  before ;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  the  meritorious  efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
vingham,  it  was  impossible  to  dissipate  a  gloom 
which  seemed  to  hang  over  the  whole  party,  not 
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one  of  them  exactly  knowing  the  cause  of  the 
evident  dulness  which  had  overcome  the  others. 

At  breakfast  next  morning,  Alvingham  ex- 
pected Saville  would  have  said  something  respect- 
ing Brown's  acquaintance  with  the  family ;  but 
he  was  disappointed.  Saville  spoke  of  the  Major 
as  an  extremely  agreeable  person ;  but,  either  it 
had  not  struck  him  that  he  had  been  particularly 
intimate  with  Harriet's  party  when  at  Naples,  or 
he  had  determined  not  to  subject  himself  to  the 
ridicule  of  Mrs.  Alvingham,  by  exhibiting  any 
symptoms  of  jealousy  or  mistrust  of  his  beloved, 
in  consequence.  The  fact  was,  that  he  was  dying 
to  get  a  little  more  information  out  of  the  Major, 
and  not  able  to  set  about  it,  lest  he  should  hear 
something  likely  to  disturb  his  peace  of  mind, 
and  perhaps  overthrow  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
hopes. 

He,  therefore,  like  his  friends,  resolved  upon 
trying  what  time  would  do ;  and  whether,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  opportunities  might  not 
occur  for  drawing  out  the  gallant  officer,  and 
obtaining  a  clearer  view  of  the  real  state  of  parties. 
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Alvingham  had  made  up  his  mind  that  they  should 
see  no  more  of  the  Major;  for,  recollecting  some 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred,  he  at 
once  settled  the  question  in  his  own  mind,  and 
set  down  the  Major  as  the  man. 

Upon  what  grounds  all  these  different  specu- 
lations were  bottomed,  it  is  impossible  to  guess, 
nor  can  we  yet  say  what  might  have  caused  the 
agitation  and  subsequent  melancholy  of  the  gal- 
lant officer ;  certain  it  is,  that,  so  far  from  absent- 
ing himself — so  far  from  shrinking,  or  skulking, 
or  showing  any  marks  of  sorrow  or  anger,  he 
was  at  the  parsonage  just  at  luncheon-time ;  and, 
as  usual,  sauntered  about  till  it  was  time  to  take 
his  daily  ride ;  from  which  he  returned,  and  saun- 
tered again  with  Saville  himself. 

During  this  stroll,  their  conversation,  drawn 
to  the  subject,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  around  them,  turned  upon  pictures. 
Saville  had  not  only  great  taste,  but  considerable 
skill  as  a  draftsman,  (not  perhaps  in  equity,  but 
in  water-colours ;)  the  Major  was  a  proficient  in 
the  art.    Of  course,  this  community  of  accom- 
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plishment  led  to  discussions,  and  remarks,  and 
observations,  which  terminated  by  the  Major's 
begging  Saville  to  call  on  him  the  next  day  at 
his  quarters,  in  order  to  look  over  his  portefeuille, 
which  contained  some  specimens  too  large  to  be 
moved  conveniently  to  the  parsonage. 

"  I  have  found,"  said  the  Major,  "  infinite 
delight  and  comfort  in  my  pencil.  The  greater 
part  of  my  military  life,  except  the  short  period  of 
a  local  war  in  India,  has  been  passed  in  peace. 
The  great  Duke  had  consummated  all  that  was 
to  be  done,  while  I  was  yet  a  young  subaltern ; 
and  thus  my  otherwise  tedious  hours  of  mere 
routine  duty,  which  I  have  enlivened  and  given 
interest  to  by  drawing,  formed,  instead  of  a  dreary 
waste  in  existence,  one  of  its  happiest  portions ; 
and  I  am  rewarded  with  a  collection  of  records 
to  me,  invaluable." 

"  You  are  about  to  settle  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, I  think,"  said  Saville. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Major.  "  I  have  secured 
that  pretty  cottage^  but  the  most  valuable  part 
of  its  furniture  has  not  yet  arrived.    I  suppose  the 
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Alvinghams  have  told  you  that  I  am  on  the  point 
of  marriage — of  course  to  the  most  charming  of 
her  sex,  as  all  bachelors'  wives  are ;  however,  as 
you  are  likely  to  be  a  fixture  here,  I  shall  per- 
haps have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  her  to 
you.  I  don't  think,  for  a  man  with  a  sketching 
mania  upon  him,  any  part  of  England  can  afford 
better  opportunities  for  indulging  in  his  madness 
than  this  very  spot." 

"  When  do  you  think  of  going,  Major  Brown?" 
said  Saville. 

"  In  a  very  few  days,"  replied  the  Major.  "  I 
am  in  hopes,  if  I  can  get  leave,  of  starting  for 
Buckinghamshire  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday." 

"  Buckinghamshire  !" — said  Saville,  "  are  you 
aware  that  the  Mrs.  Smith  whom  you  met  in 
Naples  has  a  house  in  Buckinghamshire  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Major,  his  cheeks  colouring 
to  the  deepest  crimson — "  yes — it's — yes — the 
same   county — yes — exactly" 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Saville,  "  I  should  not  be 
asking  too  much  of  your  kindness,  if  you  should 
happen  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  country,  to  in- 
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quire  whether  she  is  returned.  You  know  them, 
and,  perhaps" 

"  Yes  !"  said  the  Major,  "  I— I  know  them— 
certainly?  yes — and  of  course  shall  make  a  point 
of  seeing  them,  if — that  is — if  they  should  have 
arrived." 

"  I  am  most  anxious  for  news  of  them,"  said 
Saville.  "  I  fear,  frqm  what  I  have  heard,  that 
the  husband  of  the  widow's  mother  is  not  a  very 
happy  acquisition  to  the  family;  he  has  a  younger 
brother  too." 

"  Oh,"  said  Brown,  "  yes— Mr.  Eneas  O'Lol- 
locky— true.  He  was  not  with  them  when  I  was 
at  Naples.  I  believe,  from  what  I  heard  then,  that 
he  had  gone  the  length  of  som^e thing  very  like 
making  an  offer  to  Mrs.  Smith,  which,  luckily  for 
her,  brought  the  acquaintance  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation, and  justified  her  in  '  warning  him  oif.'" 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  thing,"  said  Saville,  "  to 
see  a  woman  at  Mrs.  Franklin's  time  of  life, 
hazarding  her  comfort,  and  overthrowing  her  re- 
spectability, by  such  a  marriage." 

"  Yes,"  said  Brown  ;  "  so  it  is — so  it  is  ;  but 
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not  more  absurd, — when  absurdity  was  the  order 
of  the  day, — than  her  daughter  marrying-  Smith." 

"  Then,  perliaps,"  said  Saville,  "  if  you  should 
not  return  immediately,  you  would  write  me  one 
line,  just  to  say  if  she  is  at  her  own  place." 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me,"  said  Brown,  "  de- 
pend upon  it.  I  am  not  so  entirely  devoted  to  my 
own  interests,  but  I  can  spare  time  to  communicate 
with  a  gentleman  whose  acquaintance,  I  honestly 
and  sincerely  declare,  I  am  most  happy  to  have 
made.  Now,  pray  remember  to-morrow — at 
one ;  if  I  am  not  in,  do  me  the  favour  to  wait. 
I  will  leave  the  portefeuilles  out,  so  that  if  my 
drawings  can  afford  you  any  amusement,  you 
may  entertain  yourself,  in  case  I  should  be  de- 
layed in  my  return,  by  duty." 

The  acceptance  of  this  invitation  concluded 
the  dialogue  between  the  gentlemen,  just  as 
some  of  the  neighbours  joined  them;  and  Brown 
being  engaged  to  dine  at  some  distance  from 
Harlingham  took  his  leave.  A  detail  of  what  had 
taken  place  between  them,  which  Saville  subse- 
quently gave  to  Alvingham,  greatly  relieved 
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the  mind  of  the  latter,  who  saw  in  what  had 
occurred  the  most  satisfactory  annihilation  of  all 
his  doubts  and  fears  respecting  the  dreaded 
rivalry  between  them.  This  raised  the  Rector's 
spirits,  his  good  spirits  infected  his  wife,  and 
Saville,  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  early  intel- 
ligence, and  from  the  best  authority,  of  all  he 
valued  in  the  world,  seemed  to  emulate  the 
gaiety  of  his  friends. 

The  morning  came — and  punctual  to  his  ap- 
pointment, Saville  proceeded  to  the  Major's  lodg- 
ings, (in  military  phraseology,  quarters)  which, 
in  fact,  consisted  of  the  first-floor  of  the  library, 
blest  resort  of  idlers,  which  graced  the  main 
street  of  Harlingham.  As  Brown  had  suspected 
might  be  the  case,  he  was  not  at  home,  but  the 
servant  had  orders  to  invite  Mr.  Saville  up 
stairs,  which  instructions  he  fulfilled,  and  Saville, 
in  pursuance  of  his  acceptance  of  the  delegated 
bidding,  mounted  the  small  stair-case  and  entered 
the  front  drawing-room,  where,  according  to  pro- 
mise, lay  the  huge  receptacles  of  the  absent  host's 
perxormances. 
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According  to  liis  new  friend's  suggestion,  he 
opened  the  first  collection,  and  was  delighted,  if 
not  surprised,  to  find  some  views  in  water-colours, 
executed  with  all  the  power  of  our  best  masters. 
Some  Indian  scenery,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  Westall;  and  some  Italian  subjects,  of 
which  neither  Turner  nor  Calcott  need  have 
been  ashamed. 

Having  satisfied  himself  with  examining  mi- 
nutely the  contents  of  the  first  volume  of  these 
splendid  sketches,  Saville  prepared  to  remove 
it  to  another  table,  or  rather  escritoire,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  second  detachment  of 
drawings,  in  doing  which,  he  somewhat  awk- 
wardly upset  a  small  writing-desk,  or  as  it  is 
technically  called  by  cabinet-makers,  a  slope, 
which  stood  upon  the  flat  part  of  the  larger 
piece  of  furniture.  Vexed  at  his  excessive 
awkwardness,  as  he  considered  it,  he  hastily 
scrambled  up  the  papers  which  had  been  under 
it,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  places — 
judge  then — oh  !  sensitive  reader, — his  horror, 
his  wonder,  his  agony,  when  he  found  amongst 
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them,  an  open  letter  directed  to  his  gallant  host, 
in  the  hand-writing  of  his  own  Harriet — the 
post-mark,  Wycombe — the  seal,  "  dinna  forget J^ 

Here  was  a  situation  in  which  to  be  placed  ! 
What  on  earth  could  he  do  ?  Read  the  letter  he 
dare  not — degrade  himself  by  spying  into  the 
private  concerns  of  a  man  who,  in  the  warmth 
of  friendship  and  esteem,  had  confided  to  him  the 
charge  of  every  thing  "belonging  to  him — he  must 
not !  Yet  how  could  he  seeji,  how  could  he  speak 
to  that  man,  while  yet  a  doubt  remained  upon 
his  mind,  like  that  which  the  sight  of  this  hate- 
ful document  had  excited ! 

Honour,  propriety,  honesty,  demanded  that  he 
should  instantly  replace  the  paper  where  it  had 
been  before  the  overthrow  of  the  desk ;  yet  love, 
exasperation,  madness  perhaps,  stood  in  the  way 
between  him  and  the  fulfilment  of  what  was 
right,  and  just,  and  honourable,  and  honest.  The 
trial  was  too  great,  the  temptation  too  strong ; 
jealousy,  and  all  its  accessories,  filled  his  mind  ; 
and  scarcely  thinking  what  he  did,  or  what  the 
enormity  of  his  conduct,  he  paused  before  he 
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put  tlie  paper  down,  and  casting  a  look  of  guilty 
consciousness  around  him,  dared  to  sacrifice  his 
principle  to  his  passion  and  open  the  letter,  in 
which  he  was  rewarded  for  his  defection  from  the 
high  path  of  honour,  by  reading  as  follows : — 

"  Melcombe- House,  Thursday. 

"  My  dearest  George, 

"  We  have  reached  this  safely,  and  I 
am  much  more  pleased  with  the  place  than'  I 
had  hoped  to  be.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare, 
except  to  announce  our  arrival,  or  I  shall  lose  the 
post.  Mamma  and  the  Colonel  positively  leave 
me  next  Tuesday ;  Maria  remains.  Pray,  pray 
remember  j^our  promise,  so  fervently  made  at 
Naples,  and  come  to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  your  aifection,  my  dear  George,  I  look  for 
every  thing  that  is  to  comfort  and  support  me. 
Whatever  arrangements  you  have  made  with 
regard  to  a  house,  they  will  be  quite  acceptable. 
Your  comfort  and  convenience  must  be  in  all 
things  first  attended  to ;  and  as  for  situation  or 
convenience,  a  fond  and  dutiful  wdfe  will  never 
c  2 
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complain  or  even  question  her  husband*s  will 
and  wishes.  I  am  delighted  to  be  once  more  in 
England ;  but  my  happiness  will  riot  be  complete 
until  I  see  you,  and  endeavour  to  secure  your 
happiness. 

"  Ever,  dear  George,  your  affectionately  at- 
tached 

"  Harriet  Smith." 

This  was  the  climax — now  could  he  readily 
account  for  the  agitation  which  his  friend — friend 
indeed !  evinced  when  expressing  his  belief 
that  he  should  see  the  widow  when  he  was  in 
Buckinghamshire  !  Why,  he  was  going  direct  to 
her  house,  at  her  own  earnest  .bidding,  to  marry 
her  and  bring  her  in  triumph  to  Harlingham. 
"  Never  !"  thought  Saville ;  "  this  day  ends  the 
life  of  one  of  us — this  day  decides  her  fate — false, 
fickle,  faithless  she  !"  Yet  stay,  stay ;  Saville, 
with  all  his  natural  anger,  must  stifle  these  feel- 
ings, and  swallow  all  the  indignities  of  Harriet, 
and  endure  all  the  duplicity  of  Brown.  How 
had  he   obtained  the  intelligence  of  the  false- 
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hood  of  the  one,  or  the  hypocrisy  of  the  other  ? 
— by  an  act  which  he  dare  not  confess  ! 

Would  Brown  condescend  to  notice  or  meet 
the  man,  who,  coming  to  his  house  an  invited 
guest,  had  debased  himself  by  prying  into  his 
private  letters  ?  Letters  so  private,  it  seems, 
that  they  were  hidden  away  out  of  sight — for 
who  would  believe  the  story  which  Saville  should 
seem  to  invent  of  the  accident  by  which  this 
epistle  was  brought  to  his  view  ?  Neither  dare  he 
venture  to  ask  commiseration  from  Alvingham 
or  his  wife — he  could  not  explain  to  either  of 
them  the  means  of  his  enlightenment ;  no,  he  was 
doomed  to  all  the  pangs  of  silent  consciousness 
of  misery,  and  all  the  throes  of  stifled  grief  and 
restrained  revenge. 

What !  could  she  be  so  false — so  fickle — and 
yet  so  fair  ? 

"  She's  lost !  She's  gone — the  beauty  of  the  earth, 
All  that  in  woman  could  be  virtue  called, 
Is  lost! — corrupted  are  her  noble  faculties, 
The  temper  of  her  soul  is  quite  infected. 
Inconstancy  has  spotted  all  her  white,  her  virgin  beauties." 

The  reader  may  easily  understand  the  nature 
c3 
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of  the  feelings  under  which  Saville  was  labour- 
ing, as  he  replaced  the  odious  letter,  and  made 
immediate  preparations  for  quitting  the  house ; 
in  effecting  the  former  object  he  succeeded,  but 
in  the  latter,  he  was  most  notably  defeated  by 
the  inopportune  arrival  of  the  Major,  who  had 
picked  up  Alvingham  in  the  street,  and  brought 
him  home  with  him. 

"  How  wretchedly  ill  you  look,"  said  Alving- 
ham to  Saville. 

"  Why,"  said  the  Major,  "  you  are  as  pale  as 
death  ;  have  some  wine — some  brandy —  some- 
thing." 

"  No,"  said  Saville,  "  I  have  had  enough — 
I — these — views,  which  I  have  been  looking  at, 
have  recalled  circumstances  to  my  memory — 
that" 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  Major,  "  that  you  had 
not  travelled  much  on  the  continent." 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  stammered  the  unhappy 
victim  to  his  own  want  of  discretion — "  but — 
there  are  persons  dear  to  me,  who" 

"  Ah,"  interrupted  Brown,   "  I  know ;    you 
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told  me,  the  Franklin  party — at  least  the  lovely- 
widow  Smith." 

Immeasurable  villany — unparalleled  deceiver, 
thought  Saville — ^bursting  to  disclose  all  he  knew, 
and  rush  upon  his  victim,  his  betrayer. 

"  I  went  upon  one  or  two  excursions  with 
them,"  said  the  Major,  "  but  I  had  not  much 
time  to  spare,  because  I  was  most  anxious  to 
make  my  arrangements  about  the  reserve  com- 
panies here,  previously  to  my  marriage." 

Saville  could  scarcely  remove  his  eyes  from 
the  present  object  of  his  detestation ;  a  detesta- 
tion not  excited  merely  by  jealousy,  but  by  the 
contempt  which  such  callous,  such  wanton  dupli- 
city could  not  fail  to  produce.  And  yet  he  was 
tongue-tied,  fettered,  manacled,  by  his  own 
inexcusable  conduct  with  regard  to  the  letter. 

"  Tliese,"  said  Brown,  turning  over  the  pages 
of  the  portefeuille,  "  are  more  interesting  than 
the  Italian  views.  These  are  drawings  made  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  are,  I  believe,  many  of  them  of 
points  and  places  hitherto  untouched.  The 
valley  of  the  Adige  from  Roveredo  to  Botzen  is 
c4 
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full  of  interest.  This  is  a  view  of  Mount 
Brenner,  and  all  these  sketches  were  made  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  between  that  and  Rove- 
redo  itself." 

Had  they  been  views  of  Fleet-ditch  before 
the  improvements  which  now  veil  it  from  our 
sight  had  obliterated  all  traces  of  its  course,  save, 
indeed,  where  civic  patriotism  has  raised  two 
lamp-posts  to  the  honour  of  Wilks  and  Waith- 
man,  they  would  have  been  to  Saville  just  as 
interesting,  or  at  all  events  not  Jess  so.  All  he 
saw  dancing  before  his  eyes  as  they  glanced 
over  the  paper  were  the  lines  of  Harriet's  letter, 
addressed  to  the  gallant  and  accomplished  artist 
who  was  exhibiting  them.  Those  lines  were 
engraven  on  his  heart  and  fixed  upon  his  sight, 
and  all  his  mind  was  occupied  in  calculating  what 
means  he  could  adopt  to  punish  the  treachery 
of  the  Major  without  exposing  his  own. 

It  surprised  Brown  to  find  the  eloquent  and 
enthusiastic  amateur  of  the  preceding  day,  meta- 
morphosed into  a  dull,  unobservant  inspector  of 
his  performances ;  and  he  could  not  help  attribut- 
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ing  the  alteration  to  some  bodily  ill,  to  which 
his  new  friend  had  become  obnoxious  since 
they  separated.  Saville's  observations  were  few, 
his  agitation  remarkable,  and  when  at  length  he 
quitted  the  Major's  lodgings,  man  as  he  was, 
his  feelings  found  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  What  is  all  this,  Charles  ?"  said  Alvingham, 
"  have  you  heard  any  bad  news  from  Italy  ?" 

"  None,  none,"  said  Saville ;  "  but  I  am  sure 
— I  know  my  doom  is  sealed,  and  that  I  am 
destined  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  men.  How- 
ever, if  I  am  correct  in  my  suspicions,  the  day 
of  retribution  will  come — shall  come — it  may 
be  late — too  late  to  save  my  happiness,  but  it 
will  yet  be  in  time  to  punish  my  betrayers." 

"  What  ridiculous  crotchet  have  you  got  into 
your  head  now?"  said  Alvingham,  suspecting 
in  a  moment  that  what  had  first  caused  his  alarm 
with  respect  to  the  Major's  attachment,  had  now 
struck  Saville;  and  coupling  the  circumstances 
of  the  interview  which  he  had  with  Brown  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  his  embarrassment  which 
Saville  had  described  to  him  after  dinner,  with 
c  5 
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what  lie  and  his  wife  had  previously  noticed, 
he  began  to  think  that  his  worst  suspicions  were 
really  well  founded — it  could  be  nothing  else. 
But  Saville  remained  silent  as  to  the  true  cause 
of  his  distraction,  for  ^the  same  reason  which 
forced  him  to  stifle  his  resentment. 

Should  he  write  to  Harriet,  should  he  fly  to 
her  on  the  instant  ?  He  knew  she  was  in  England, 
he  even  knew  her  address ;  yet  how  could  he 
account  for  the  possession  of  that  knowledge  ? 
There  again  was  he  checked;  and  again  felt 
deeply  and  poignantly  the  baleful  effects  of  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  straight  and  open  path 
of  honour.  Yet,  thought  he,  had  I  not  been  driven 
by  desperation,  caused  by  her  neglect,  to  do  this 
shabby  thing,  I  might  have  lived  on,  a  deluded 
happy  victim,  until  I  saw  the  faithless  creature's 
marriage  to  this  man  announced  in  the  public 
newspapers. 

All  efforts  to  console  or  reason  with  him 
were  unavailing ;  even  Mrs.  Mvingham,  with  all 
her  sweetness  of  disposition  and  earnestness  of 
manner,  could  not  succeed  in  either  extracting 
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the  reason  for  his  despair,  or  its  immediate 
cause.  She  charged  him  with  having  "  dream^t 
a  dream,"  which  augured  unpropitiously,  or  with 
having  seen  some  sight,  or  heard  some  sound, 
which  he  had  construed  into  a  presage  of  mis- 
fortune. Raillery,  however,  had  as  little  effect 
as  persuasion,  and  Saville  retired  to  his  room 
early,  completely  beaten  by  the  events  of  the 
day,  the  nature  of  which,  nothing  of  course  could 
induce  him  to  disclose. 


c6 


CHAPXER  XIL 


"  The  trouble's  a  pleasure.  Major  Brown,"  said 
Mrs.  Alvingham  to  the  gallant  officer,  who  so  soon 
as  breakfast-time,  and  even  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Saville  below  stairs,  was  at  the  Parsonage 
soliciting  its  kind-hearted  mistress  to  take  the 
trouble,  as  he  called  it,  of  occasionally  looking  in 
at  the  preparations  in  progress  for  the  reception 
of  himself  and  his  bride  at  the*  cottage,  during 
his  excursion  into  Buckinghamshire,  whence  he 
was  to  return  a  Benedick.  He  had  taken  the 
last  moment,  early  as  it  was  in  the  day,  to  bid 
his  hospitable  friends  adieu ;  his  leave  of  absence 
had  arrived  by  the  morning's  post,  and  his  horses 
were  ordered  for  his  immediate  departure. 

"  So,"  said  Alvingham,  when  Saville  entered 
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the  breakfast-room,  "  our  agreeable  friend,  the 
Major,  is  off;  he  desired  me  to  say  you  should 
hear  from  him  in  a  few  days." 

"  Major  Brown,"  said  Saville,  trembling  with 
mental  excitement  and  bodily  weakness,  "  is, 
as  I  believe,  a  villain." 

"  Mr.  Saville,"  said  Mrs.  Alvingham,  who 
heard  his  violent  expression  with  scarcely  less 
alarm  than  she  beheld  the  effect  produced  upon 
her  visitor  by  the  effort  to  denounce  him,  "  why 
should  you  speak  thus  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
conduct,  during  his  residence  here,  has  been  un- 
exceptionable ;  whom  we  hope  to  reckon  amongst 
our  most  agreeable  neighbours;  and  who,  cer- 
tainly as  far  as  you  are  personally  concerned, 
deserves  your  esteem  and  friendship,  by  the 
manner  in  which  upon  all  occasions  he  speaks 
of  you?" 

"  Does  he  speak  well  of  me  f  said  Saville — 
"  then  he  is  a  hypocrite  into  the  bargain." 

"  What,  my  dear  Saville,"  said  Alvingham, 
"  can  induce  you  to  launch  out  into  these  invec- 
tives, the  moment  after  his  departure,  against  a 
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man  witli  whose  conversation  and  society  you 
only  yesterday  morning  expressed  yourself  so 
much  pleased  ?" 

"  Alvingham,"  said  Charles,  "  it  is  useless  to 
talk  upon  this  subject"^— I  have  the  strongest 
grounds  for  the  language  I  use,  but  circum- 
stances must  keep  me  silent.  I  must  appear  blind 
to  all  that  is  passing.  The  time,  however,  will 
come — ^must  come — when,  although  too  late  to 
save  me  from  misery,  his  duplicity  shall  be  un- 
masked, and,  please  God,  revenged  by  me." 

"  Saville,"  said  Alvingham,  "  I  must  not  hear 
this;  the  name  of  our  Creator  and  Preserver 
must  not  be  profaned  by  such  an  application; 
nor  can  I  permit  you  for  a  moment  to  fancy 
yourself  justified  in  thus  talking  of  revenging 
your  wrongs  upon  a  fellow-creature  for  an 
imaginary,  or  even  a  real  injury.  If  you  be- 
lieve yourself  ill-treated,  it  is  natural  that  you 
should  feel  resentment;  but  resentment  and  re- 
venge are  widely  different  from  each  other : 
revenge  is  the  result  of  meanness — of  your 
character,  Charles,  meanness  forms  no  compo- 
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nent  principle ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  endure  to 
hear  you  talk  of  it,  much  less  coupled  with  an 
appeal  to  your  Maker." 

"  Ah !"  said  Saville,  "  could  you  know  all 
that  I  know,  you  would  not  wonder  at  my  ex- 
citement or  want  of  caution — it  is  a  tale  of  horror, 
wretchedness,  and  woe." 

The  manner  in  which  Saville  pronounced 
these  last  words,  seriously  alarmed  Mrs.  Alving- 
ham,  who  apprehended  the  most  frightful  results 
from  the  irritation  under  which  she  saw  him 
labouring.  Nor  was  she  far  wrong  in  those  appre- 
hensions. Although  the  weakness  of  his  consti- 
tution, deteriorated  as  it  had  been  by  his  recent 
illness,  gave  surety  against  the  worst  consequence 
which  she  had  anticipated,  he  grew  weaker  and 
fainter  during  the  day,  and  early  in  the  even- 
ing was  removed  to  his  bed,  the  village  apothe- 
cary and  the  physician  of  the  district  having  both 
been  called  to  his  assistance. 

For  three  or  four  days  the  result  of  his  attack 
was  extremely  doubtful;  but  skill  and  a  rigid 
attention  to  regimen,  under  the  directions  of  his 
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medical  attendants,  so  far  restored  him  by  the 
end  of  the  week,  that  he  was  able  again  to  ap- 
pear in  the  drawing-room,  and  even  sit  at  table, 
although  a  settled  melancholy,  which  had  super- 
seded the  violent  excitement  of  mind  under 
which  he  had  at  first  laboured,  rendered  him  a 
silent  and  almost  unconscious  observer  of  what 
was  passing  around  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  from  the 
time  of  Brown's  departure,  Mr.  Alvingham  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  which  ran 
as  follows. 


"  Wycombe  — 
"  My  dear  Sir, 


"  I  have  delayed  fulfilling  my  promise 
of  writing  to  you,  until  I  could  with  certainty 
give  you  an  account  of  my  intended  movements. 
I  have  now  completed  most  of  my  arrangements, 
and  accordingly  trouble  you  with  the  detail. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  have  appeared  strange  to 
you,  that  I  should  never  myself  have  mentioned 
any  of  the  particulars  of  my  approaching  mar- 
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riage;  there  were  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  refer  to  it  as  seldom  and  as  slightly  as  possible. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  rejoice  to  know  that  all 
difficulties  are  now  smoothed  away,  and  that  I 
purpose  being  with  my  future  wife  at  Harlingham 
on  Monday  next,  where,  at  my  wish,  she  has 
consented  that  you  should  unite  us  by  a  special 
licence,  which  I  have  procured  for  the  purpose. 
From  Harlingham  we  shall  start  on  a  short  tour, 
and  she  will  have  had  the  double  advantage  of 
making  your  acquaintance  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Alvingham,  and  of  seeing  the  residence  which 
is  so  soon  afterwards  to  become  her  own. 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Saville,  requested  me  be- 
fore my  departure,  to  give  him  some  account  of 
Mrs.  Smith,  of  whom  he  spoke  in  terms  of  regard 
and  friendship.  It  was  your  having  previously 
informed  me  of  the  real  state  of  his  feelings 
with  respect  to  that  lady,  that  kept  me  silent 
and  reserved  upon  that  point,  and  which  now 
prevents  my  writing  directly  to  him.  It  is, 
however,  my  duty  to  inform  you — leaving  it  to 
your  discretion  to   make  him   acquainted  with 
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the  circumstance  or  not — that  my  connection 
with  Mrs.  Smith  was  of  an  infinitely  earlier 
date  than  his  acquaintance  with  her. 

"  Notwithstanding  her  mother's  influence  over 
her  is  naturally  very  great,  I  attribute  her  con- 
sent to  her  marriage  with  the  late  Mr.  Smith, 
entirely  to  the  circumstance  of  my  being  abroad. 
I  knew  only  of  the  iparriage  after  it  had  been 
concluded,  and  of  course  too  late  to  interpose 
my  claim  to  attention  in  opposition  to  it. 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state,  that  since  the 
death  of  her  late  husband,  I  have  succeeded  in 
prevailing  upon  her  to  marry  again ;  and  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Saville  will  not  object  to  meet  her 
upon  the  happy  occasion  of  our  visit  to  your 
house,  where,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  shall 
require  your  professional  aid  to  complete  my 
happiness.  Upon  so  short  an  acquaintance  as 
mine  with  Mr.  Saville,  I  should  certainly  not 
venture  upon  this  request,  but  Harriet  most 
earnestly  joins  me  in  making  it. 

"  I  trust  we  shall  not  inconvenience  you  by 
our  invasion  of  the  Parsonage.    Our  stay  will  be 
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short ;  but  nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  returning  to  your  delightful  neighbourhood, 
and  remaining  there  so  long  as  the  rules  of  the 
service  will  permit,  satisfied  that,  in  the  future 
Mrs.  Brown,  I  shall  bring  to  the  circle  of  your 
agreeable  society,  a  valuable,  and  I  trust,  an 
estimable  addition. 

"  With  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Alving- 
ham,  and  your  friend,  Mr.  Saville,  believe  me, 
ray  dear  Sir, 

"  Your's,  very  faithfully, 

"  George  Brown." 

"  My  love,"  said  Alvingham  to  his  wife,  after 
reading  the  letter,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ? — poor 
Charles's  worst  suspicions  about  the  Major  are 
realized,  and  the  duplicity  of  his  behaviour  to- 
wards him  is  aggravated  a  hundred-fold,  by 
this  most  extraordinary  proposal  of  making  a 
triumphant  display  of  his  success,  here  in  our 
house,  and  in  Saville's  presence." 

"  It  is  extremely  odd,"  replied  the  lady.  "  I 
feared  from  the  Major's  evident  embarrassment 
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when  he  first  met  Mr.  Saville,  that  it  was  so; 
but  can  it  be  possible,  even  if  he  could  in  so 
unprovoked  a  manner  wish  to  insult  a  defeated 
rival,  that  such  a  woman  as  they  both  describe 
Mrs.  Smith  to  be,  could  be  induced  to  agree 
to  so  indelicate,  so  barbarous  a  measure  ?" 

"  He  must  be  mad,"  said  Alvingham,  "  and 
she  too  !  If  Saville  were  not  here,  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  us,  nothing  more  natural 
in  them,  than  honouring  me  by  a  preference  in 
performing  the  ceremony;  by  which  arrange- 
ment, as  he  says,  she  could  see  her  house  in  time 
to  suggest  any  alterations  or  new  arrangements, 
before  her  arrival  as  a  permanent  resident  in  it. 
What's  to  be  done  ? — this  is  Saturday — there  is 
not  time  to  hinder  their  coming." 

"  There  is  but  one  thing,  I  think,  to  do," 
said  Mrs.  Alvingham ;  "  state  the  circumstances 
to  Mr.  Saville,  and  let  him  decide  for  him- 
self"  

"  And  perhaps,"  interrupted  Alvingham, 
"  have  my  house  made  the  scene  of  conflict  and 
even  bloodshed !  for  to  what  act  of  desperation 
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may  not  poor  Charles  be  driven,  if  lie  sees  his 
betrothed  and  affianced,  as  he  really  believed 
her  to  be,  the  bride  of  another,  and  that  other 
professing  to  be  his  friend  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,  my  love"  said  Mrs. 
Alvingham,  "  that  we  can  turn  Mr.  Sa villa  out 
of  the  house.  What  can  we  say  to  him  but  the 
truth,  to  account  for  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  him  all 
of  a  sudden,  when  our  invitation  was  unlimited 
as  to  extent?" 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear,"  said  Alvingham,  who 
was  all  for  a  quiet  life,  and  dreaded  the  idea  of  a 
rencontre  between  the  rivals,  "  perhaps  it  will  be 
best  to  let  him  know  the  worst  at  once ;  one 
thing  is  certain,  as  I  have  just  said ;  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  stop  their  coming; — here  this  is 
Saturday,  and  one  day  only  intervenes ;  no  post 
goes  out  to  night  from  this ;  and  if  it  did,  theirs 
is  a  cross-road,  so  that  no  letter  would  catch 
them — their  arrival  is,  therefore,  inevitable." 

"  I  should  really  think,"  said  Mrs.  Alving- 
ham, whose  apprehensions  of  consequences  were 
greatly  augmented  by  perceiving  the  expression 
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of  her  dear  husband's  countenance,  "  that  the 
very  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Smith  wishing  to 
come  here  to  be  married,  would  cure  Charles  of 
his  passion.  Wliat  can  ^the  woman  mean — is 
she  distracted !" 

"It  is  most  extraordinary  conduct,"  replied 
the  rector ;  "  and  so  incompatible  with  the 
gentle,  generous  feelings  by  which  women  are 
universally  actuated,  as  to  be  perfectly  unac- 
countable. Besides,  that  she  was  attached  to  him 
is  most  certain ;  her  readiness  to  elope — her  con- 
fessions of  regard — her  request  that  he  would 
abstain  from  any  correspondence  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  the  ultimate  success  of  their  affec- 
tion"  

"  All  that  must  have  arisen  from  some  mis- 
take or  misrepresentation  of  her  maid,  of  whom 
Charles  Saville  speaks,"  said  Mrs.  Alvingham. 
"  Recollect,  she  never  wrote  to  him  herself;  he 
has  no  pledge — no  promise  of  her's." 

"  Nor  is  it  likely  he  would  have  had,"  said 
"  Alvingham,  "  if,   as  the  Major  says,    his  con- 
nexion with  her  is  of  much  earlier  date  than 
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Saville's  acquaintance.  However,  it  is  useless  our 
arguing ;  it  matters  little  what  view  ive  take  of 
the  subject, — the  main  point  is  to  ascertain  how 
Saville  will  choose  to  act  upon  the  information 
of  their  intended  proceedings,  which  we  have  no 
means  of  checking  or  preventing." 

"  Go  to  him,  William,"  said  Mrs.  Alvingham, 
"  show  him  the  letter,  and  talk  the  matter  over. 
In  my  opinion,  he  is  too  ill  to  leave  us,  let  him 
feel  as  he  may.  To  be  sure  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  his  meeting  the  party,  because  he  happens 
to  be  in  the  house.  Go  then,  dear,  and  see,  and 
arrange  it  with  him." 

"  I  will  immediately,"  replied  her  husband ; 
"he  is  in  his  room,  but  not  yet,  as  I  think, 
gone  to  rest, — at  least,  if  rest  he  ever  obtains  in 
bed ;  I  fear  his  nights  are  sleepless  as  his  days 
are  wretched.  If  he  appears  unwilling  to  enter 
upon  the  question  this  evening,  I  will  only  open 
the  business  to  him,  and  give  him  the  night  to 
consider  what  course  he  will  eventually  pursue, 
under  circumstances  which,  I  confess,  appear  to 
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me  to  be  as  extraordinary  as  any  that  man  was 
ever  placed  in." 

"  The  first  shock  will  be  the  greatest,"  said 
Mrs.  Alvingham;  "  I  mean  the  realization  of 
what  I  thought  your  groundless  anticipation  of  the 
widow's  being  the  intended  wife  of  the  Major — 
that  will  be  the  blow.  If  he  have  strength  to 
bear  that,  I  do  think  he  will  have  sufficient  for- 
titude to  witness  the  sequel  with  comparative 
calmness —  I  am  sure  I  should  if  I  were  he." 

"  1*11  go  to  him  this  moment,"  said  Alving- 
ham ;  "  wait  till  I  come  down  ;  if  he  should  still 
be  up,  and  I  want  an  advocate,  come  to  us  when 
I  send  for  you.  I  have  always  found  that  women's 
are  the  wisest  heads  in  such  critical  conjunctures 
as  these." 

Mrs.  Alvingham  accepted  her  husband's  re- 
tainer in  the  cause  with  an  assenting  smile, 
and  waited  for  some  time  in  expectation  of  being 
called  in  to  counsel.  At  length  a  servant  an- 
nounced that  his  master  would  be  glad  if  she 
would   "  step  up"  stairs ;  and  having  obeyed  his 
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commands,  and  proceeded  to  the  sitting-room  of 
tlie  invalid,  was  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  received  her,  and  by  the  firm 
and  assured  appearance  of  his  countenance. 

"  He  knows  all,  my  love,"  said  Alvingham ; 
"  and  has  already  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do." 

"  To  leave  us,  I  fear?"  said  Mrs.  Alvingham. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Saville,  "  unless  you  wish 
it.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  hear  you  have  already 
suggested,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  my 
seeing  any  of  the  party,  if  I  should  decide  upon 
secluding  myself;  but,  in  the  next  place,  if  it  be 
possible  that  Harriet,  after  having,  by  the  most 
extraordinary  conduct  of  which  woman  was  ever 
guilty,  violated  all  the  ties  which  are  supposed  to 
bind  hearts,  and  minds,  and  feelings,  and  affec- 
tions, really  desires  to  consummate  all  her 
crimes,-^— for  what  else  can  I  call  them  ? — by  a 
triumphant  and  immodest  display  of  the  success 
of  her  schemes,  I  think  I  have  sufficient  pride, 
not  only  to  bear  the  sight  of  such  an  exhibition 
with  firmness,  but  even  to  despise  the  principal 
exhibitor  in  it." 

VOL.  II,  D 
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"  Ah,  you  must  not  trust  to  ^Aaf,"  said  Mrs. 
Alvingham. 

"  But  indeed  I  may,"  said  Saville.  "  And 
as  for  the  history  of  your  friend  Major  Brown 
having  a  prior  claim  upon  her,  is  it  likely  that  I 
should  not  have  heard  her  mother,  who  was 
fonder  of  bragging  of  her  daughter's  attractive 
powers  than  doing  anything  else  in  the  world, 
swell  the  list  of  her  admirers  with  his  name." 

"  Why,"  said  Alvingham,  who  was  delighted 
to  see  the  turn  Saville's  feelings  had  taken,  "  by 
way  of  a  name,  Charles,  Brown  would  not  go 
for  much  in  such  a  list." 

"  As  good  as  Smith,  at  any  rate,"  said  Saville, 
the  milk  of  whose  disposition  ap.peared  suddenly 
to  have  turned  to  gall.  "  No,  Alvingham ;  you, 
and  my  dear  friend  here,  may  give  me  credit 
for  aflPection  and  devotion  which  I  have  long 
cherished  for  Harriet  Franklin;  I  admit  them 
—  I  glory  in  them! — because  those  feelings 
resulted  from  an  esteem  for  her  character,  her 
principles,  and  her  ingenuousness;  but  you 
must  also  give  me  credit  for  something  better 
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than  blindness  and  fatuity.  The  moment  all 
these  attributes  are  falsified,  and  the  veil  is  with- 
drawn, I  can  see  as  plainly  as  my  neighbours ; 
and  were  she  here  this  moment" 

"  You  would  fall  at  her  feet,"  said  Alving- 
ham,  "  and  beg  pardon  for  having  even  doubted 
her." 

"  What !  on  the  eve — on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage to  another  man  !"  said  Saville.  "  No — 
no — it  is  all  too  plain,  too  palpable — I  may  be 
wretched,  but  I  will  never  be  contemptible.  Let 
them  come — 1  may  not  see  them,  or  1  may,  as 
the  humour  takes  me ;  but  as  I  have  reasons  for 
knowing  that  her  attachment  to  this  Major,  whe- 
ther the  beginning  of  the  acquaintance  be  recent 
or  remote,  is  both  ardent  and  strong,  I  do  assure 
you,  if  my  animal  strength  hold  out,  I  shall  as 
calmly  and  quietly  give  them  the  meeting,  as  if 
I  had  never  seen  either  of  them  before." 

"  I  am  absolutely  delighted,"  said  Alvingham, 
"  at  this  display  of  reason  and  resohition.  Let 
them  come  then — you  will  be  at  liberty  to  act 
D  2 
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as  you  please;  all  I  entreat  is,  that  no  intem- 
perance— no  rashness" 

"  No,  no !"  said  Saville,  "  rely  upon  me.  So 
long  as  I  believed  her  devoted  to  me,  and  mar- 
ried to  another  against  her  will — so  long  as  I 
thought  she  still  retained  the  affection  for  me, 
which  she  had  not  hesitated  to  express — so  long 
was  I  utterly  and  entirely  her's,  and  in  danger 
or  to  the  death  would  I  have  vindicated  my  claim 
to  her  heart ;  but,  knowing  the  character  of  her 
attachment  to  another,  I" 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that^  Mr.  Saville  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Alvingham. 

"  Aye,  that's  a  secret,"  replied  Saville,  a  blush 
suffusing  his  still  pale  cheek  ;*  "  but,  no  matter 
— I  know — I  am  in  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
history ;  and  being  so,  feel  released  from  every 
tie,  except  indeed  those  of  which  I  cannot  so  easily 
rid  myself;  while  I  hold,  that  I  should  be  the 
maddest  fool  that  ever  lived  to  quarrel  with  her 
favoured  lover,  who,  if  he  did  win  her  before  I 
knew  her,  had  really  a  prior  claim  to  her  heart ; 
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and  who,  if  he  has  won  her  since  I  left  her,  knew 
nothing  of  me,  nor  was  aware  that  he  was  wound- 
ing me  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  destroying  my 
only  chance  of  happiness  on  earth." 

"  You  are  now,"  said  Alvingham,  "  exactly 
in  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  I  wished  to  find 
you.  No  more  vi&ions  of  revenge  haunt  you ; 
you  see  plainly  the  circumstances  as  they  have 
arisen ;  and,  although  you  feel  them  as  a  man, 
like  Shakspeare's  hero,  you  are  resolved  '  to 
bear  them  like  a  man.' — Come,  my  love,"  conti- 
nued he,  addressing  his  anxious  wife,  "  we  will 
not  keep  him  up  any  longer  :  I  am  sure  I  can 
rely  upon  him  now ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  a 
triumph  worthy  of  him,  to  let  his  false  fair  one 
see  that  the  effects  of  her  infidelity  are  yet  to 
be  overcome." 

The.  worthy  couple  quitted  the  room,  and 
retired  to  their  own  apartment;  but  Mrs.  Al- 
vingham, who  saw,  in  the  hollow  eye  and  sunken 
cheek  of  poor  Saville,  sad  evidence  of  the  ravages 
which  mental  anxiety  had  made,  differed  a  little 
with  her  husband,  as  to  the  conclusive  testimony 
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wliich  his  personal  appearance  would  afford  to 
the  innocuous  character  of  Mrs.  Smith's  extraor- 
dinary vacillation. 

During  the  Sunday,  Saville  remained  calm 
and  quiet;  he  attended  church  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  seemed  deeply  to  feel  those  parts 
of  the  service  which  might  be  supposed  to  apply 
to  the  temporal  afflictions  of  mankind;  but  it 
was  quite  evident  to  Alvingham  and  his  wife, 
that  he  had  devoted  that  sacred  day  to  the  regu- 
lation of  his  mind,  and  a  suitable  preparation  for 
a  trial,  such  as  few  men  were  ever  subjected  to, 
and  such  as  still  fewer  would,  as  he  had  done, 
voluntarily  consent  to  sustain. 

When  Monday  came,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  party  at  the  Parsonage  were  each  of 
them  agitated  in  an  eminent  degree.  Mrs. 
Alvingham  was  kept  in  a  constant  flutter  by  the 
apprehension  of  the  arrival  of  her  new  visitors ; 
bound,  as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  extremely  civil 
and  courteous,  and  with  the  prospect  of  having 
the  faithless  fair  one  a  neighbour,  for  some  time 
after  her  marriage,  being,  at  the  same  time,  most 
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desperately  prejudiced  against  her.  —  Alving- 
ham  continued  in  constant  communication  with 
Saville,  sensitively  alive  to  the  delicacy  of  his 
situation,  and  still  apprehending  that  the  sight 
of  the  Major  would  fire  the  train  and  ex- 
plode all  his  anger  and  resentment,  now  ren- 
dered more  powerful  than  ever  by  compression  ; 
while  Saville  himself,  resolved  in  his  purpose, 
continued  pacing  his  room  incessantly ;  look- 
ing from  its  windows  to  the  gates  of  the  Par- 
sonage, whenever  he  heard  "  the  sound  of 
coaches." 

They  had  not  said  at  what  time  they  would 
arrive.  Breakfast  was  prepared — served — but 
not  eaten.  Noon  came.  Every  carriage  that 
passed  along  was  fancied  into  theirs.  But  no  ! 
the  noise  died  away — another  succeeded,  but 
with  jio  more  decisive  results;  till,  about  half 
past  two,  a  sharp  ringing  at  the  gate  startled  the 
whole  family,  and  filled  the  rector,  his  wife,  and 
friend  with  a  sensation  not  unlike  that,  which 
agitated  the  heart  of  the  fair  Imogene,  when — 

"  The  bell  of  the  castle  tolled  one." 
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The  bustle  of  the  servants  hurrying  to  the  door 
was  accompanied  by  the  rolling  of  wheels,  and 
in  less  than  a  minute,  an  elegant  travelling  car- 
riage was  drawn  up,  "  short  and  smart,"  to  the 
entrance  of  the  peaceful  residence,  on  the  steps 
of  which  stood  the  reverend  master  of  the  house, 
to  receive  his  unwelcome  visitors. 

Mrs.  Alvingham  regained,  scarcely  conscious 
whether  she  was  standing  on  her  head  or  her 
heels,  in  the  drawing-room,  looking  as  pale  as 
death,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Saville 
was  at  one  of  the  windows  of  his  room,  hidden 
carefully  behind  the  blind — thence  he  saw  the 
Major  step  from  the  chariot,  and  hand  from  it 
a  delicate  young  lady,  who  was,  doubtless,  acting 
as  bridesmaid;  and  then,  he  saw — so  long,  at 
least,  as  his  eyes  could  bear  the  sight — his  Har- 
riet— his  Harriet — how  his  ? — why  call  her  so  ? — 
why  think  her  so  ? — accept  the  proffered  hand 
of  her  "  dearest  George,"  and  undergo  the  cere- 
mony of  presentation  to  her  reverend  host. 

He  saw  no  more.  All  the  firmness — all  the 
resolution — all  the  contempt  which  for  two  days 
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he  had  been  nourishing,  vanished  at  the  moment 
with  the  sight  of  every  thing  around;  and  he 
sank  upon  the  sofa  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and 
hiding  his  head  in  his  hands  gave  vent  to  his 
sorrows  in  a  copious  flood  of  tears. 

Meanwhile  the  bride  and  her  friend  had  been 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Alvingham,  whose  surprise, 
when  she  saw  the  lovely  Harriet  agitated  be- 
yond measure,  was  perhaps,  not  great,  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
curious  position  in  which  she  had  thought  proper 
to  place  herself;  but  she  was  not  prepared, 
even  by  Saville's  description,  for  any  thing  half 
so  beautiful.  As  for  Harriet  herself  she  could 
not  speak,  but  having  pressed  Mrs.  Alvingham's 
hand,  sank  upon  a  chair  in  a  state  of  insensibi- 
lity. Her  fair  assistant,  whose  emotions  were 
by  no  means  of  so  violent  a  character,  entreated 
Mrs.  Alvingham  to  leave  her  to  herself  for  a 
few  moments  ;  the  excitement  was  too  much  for 
her,  but  she  would  soon  recover. 

Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  thought 
the  lady  of  the  house,  did  she  expose  herself  to 
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any  thing  so  agitating?  She,  however,  obeyed 
the  injunctions  of  Mrs.  Smith's  travelling  compa- 
nion, to  whom  she  spoke  of  their  journey,  and 
made  inquiries  how  long  they  had  been  on  the 
road,  and  whether  they  found  it  agreeable  travel- 
ling, during  which  forced  and  senseless  conver- 
sation Harriet  sufficiently  recovered  her  presence 
of  mind  to  look  rotmd  the  room  and  inquire 
where  "  her  dear  George  was." 

Dear  George,  it  appears,  was  closeted  with 
Mr.  Alvingham,  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  ceremony  which  was  to  secure  his 
happiness;  and  the  widow,  it  must  be  confessed, 
seemed  "  nothing  loth"  to  expedite  the  proceed- 
ings. The  Major  soon  returned — but  without 
the  rector — who,  it  seemed,  was  gone  to  Saville's 
room  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  party, 
and  inquire  if  he  could  bear  the  interview — a 
meeting  which  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Major  to  say  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  contract  into  which  he  was 
about  to  enter,  as  there  were  explanations  to  be 
made  which  could  only  be  made  to  him  per- 
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sonally,  and  without  which  it  was  impossible 
Harriet  herself  coukl  be  satisfied. 

"  George,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "  where  is  your 
friend  Mr.  Alvingham  gone  ?" 

"  To  apprise  your  friend,  Mr.  Saville,  of  our 
arrival,  my  love,"  said  the  Major. 

"  And  will  he  come  ? — how  can  I  bear  it  ?' 
sobbed  the  widow,  clinging  closely  to  her  beloved 
George,  as  she  again  called  him. 

"  He  will  come,  rely  upon  it,"  said  the  Major. 
"  Nay,  he  is  here." 

Saville  entered  the  room  calmly  and  steadily, 
as  pale  as  death,  but  without  the  discomposure 
of  a  feature.  Harriet  turned  to  see  him,  and 
uttered  a  shriek  so  loud  and  piercing,  that  it 
struck  into  the  very  hearts  of  those  who  heard 
it. 

"  Mrs.  Alvingham,"  said  the  Major — *'  Louisa 
— support  her — I  did  not  expect  this." 

"  Oh,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  recovering 
after  a  moment,  "how  can  I  justify  myself  for 
this  conduct  ?" 

Saville  stood  amazed,  while  his  once  loved 
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Harriet  clung  to  the  Major,  and  hid  her  burning 
cheeks  in  his  bosom. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  am  I  brought 
hither  ?"  said  Saville,  his  eyes  flashing  fire. 

"  To  receive  a  treasure,"  said  Alvingham, 
"  which  your  merits  and  constancy  have  righte- 
ously won." 

"  What !  Alvingham,"  said  Saville,  "  do  not 
mock  me — do  not  sport  with  me — or,  by  the 
sacred  name  of" 

"  Stop,  Saville !"  exclaimed  the  Major ;  "  Har- 
riet, my  beloved,  look  up.  Saville,  my  friend 
— I  cannot  speak — Saville,  I  say" 

"  Go  to  her,  Charles,"  said  Alvingham. 

"  For  what !"  exclaimed  Saville. 

"  My  sister  herself  must  speak  for  me,"  ex- 
claimed Brown.  "  Take  her  !  take  her,  Saville  ! 
— she  is  your's  for  ever." 

"  Sister  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Alvingham. 

Harriet,  overwhelmed  with  tears,  sank  from 
the  support  of  her  brother  into  the  arms  of 
Charles,  who,  yet  unconscious  of  the  meaning 
of  all  he  saw  and  heard,  clasped  her,  beloved 
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and  faithful   as   she  was,  close  to  his   beating 

heart. 

"  Your  sister,  Major?"  said  Mrs.  Alvingham, 

"  and  not  your  wife  ?" 

"  Here,"  said  the  Major,  a  little  recovering 
from  the  excitement  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed ;  "  this,  my  dear  Mrs.  Alvingham,  is 
mi/  treasure,  a  widow  too,  and  the  friend  of  my 
sister,  who  is  so  much  better  disposed  of." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  a  stranger  were  acci- 
dentally to  drop  into  a  party  similarly  situated, 
he  would  feel  himself  in  an  extremely  embar- 
rassing and  disagreeable  situation.  The  reader 
is  that  stranger,  at  present;  he  shall  be  taken 
from  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Major  Brown,  who  was  the  son  of  Mrs, 
Franklin,  by  her  first  husband,  had  seriously 
offended  his  mother  previous  to  his  departure 
for  India.  His  name  was  an  interdicted  word 
in  the  family.  Saville  was,  therefore,  in  perfect 
ignorance  even  of  his  existence.  On  his  return 
to  Europe  he  found  his  favourite  half-sister  a 
widow.     To  him  she  confided  the  real  state  of 
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her  heart,  as  regarded  Saville ;  but,  apprehen- 
sive that  he  might  have  failed  in  his  truth,  during 
the  period  which  she  had  assigned  for  his  proba- 
tion, she  commissioned  her  brother,  if  possible, 
to  ascertain  his  precise  position  and  pursuits 
when  he  returned  to  England. 

By  accident  he  speedily  discovered  him,  be- 
came convinced  of  his  worth  and  fidelity,  and, 
having  himself  been  attracted  by  the  charms  of 
his  sister's  intimate  friend,  resolved  to  make 
a  double  marriage  the  result  of  the  two  attach- 
ments. Unconscious,  of  course,  that  Saville 
had  possessed  himself  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  secret  of  his  intended  marriage  with 
Harriet,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  generous  de- 
ception which  he  eventually  put  into  execu- 
tion, but  a  good-humoured  surprise  which  was 
to  unite  all  parties.  For  Harriet's  agitation  at 
the  denouement  he  could  readily  account ;  but 
not  so  easily  for  the  tone  and  manner  which 
Saville  had  thought  proper  to  assume.  This 
was  a  mystery  which  could  not  be  solved  now — 
as  it  eventually  turned  out,  all  parties  were  made 
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happy ;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  while  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  O'Lollocky  are  living  at  Dieppe,  in 
an  agreeable  retirement.  Major  and  Mrs.  Brown 
may  be  found  domesticated  at  their  pretty  cot- 
tage  at  Harlingham,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saville 
happily  established  at  their  beautiful  villa  in 
Buckinghamshire. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


•'  This  comes  of  walking  upon  the  earth,"  said 
a  Spanish  Hidalgo,  when  he  tumbled  down  and 
broke  his  nose. 

"  I  never  shall  go  to  those  races  again,"  said 
the  Marquess  of  Snowdon  to  his  daughter  Lady 
Hester  Plinlimmon ;  "  the  people  push  forward 
and  break  in — no  proper  means  are  taken  to 
secure  one  against  the  mob — the  arrangement  is 
bad — they  choose  the  worst  possible  men  for 
stewards; — who  is  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Raggleby, 
or  Major  Stubbs,  of  Walford?  I  never  heard 
any  thing  so   absurd  in  my  life.     I  conclude 
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Hester,  you  have  no  intention  of  going  to  tlieir 
ball?" 

"  Why,  Papa,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  I  did 
promise" 

"  Promise — whom  ? — Mrs.  Simmons  or  Miss 
Stubbs?"  asked  his  Lordship.  "  Of  course,  if 
you  have  promised,  Hester,  you  must  go :  I 
have  no  desire  that  any  of  my  family  should 
break  a  promise ;  but  /  did  not  promise,  so 
you  must  send  over  to  your  aunt  to  be  your 
chaperon" 

"  Indeed,  Papa,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  I  have 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  go.  I  thought  you  would 
go  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  therefore  promised 
to  go  too." 

"  You  should  never  consider  any  part  of  my 
conduct,  Hester,  as  a  matter  of  course,"  said 
his  Lordship.  "  I  regulate  myself  according  to 
circumstances.  If  I  had  found  the  society  and 
arrangements  on  the  course  this  morning  either 
suitable  or  agreeable,  I  should  have  made  a  point 
of  going  to  the  ball.  I  saw  no  evidence  of  any 
thing  like  consideration  for  me  on  the  part  of 
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the  people  concerned,  therefore  I  shall  not 
go." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Lady  Hester.  "  I  can 
easily  excuse  myself — a  cold" 

"  You  must  do  no  such  thing,  Hester,"  said 
Lord  Snowdon ;  "  the  Plinlimmons  never  have 
colds — how  should  they  get  colds  !  No,  if  j^ou 
really  have  no  personal  desire  to  go,  say,  that 
I  am  not  disposed  to  go,  and  you  cannot  go 
without  me." 

"  Any  thing  you  please,  Papa,"  said  Lady 
Hester.  "  And  the  play,  Sir,  which  you  were 
to  patronize" 

"  Psha — more  absurdity — did  you  promise 
that  for  me  too  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Lady  Hester  ;  "  but  you 
always  have  ordered  one  play  while  the  actors 
were  here." 

"  I  hate  plays,"  said  Lord  Snowdon. 

"  I  do  believe.  Papa,"  said  Lady  Hester, 
advancing  towards  her  father,  and  motioning  as 
if  she  were  going  to  pat  his  cheek, — a  mark  of 
kindness  which  he  successfully  evaded  by  elevat- 
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ing  his  head  beyond  the  reach  of  her  fair  hand, 
— "  I  do  believe  your  hatred  of  plays  arises  from 
your  having  been  told  of  your  great  personal 
likeness  to  Mr.  Buggins^the  actor." 

"  Hester,"  said  Lord  Snowdon,  turning  almost 
purple  with  rage,  "  if  there  be  fools  or  imperti- 
nent persons  in  the  world  who  give  themselves 
the  liberty  of  fancying,  such  a  resemblance,  it  is 
neither  becoming  your  station  as  a  lady,  nor  your 
character  as  a  daughter,  to  listen  to  such  absur- 
dity, much  less  to  permit  me  to  hear  it." 

"  My  dear,  Papa,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  I  was 
only  joking." 

"  I  never  joke,  Hester,"  said  his  Lordship ; 
"  jokes  with  me  are  very  serious  things ;  more 
mischief  has  arisen  from  jokes  than  any  thing  in 
the  world.  If  the  poor  devils  of  actors  want  the 
sanction  of  my  name,  some  of  the  servants  shall 
find  them  out,  and  give  them  permission  to  use 
it ;  but  there  is  no  reason,  Hester,  why  you  should 
compare  me  with  one  of  their  fraternity." 

"  Oh,  my  aunt  says  you  are  like  Mr.  Bug- 
gins,"  said  the  bold  favourite  of  her  father. 
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"  Your  aunt  is  extremely  facetious,  I  dare 
say,"  said  Lord  Snowdon ;  "  but,  considering  her 
advanced  age,  and  the  state  of  her  eye-sight, 
her  Ladyship  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  very 
competent  judge  of  likenesses;  however,  whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  Hester,  I  desire  I  may  hear  no 
more  of  it." 

From  this  brief  dialogue  the  reader  may  per- 
haps discover  that  the  Spanish  Hidalgo,  who 
broke  his  nose,  and  the  noble  Marquess,  who 
was  particularly  vain  of  liis^  very  much  resem- 
bled each  other  in  character.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact:  Hugo  Plinlimmon,  Marquess  of 
Snowdon,  Earl  of  Malvern,  and  Baron  Plin- 
limmon, was  of  opinion,  that  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth — which  he  seemed  to  despise  as  much 
as  the  Spaniard  did — there  was  no  living  crea- 
ture his  peer  or  equal. 

His  person  was  fine,  his  air  noble,  his  coun- 
tenance handsome,  and  his  manners  dignified.  He 
spoke  little  in  society,  because  he  held  few  men 
worthy  of  his  attention.  He  mixed  rarely  with 
the  world,  for  he  found  he  could  not  exact  the 
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universal  respect  and  adoration  to  which  he  be- 
lieved himself  fully  entitled.  Ambition  mingled 
with  his  pride,  and  he  had  always  some  objects  of 
aggrandisement  in  view — to  those  in  sullen  silence 
all  his  efforts  were  directed.  In  his  family,  his 
reign  was  absolute,  and  one  of  terror.  His 
daughter.  Lady  Hester,  was  the  favoured  one; 
and  she  alone,  of  all  that  were  about  him,  dared 
to  trifle  with  him ;  even  she  met  his  stern  rebuke 
at  times ;  and  although  she  felt  conscious  of 
her  father's  partiality,  yet  her  independence 
never  reached  to  the  extent  of  entertaining  a 
belief  that  any  body  in  the  known  world  was 
either  so  great,  or  so  brave,  so  wise,  or  so  learned, 
or  so  good,  as  the  most  noble  Hugo,  Marquess 
of  Snowdon,  Earl  of  Malvern,  and  Baron  Plin- 
limmon. 

His  Lordship's  family  consisted  of  one  son 
and  one  daughter;  he  had  been  several  years 
a  widower,  and  the  education  of  Lady  Hester 
had  been  conducted  under  the  care  of  her 
aunt.  Lord  Malvern,  his  Lordship's  son,  had 
gone  through    a   regular  course  of    Eton   and 
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Oxford,  and  was  now  absent  on  the  Conti- 
nent, accompanied  by  a  tutor  of  about  liis  own 
age,  and  wdio  bad  been  chosen  for  his  task  by 
the  noble  Marquess,  because  he  appeared  to  him 
extremely  well  mannered,  and  that  his  grand- 
moher  had  been  a  gentlewoman. 

Upon  this  son  all  his  hopes  were  fixed — in  him 
all  his  anxiety  centered.  For  his  daughter  Lady 
Hester  he  believed  he  had  secured  a  suitable  hus- 
band: her  gentle  character,  derived  from  a  broken- 
hearted mother,  seemed  to  offer  no  prospect  of 
resistance  to  her  father's  wishes,  or  rather  com- 
mands. And  having  thus  far  ordered  his  do- 
mestic affairs,  the  Marquess  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  another  important  arrangement,  with 
the  precise  nature  of  which  the  reader  will  in 
due  time  be  made  acquainted. 

The  establishments  of  Lord  Snowdon  in 
town  and  country  were  characterized  by  the 
solemn  dignity  which  distinguished  their  noble 
master.  The  servants  moved  noiselessly  about 
the  various  rooms,  with  a  soft  step  and  a  light 
tread,  as  if  they  feared  to  betray  the  ordinary 
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symptoms  of  humanity, — the  lofty  windows  were 
never  opened  to  admit  the  vulgar  air  into  apart- 
ments redolent  with  perfume,  which  burnt  silently, 
and  seemed  to  fill  the  space  around  with  sullen 
vapour, — every  one  spoke  in  whispers.  While 
the  noble  Lord  was  present,  the  conversation 
consisted  of  little  more  than  answers  to  his  Lord- 
ship's questions,  and  its  spirit  was  that  of  perfect 
acquiescence  in  all  his  Lordship's  opinions. 

Unhappy  as  those  who  surrounded  this  proud 
man  might  be,  the  proud  man  himself  was  more 
unhappy  still.  His  life  was  one  perpetual  effort 
for  effect:  to  be  natural,  with  him  was  to  be 
vulgar.  He  regulated  his  actions  neither  by 
his  passions  nor  his  feelings,  but  by  a  calcula- 
tion 6f  what  the  results  of  his 'conduct  might  be ; 
and,  however  much  his  Lordship  might  be  an- 
noyed by  a  comparison  with  Mr.  Buggins,  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  Covent  Garden ;  in  acting  a 
part,  his  Lordship  was  in  no  degree  a  less  inde- 
fatigable labourer  for  public  admiration  and 
applause  than  the  salaried  mime. 

It  so  happened  that  fate  had  all  through  his 
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Lordship's  life  opposed  him  in  his  dearest— in 
his  only  pursuit.  His  attempts  at  grandeur  were 
somehow  always  marred;  all  his  projects  for 
self-exaltation  were  failures;  and  it  generally 
happened  with  his  Lordship,  as  it  did  with  the 
monkey  in  the  fable,  that  when  he  jumped  the 
highest  he  exposed  himself  the  most. 

In  politics,  Lord  Snowdon  was  a  Whig ;  the 
ministry,  at  the  period  of  which  we  treat,  was 
Tory.  His  Lordship  had  two  objects  of  ambi- 
tion upon  which  his  hopes  and  anxieties  were 
constantly  and  immoveably  fixed ;  but  whatever 
might  be  his  own  estimation  of  his  talents  and 
influence,  they  were  in  fact  not  sufficient  to  alarm 
the  Government  into  a  compliance  with  his 
wishes,  while  his  views  of  "  things  in  general " 
were  not  such  as  to  induce  it  to  favour  him  by 
forwarding  them. 

In  the  outset  it  may  not  be  amiss,  as  far  as  his 
Lordship's  public  pretensions  are  concerned,  to 
say,  that  a  blue  riband,  and  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  India,  were  the  marks  at  which 
he  aimed :  the  one  he  naturally  sought,  because 
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he  was  proud;  the  other,  with  equal  sincerity  he 
desired,  because  he  was  poor. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  when  our  brief  narra- 
tive opens,  that  his  Lordship  had  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  solicitii;g  the  honour  of  a  visit  at 
Lionsden  from  his  Majesty;  and  when  the 
acceptance  of  his  Lordship's  invitation  arrived, 
the  delight  of  his  Lordship  seemed  to  know  no 
bounds.  Not  only  was  the  honour  of  itself  in 
the  highest  degree  agreeable  to  him,  but  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to 
his  Sovereign  the  taste  and  magnificence  with 
which  his  menage  was  conducted ;  and  he  did 
flatter .  himself,  that  perhaps  the  two  days  so- 
journ which  were  almost  promised  him  during 
the  Royal  progress,  might  so  far  prejudice  his 
Majesty  in  his  favour,  as  to  induce  him,  at  some 
distant  period,  to  gratify  his  ambition  upon  one 
at  least  of  the  points  nearest  his  heart. 

That  his  son  should  be  absent  at  such  a  time 
was  one  drawback  to  his  happiness ;  yet  still — it 
was  such  an  object — such  a  triumph  too  over  his 
Tory  enemies.     His  Lordship  evidently  hoping 
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that  an  act  of  mere  kindness  and  good  nature  on 
the  part  of  a  gracious  and  condescending  Mo- 
narch, would  be  construed  by  his  opponents  into 
a  matter  of  vast  public  importance,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  Royal  favour,  which  might  serve  them  as 
a  precedent  or  justification  for  any  conciliatory 
measures  which  they  might  subsequently  be  in- 
duced to  adopt,  in  order  to  secure  his  Lordship's 
adhesion.  Ridiculous  expectation  ! — the  King, 
God  bless  him!  thought  neither  of  adhesion 
nor  opposition — neither  of  Whig  nor  Tory, 
When  he  accepted  the  invitation,  he  thought  it 
pleasant  to  go — so  did  the  Queen ;  it  lay  in 
their  way.  There  was  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  go,  and  so  they  agreed  to  honour  Lord 
Snowdon  with  a  visit. 

Every  hour,  every  minute  of  Lord  Snowdon's 
time  was  now  occupied  in  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  the  Royal  party.  Gunter  was 
forthwith  called  into  council;  Edgington  was 
summoned  in  the  tent  and  marquee  depart- 
ment; the  best  artists  were  sent  for  to  arrange 
brilliant  displays  of  fire-works  for  the  evenings ; 
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Weippert,  Colinet,  and  the  other  procurable 
bands  in  London  were  put  in  requisition,  to 
make  "  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds ;"  while,  in 
the  sanctum  of  the  Marquess  himself,  was  pro- 
ceeding the  arrangement  of  special  invitations, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  confidential  member  of 
the  Royal  household,  who  had  been  specially 
invited  to  Lionsden  for  the  purpose. 

Anxious  as  Lord'  Snowdon  was  to  render  this 
fete  perfect,  and  elated  as  he  was  at  the  prospect 
before  him,  there  did  exist  a  feeling  in  his 
breast,  connected  with  the  Royal  visit,  which 
was  of  even  still  higher  personal  interest  to 
himself.  Lady  Hester  noticed  that  her  father's 
manner  was  much  changed  during  the  early 
days  of  his  preparatory  opemtions,  and  could 
not  exactly  account  for  what  appeared  to  her  a 
paradoxical  appearance  of  humility,  and  softness, 
and  kindness  in  his  manner  towards  herself,  which 
she  did  not  believe — knowing  every  turn  of 
his  mind  as  she  did — could  naturally  result 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  just 
then  placed.     Her  Ladyship  was  destined  soon 
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to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  agreeable 
change. 

"  Hester,  clear,"  said  his  Lordship,  sitting 
with  his  daughter  tete-d-tete  after  dinner,  "  I 
think  I  have  now  made  every  arrangement  for 
the  reception.  The  whole  south  wing  is  ap- 
propriated to  their  Majesties,  and  their  imme- 
diate attendants.  Nothing  can  suit  better ;  the 
rooms  are  laid  out  exactly  as  they  ought  to  be 
and  I  flatter  myself  the  thing  will  altogether 
be  as  well  done  as  possible.  With  respect  to 
visitors  in  the  castle,  I  have  desired  our 
friend,  who  left  us  this  morning,  to  do  me  the 
favour  of  taking  the  King's  pleasure ;  and  as 
to  those  who  are  to  be  feasted  in  the  park,  I 
have  complete  accommodation  for  two  thou- 
sand." 

"  Oh,  with  your  taste,  my  dear  Papa,"  said 
Lady  Hester,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  com- 
plete success  in  the  effect." 

"  Hester,"  said  his  Lordship,  suddenly  alter- 
ing the   tone  of  his  voice   to  the   pathetically 
paternal,    "  you  speak  of  my  taste ;    I  have   a 
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few  words  to  say  to  you,  which  you  must  do  me 
the  favour  to  hear  patiently,  and  then  give  me 
an  opinion  upon  them." 

Lady  Hester  was  a  good  deal  startled  at  the 
manner  in  which  her  father  addressed  her,  and 
certainly  not  less  at  the  idea  of  his  asking  her 
opinion  upon  any  subject,  or  of  proposing  to 
adopt  any  which  she  might  venture  to  give. 

"  Hester,  my  love,"  continued  the  Marquess, 
"  in  my  progress  through  life,  since  the  death 
of  your  excellent  mother,  the  advancement  and 
happiness  of  my  children  have  been  the  main 
objects  of  my  care  and  solicitude.  Parental  duty, 
as  well  as  self-respect,  has  prompted  me  to  make 
all  sacrifices  at  all  times  for  the  benefit  of  your- 
self and  your  brother  Alfred.  .To  both  of  you 
I  have  looked  as  to  the  only  objects  of  my  affec- 
tion and  devotion.  You  will  find  that  I  have 
made  such  provision  for  him  and  for  you,  be- 
sides that  which  is  naturally  his  own,  as  may 
prove  to  you  hereafter  the  sincerity  of  my  pre- 
sent explanation." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  Lady   Hester,  sur- 
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prised  and  even  alarmed  at  the  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  his  conversation,  which  appeared  so 
strangely  introduced  and  so  curiously  misplaced, 
"  neither  I,  nor  Alfred,  I  am  sure,  ever  doubted 
your  kindness  and  affection.  Have  I  done  any 
thing  to  induce  you  to  think  me  remiss  in  duty, 
or  deficient  in  gratitude  ?" 

"  No,  Hester,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  in  the  course  of  nature,  that 
children  of  mine  should  be  obnoxious  to  such 
vices.  There  is  in  our  family  an  inherent 
contempt  of  baseness.  Filial  ingratitude  is 
the  basest  of  crimes ;  and,  therefore,  Hester 
dear,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  nou- 
rished in  the  blood  of  the  Plinlimmons.  No : 
on  the  contrary  I  have  every  reason  to  be  gra- 
tified and  pleased  with  your  conduct  towards  me. 
My  motive  for  entering  upon  this  conversation 
you  will  presently  see." 

Lady  Hester,  who  now  began  to  anticipate, 
dreaded  the  discussion  which  she  believed  would 
follow. 

"  You  will  recollect,"  continued  the  Marquess, 
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"  the  position  in  which  you  are  now  placed. 
I  consider  you,  as  indeed  you  consider  your- 
self, the  affianced  wife  of  Lord  Elmsdale, 
a  nobleman  whose  family  is  unexceptionable, 
whose  character  is  lyi impeachable,  and  whose 
attachment  to  you  is  now  a  matter  of  notoriety 
to  all  the  world.  He  has  made  proposals  which 
you  have  finally  accepted ;  and  with  the  sincerest 
possible  gratification  I  sit  down,  contented  with 
having  established  you  in  a  highly  enviable  posi- 
tion in  society." 

Lady  Hester  bowed.  Upon  this  subject  a 
reply  would  have  produced  a  domestic  earth- 
quake.. 

"  Well  then,"  continued  Lord  Snowdon,  "  you 
are  now  settled  independently  of  me;  and  your 
brother,  of  whose  judgment  and  principles  I  have 
the  highest  opinion,  will,  I  am  perfectly  certain, 
in  any  alliance  he  may  make,  maintain  his  sta- 
tion in  the  world  to  my  complete  satisfaction. 
We  are  on  the  best  terms.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  him ;  he  thinks  exactly  as  I  do ;  feels 
with  me  upon  all  subjects ;  and  I,  on  the  other 
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hand,  am  perfectly  ready  to  meet  his  views  in 
marriage  by  any  temporary  sacrifice  which  may 
conduce  to  his  comfort  and  dignity." 

Lady  Hester  bowed  her  head,  which  was  all 
that  her  noble  father  expected  her  to  do. 

"  Now  comes  the  point  of  my  observations, 
Hester,"  said  his  Lordship.  "  I  have  recapitu- 
lated what  /have  done  in  my  capacity  of  parent, 
for  my  children ; — you  are  now  to  hear  what  I 
expect  my  children  to  do  for  me.  You  and 
your  brother  will  shortly  quit  me.  When  you  are 
both  gone  my  position  will  be  materially  changed. 
I  mix  little,  as  you  know,  with  my  neighbours 
in  the  country ;  my  visiting  circle  in  London 
is  necessarily  confined ;  for  I  cannot  submit  to 
an  intercourse  with  persons  for  whom  I  feel  no 
regard  or  respect ;  and  the  principal  happiness  I 
enjoy  is  in  retirement  from  a  world  which  now 
possesses  for  me  little  of  interest  or  excitement. 
I  feel  it,  therefore,  necessary  to  establish  re- 
sources within  my  own  reach ; — society  that  will 
amuse  and  gratify  me,  and  a  companion  who 
may  take  the  place  of  a  daughter  whom  I  so 
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dearly  love,  but  to  retain  whom  near  me  would 
be  a  most  unworthy  sacrifice  of  her  interests  to 
my  enjoyments." 

Again  Lady  Hester  bowed. 

"  There  is,"  continued  Lord  Snowdon,  "  a 
person  coming  here  with  her  mother  to  meet  the 
Royal  party — a  friend  of  yours — upon  whom, 
with  that  mother's  sanction,  I  have  fixed  my 
choice.  She  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  assume 
the  rank  which  I  can  bestow  upon  her.  Her 
blood  is  noble ;  her  family  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable ;  her  mind  pure  and  spotless ;  her 
person  fair  and  beautiful." 

In  a  moment  all  the  truth  flashed  into  Lady 
Hester's  mind.  Her  father,  who,  during  his 
solemn  pronunciation  of  the  kst  part  of  his 
address  had  rivetted  his  eyes  upon  her  counte- 
nance, saw  that  it  had  done  so. 

"  Well,  Hester,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  can  you 
guess  who  the  lady  is  ?" 

«  I— really,"  replied  Lady  Hester,  «  I  "— 

"  You  know  her,  Madam,  as  well  as  I  do," 
said  the  Marquess  ;  "  you  are  only  acting,  and 
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you  play  your  part  ill,  Hester.  However,  there 
can  be  no  use  in  fencing  with  this  matter.  Miss 
Oldham  is  destined  to  become  the  future  Mar- 
chioness of  Snowdon." 

Lady  Hester's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the 
announcement,  which,  however,  did  not  greatly 
surprise  her ;  but  she  smiled  through  them,  and 
unable  to  utter  a  word,  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck, 
imprinted  a  filial  kiss  on  his  cheek. 

A  volume  could  not  have  said  more. 

"  There,  there,  Hester,"  said  his  Lordship, 
gently  disentangling  himself  from  her  embrace  ; 
"  sit  down,  dear,  sit  down." 

Lady  Hester  did  as  she  was  commanded,  after 
a  repulse  which  could  only  have  found  a  prece- 
dent in  the  conjugal  reproof  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  whose  "  first  wife  was  a  Percy." 

"  I  am  to  understand  then,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, with  a  graciously  solemn  smile,  "  that  my 
project  has  the  sanction  of  Lady  Hester  Plin- 
limmon." 

"  Sanction  !  my  dear  Father,"  said  Lady  Hes- 
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ter,  "  what  wish  can  I  have  but  for  your  happi- 
ness. Heaven  grant  it  may  be  secured  by  this 
marriage." 

"  The  results,  Lady  Hester,"  said  her  father, 
"  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  problema- 
tical to  require  so  solemn  an  appeal ;  they  must 
be  left  to  futurity.  From  you,  I  expect  merely 
that  you  should  receive  your  visitor  with  kind- 
ness and  friendliness.'  You  have  always  esteemed 
and  spoken  highly  of  her  before  she  was  invested 
with  the  character  in  which  she  will  now  appear 
at  Lionsden ;  continue  to  her  in  that  character 
the  same  amity  and  affection  of  which  you 
thought  her  worthy,  before  you  had  any  idea  of 
her  assuming  it." 

"  Is  it,  Sir,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  so  entirely 
decided,  that  it  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  thing 
settled?" 

"  I  should  think,  Hester,"  said  the  Marquess, 
elevating  his  head,  "  that  when  I  decided  to 
make  Miss  Elizabeth  Oldham,  Marchioness  of 
Snowdon,  little  else  remained  to  conclude  the 
affair." 
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"  I  merely  asked,  Sir,"  said  Lady  Hester. 
"  For  myself,  grateful  as  I  am  for  all  your  kind- 
nesses, and,  above  all,  for  the  consideration 
which  has  so  long  delayed  your  second  marriage, 
I  have  but  one  course  to  follow — to  receive 
Elizabeth  as  an  old  friend  for  whom  my  esteem 
and  aifection  are  justified  by  your  decision." 

"  Thank  you,  Hester,"  said  Lord  Snowdon ; 
"  I  thought  I  knew  how  you  would  act ; — I  am 
not  disappointed  in  my  estimate  of  the  feelings 
of  a  daughter  of  mine." 

Of  her  Ladyship's  conduct  the  Marquess  cer- 
tainly might  have  formed  his  opinion;  but  he  little 
knew  what  were  her  feelings  upon  the  occasion : 
they  were  of  a  nature  not  to  be  revealed ;  they 
were  even  of  a  character  not  to  be  encouraged. 
It  was  not  because  her  father  chose  to  marry 
again,  that  she  trembled  and  wept ;  it  was  not 
because  Miss  Elizabeth  Oldham  was  so  con- 
siderably his  junior  in  years,  that  she  felt  alarmed 
for  his  happiness ;  she — 

"  Had  not  the  smallest  doubt  or  fear  of  her  revolt, 
For  she  had  eyes  and  chose  him." 
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These  were  not  the  grounds  and  sources  of  her 
anguish  and  apprehensions; — but  there  were 
reasons  why  she  believed  in  her  heart  that  the 
match  would  turn  out  ill,  which  she  dare  not  as 
yet  reveal  to  a  human  b^ng.  She  admitted,  how- 
ever, to  herself,  a  possibility  of  her  being  much 
relieved  in  her  mind  after  she  had  seen  and 
spoken  with  her  future  mother-in-law,  although 
the  point  to  which  she  would  most  desire  to 
bring  their  conversation  was  one  on  which,  upon 
no  account  in  the  world,  she  ought  to  touch.  One 
thing  was  certain — her  duty  was  to  obey  her 
father;  she  had  pledged  herself  to  do  it;  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  she  did  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 


No  sooner  had  the  welcome  intelligence  that 
their  Majesties  were  expected  to  visit  Lionsden 
Castle,  circulated  through  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Shuttlework,  than  a  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion, presided  over  by  the  Mayor,  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  pre- 
senting two  addresses  upon  the  occasion,  one  to 
the  King,  and  another  to  the  Queen ;  the  latter 
accompanied  by  a  petition  that  her  Majesty 
would  condescend  to  accept  some  specimens  of 
the  maniifacture,  for  which  that  ancient  place 
had  been  so  long  famous:  and  after  several 
speeches  had  been  made,  several  resolutions 
were  passed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Mayor 
should  forthwith  put  himself  in  communication 
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with  the  Marquess  of  Snowdon,  who,  in  addition 
to  all  his  other  claims  upon  their  attention,  was 
their  Recorder,  with  whom  it  was  absolutely- 
necessary  the  corporation  should  advise  as  to 
the  time  and  place  of  presentation. 

Accordingly  the  Mayor  despatched  a  letter  to 
his  Lordship,  requesting  the  honour  of  an  inter- 
view, and  begging  his  Lordship  to  have  the 
goodness  to  fix  a  time  most  convenient  to  him- 
self for  that  purpose.  To  this  letter  the  Mar- 
quess was  pleased  to  return  one  of  his  most 
gracious  answers.  He  saw  the  propriety  of  the 
proposition,  he  anticipated  the  increased  eclat 
which,  the  presentation  of  the  addresses  in  his 
house  would  confer  upon  the  fSte,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  at  the  prospect  before  him,  that 
he  appointed  the  Mayor  to  call  upon  him  at 
five  o'clock  the  same  afternoon,  or,  as  his  Lord- 
ship expressed  himself,  "  he  hoped  the  Mayor 
would  do  him  the  favour"  of  a  visit  at  that  hour. 
With  such  unlooked  for  humility  and  condescen- 
sion, how  could  the  right  worshipful  the  Mayor  of 
Shuttlework  but  be  delighted  ?    His  Lordship's 
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suggestion  was  a  command,  and  accordingly  the 
worshipful  the  Mayor  made  himself  ready  to 
fulfil  the  engagement. 

Lord  Snowdon  having  quitted  the  castle  for 
the  purpose  of  personally  superintending  some 
of  the  multifarious  arrangements  in  preparation, 
left  a  message  for  the  Mayor  begging  him  to 
wait,  if  it  should  happen  that  his  Lordship  was 
not  returned  when  the  "  right  worshipful"  should 
arrive.  It  so  chanced,  that  the  day,  as  it  wore 
on,  became  foul  and  stormy;  and  the  Mayor, 
who  rode  to  Lionsden,  got  completely  drenched 
with  rain  on  his  way  thither,  and  arrived  at  his 
destination  while  yet  his  noble  host  was  de- 
tained by  "  stress  of  weather,"  at  some  distant 
part  of  his  magnificent  domain. 

The  Marquess  had  left  word  that  the  Mayor 
should  be  shown  into  his  Lordship's  own  room,  (as 
it  was  called,)  the  ante-room  to  his  bed-chamber, 
and  of  the  same  size  with  that  apartment ;  which, 
while  it  was  adopted  for  the  sanctum,  in  which  he 
passed  all  his  mornings,  and  transacted  all  his 
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business,  served  also  for  his  dressing -room. 
Thither,  according  to  his  Lord's  direction,  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  ushered  the  right  worship- 
ful; who,  dripping  wet  as  he  was,  did  not  appear 
at  all  displeased  at  seeing  a  fire  burning  in  the 
room,  although  the  season  of  the  year  was  not 
yet  very  far  advanced. 

"  My  Lord  desired  me  to  say.  Sir,"  said  the 
servant,  "  that  he  expects  you  to  dine  here  to- 
day." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do,  I  am  wet  through,  I" 

"  Why,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  "  my  Lord,  you 
know,  is  very  particular ;  he  will  expect  you  to 
dress  for  dinner." 

"  To  be  sure — yes ;"  said  the  Mayor,  some- 
what puzzled. 

"  You  can  dress  here,  Sir,"  said  the  man. 

"  Oh !  then,  that  will  do  exceedingly  well," 
replied  the  Mayor ;  "  have  the  goodness  to  let 
my  servant  boy  wait,  till  I  send  for  him." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  groom 
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of  tlie  chambers  retired,  unconscious  of  the  mis- 
chief he  had  occasioned  by  one  single,  simple, 
and  perfectly  correct  observation. 

The  Mayor,  left  alone  in  the  room,  wet, 
dirty,  and  uncomfortable,  had  been  told  that  the 
Marquess  would  expect  him  to  dress  for  dinner — 
the  servant  had  also  told  him  that  he  could  dress 
"  Aere."  His  worship  taking  this  hint,  au  pied  de  la 
lettre,  felt  convinced  that  all  the  stories  of  Lord 
Snowdon's  excessive  pride  were  calumnies,  and 
instanced  to  himself,  as  a  proof  of  his  Lordship's 
great  consideration  for  his  humbler  visitors,  the 
fact,  that  he  himself  had  not  only  been  told  that 
he  might  dress  "  here,"  in  this  extremely  com- 
fortable room,  but  that  with  a  delicacy  of  atten- 
tion quite  unparalleled,  directions  had  been 
given  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of  "  making 
himself  comfortable,"  the  moment  he  arrived. 

"  'Gad^"  thought  the  Mayor,  "  here  are  the 
things  put  ready  for  me,  all  airing  by  the  fire ; 
I  had  better  lose  no  time,  but  get  off  my  wet 
clothes  before  my  Lord  comes,  and  pack  them 
away  by  the  boy.     Upon  my  word — talk  of  the 
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aristocracy — I  should  like  to  see  any  man  more 
mindful  or  attentive  to  his  visitors,  than  this." 

Saying  which,  having  first  bolted  the  door, 
the  right  worshipful  began  by  divesting  himself 
of  his  saturated  garnjents,  and  seating  himself 
by  the  fire,  proceeded  to  habit  himself  in  the 
different  articles  of  dress  which  had  been  care- 
fully disposed  for  the  use  of  the  Marquess,  by 
his  trembling  and  ^attentive  valet;  a  process 
which  he  so  speedily  performed,  that  long  before 
a  rattling  on  the  lock  announced  an  arrival,  the 
right  worshipful  was  cased  in  the  noble  Mar- 
quess's shirt,  stockings,  waiscoat,  and  pantaloons, 
which,,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  right  wor- 
shipful, fitted  him,  as  he  said,  "  like  a  glove." 

The  noise  at  the  door  hurried  his  operation  of 
collecting  his  wet  "  things,"  which  he  had  got 
rid  of,  and  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  tying  up 
in  a  red  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  (superseded 
in  its  natural  office  by  one  of  the  Marquess's 
finest  squares  of  cambric)  when  the  Marquess, 
finding  admittance  to  his  sanctum  denied 
through  its  ordinary  entrance,  proceeded  along 
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the  corridor  into  the  bed -room,  and  thence 
into  what  the  reader  already  knows  was  its  ante- 
chamber, erst  the  region  of  his  Lordship's  retire- 
ment, and  now  the  scene  of  the  right  worshipful's 
activity. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  said  the  Marquess,  starting 
back,  "  what  does  all  this  mean  ? — Mr.  Mayor, 
I" 

"  Thank  you,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  I 
have  availed  myself  of  your  Lordship's  good- 
nature—  the  things  fit  capitally — I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  how  to  thank  your  Lordship  enough, 
for  my  clothes  were  quite  soaked,  as  you  may 
see,"  pointing  to  the  yet  reeking  bundle  deposited 
upon  one  of  the  most  delicately  cushioned  fau- 
teuils  in  existence. 

Lord  Snowdon,  proud  as  he  was — disgusted 
as  he  was — and  angry  as  he  was  —  saw  in  a 
moment  the  nature  of  the  mistake :  how  pro- 
duced he  did  not  stay  to  inquire ;  he  felt  that 
the  Mayor  had  not  intentionally  presumed,  but 
that  he  had  committed  an  unparalleled  solecism 
in  good  manners,  which  might,  as  his  Lordship 
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thought,  have  originated  in  the  negligence  of 
his  own  servants,  or  the  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
usages  of  society,  on  the  part  of  his  visitor. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  his  Lordship,  smiling  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  -event  through  the  indigna- 
tion which  he  struggled  to  conceal,  "  that  you 
have  made  yourself  so  comfortable,  Mr.  Mayor," 
saying  which  his  Lordship  rang  the  bell. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  comfort.  Sir,"  replied  the  right 
worshipful,  "  a  great  comfort  to  get  rid  of  wet 
things,  'specially  when  one  is  liable  to  rheumatiz. 
I'll  just  wash  my  hands,  and  then  I  shall  be 
ready,  my  Lord,  for  our  talk." 

Suiting  the  word  to  the  action,  the  Mayor,  to 
the  increased  horror  and  dismay  of  his  noble 
host,  proceeded  to  pour  water  into  a  basin,  which 
no  touch  but  that  of  the  Marquess  had  before 
profaned,  and  to  go  through  the  operation  of 
washing  his  hands,  indulging,  towards  its  termi- 
nation, his  face  with  a  general  visitation  of  the 
towel,  while  the  Marquess  stood  looking  on  in 
a  stupor  of  astonishment. 

"  Put  some  clothes  for  me  to  dress,  Sir,"  said 
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the  Marquess  to  liis  valet,  who  entered  the 
apartment. 

"  My  Lord— I" — said  the  valet. 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you,  Sir,"  interrupted  the 
Marquess,  "  put  some  clothes  for  me  to  dress." 

The  expression  of  the  valet's  countenance 
when  he  beheld  the  Mayor  habited  in  the  cos- 
tume of  his  Lord,  is  indescribable ;  he  saw  that 
he  must  not  speak,  and  accordingly  turned  from 
the  room  to  get  a  new  supply  of  drapery. 

"  Hallo  !  I  say,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  I  wish 
you  would  just  give  this  bundle  to  my  boy,  and 
tell  him  to  bring  up  the  gig — at  what  time  shall 
I  say,  my  Lord  ?" 

"  Whenever  you  please,  Sir,"  said  Lord  Snow- 
don  ;  "  we  are  very  early  people  here." 

"  Say  ten — half  past  ten,"  said  the  Mayor. 

"  And  here,  Stephens,"  said  Lord  Snowdon, 
"  show  the  Mayor  into  the  library.  I  will  come 
to  you  there,  Sir,  when  I  have  dressed." 

"  Oh  !  I  see,  my  Lord — I  see,"  said  Mr. 
Wiseman  —  such  was  the  name  of  the  right 
worshipful — "  you  are  wet  too.    Ha  !  Providence 
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makes  no  distinctions,  Sir :  a  Mayor  or  a  Mar- 
quess all  one,  eh — aye,  you  are  right ;  at  your 
time  of  life,  wet  boots  are  very  dangerous." 

The  look  which  the  Marquess  cast  upon  the 
unhappy  man  was  witiiering — parching — killing 
— but  it  was  lost  upon  its  object.  The  Mayor 
of  Shuttlework  was,  in  his  own  circle,  as  much  of 
a  divinity  as  the  Marquess  at  Lionsden ;  and  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  condescension  to  which 
he  attributed  the  convenience  of  the  change  of 
clothes,  added  to  a  conviction  already  established 
in  his  mind,  that  the  Marquess  knew  whom  he 
had  to  deal  with,  and  that  although  proud  to  the 
world  at  large,  to  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
of  Shuttlework,  he  wished  to  make  himself  parti- 
cularly agreeable. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  valet  to  Lord 
Snowdon  of  the  causes  of  the  mishap  which  had 
occurred,  convinced  him  that  as  it  was  his  present 
object  to  conciliate  the  corporation,  and  gratify  its 
head,  his  only  course  was  the  observation  of  per- 
fect silence  on  the  subject ;  and  a  determination 
not  to  excite  that  combination  of  regret,  shame, 
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and  remorse  in  the  mind  of  the  right  worship- 
ful, which  must  utterly  overwhelm  him  if  he  ever 
were  made  sensible  of  the  offence  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  the  outrage  he  had  perpetrated. 

The  perfect  ease  and  independence  of  manner 
which  the  Mayor  assumed,  when,  after  a  length- 
ened preparation  at  the  toilette,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess joined  him  in  the  library,  were  infinitely 
more  shocking  to  his  Lordship's  feeKngs,  than 
the  efi'ects  of  his  ignorance.  The  true  indication 
of  a  vulgar  mind  is  presumption  upon  condescen- 
sion ;  and  Mr.  Wiseman,  who  had  been  taught 
to  dread  the  great  inhabitant  of  Lionsden  as 
something  superhuman,  was  so  completely  over- 
come by  the  extraordinary  civility  of  his  noble 
host,  that,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  he  fancied 
himself  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
determined  to  conduct  himself  accordingly. 

The  party  at  dinner  consisted  of  Lady  Hester, 

Miss  Everingham,  (an  humble  companion,)  the 

Marquess,  and  the  Mayor.     A  vacant  chair  at 

the  table  was  to  be  occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Win- 
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scott ;  but  as  one  of  tlie  rules — fixed  as  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians — or,  as  the  Mayor 
would  have  read  it.  Maids  and  Parsons — was, 
that  dinner  was  served  punctually  at  the  hour 
named,  and  never  was  detained  or  delayed  on 
account  of  the  non -arrival  of  any  of  the  invited 
guests,  be  their  rank  what  it  might.  To  this 
established  custom  of  the  house,  founded  rather 
upon  common  sense' than  pride,  was  attributable 
the  agreeable  circumstance,  that  nobody  ever 
failed  in  punctuality,  who  knew  the  rigid  ad- 
herence to  a  law  once  laid  down  in  his  family, 
which  the  noble  Marquess  was  in  the  habit  of 
maintaining. 

The  dinner  proceeded  without  one  observa- 
tion upon  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry,  and,  indeed, 
without  many  observations  of  any  kind. 

"  Lady  Hester,"  said  Mr.  Wiseman,  "  may 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  wine  with 
you 

"  Lady  Hester  does  not  drink  wine,  Mr. 
Mayor,"  said  his  Lordship. 
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"  I  thought,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  I  saw  her 
Ladyship  drinking  some  just  now." 

"  With  me^  Sir,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  her 
Ladyship  sometimes  does." 

Lady  Hester  cast  a  commiserating  look  at 
her  father  in  behalf  of  their  guest. 

"  Well  then,  my  Lord,  what  say  you  to  a 
glass  ?"  said  Wiseman. 

"  Give  Mr.  Wiseman  some  wine,"  said  Lord 
Snowdon  to  the  butler. 

In  vain  did  the  Mayor  hold  his  glass  in  his 
hand,  in  vain  endeavour  to  catch  the  eye  of  his 
noble  host ;  he  waited  for  a  minute  or  two,  but 
finding  no  preparation  making  upon  "  the  reci- 
procity system,"  he  swallowed  his  own  cham- 
pagne, and  continued  eating. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Mr.  Mayor,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, who  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  his  visitor  in 
mind  of  the  business  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
debted for  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  Lions- 
den,  '•'  that  the  addresses  should  be  presented 
by  you  at  the  head  of  the  Corporation." 

"  No,  my  Lord,  I  believe  not,"  said  Wiseman  ; 
f3 
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"your  Lordship  will  have  to  read  them  as  our 
Recorder.  You  know  the  Recorder  is  the  servant 
of  the  Corporation ;  and  as  the  proverb  says,  we 
are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  keep  a  dog  and 
bark  ourselves." 

"  The  servant  of  the  Corporation  !"  faltered 
the  Marquess. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Wiseman,  "  our  Recorder 
is  very  much  assiihilated  to  the  Recorder  of 
London ;  only,  my  Lord,  the  London  Recorder 
is  always  a  lawyer  and  understands  his  business. 
Now,  in  your  case,  we  are  too  proud  to  have  you 
with  us,  without  troubling  you  to  do  any  work, 
except  by  deputy ;  but  when  an  occasion  of  the 
present  kind  offers,  it  would  be  an  indignity  to 
the  Ring  and  Queen  to  suffer  the  addresses  to 
be  read  by  a  deputy  while  the  principal  was 
present ;  and  as  for  the  Mayor's  reading  them, 
that's  totally  out  of  the  question,  because, 
although  as  far  as  my  own  private  feelings  goes^ 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  do  it,  yet,  you  see,  I 
must  consider  my  office  and  its  privileges,  with 
a  view  to  the  rights  of  my  successor.'* 
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"  I  see,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  your  dignity  to  condescend  so  far." 

"  Exactly  so,  my  Lord,"  said  Wiseman. 
"  Lady  Hester,  shall  I  give  you  some  of  this 
dish  before  me  ?" 

"  Hand  those  entrees  round,"  said  the  Mar- 
quess to  the  servants,  in  an  agony  at  the  officious 
civility  of  his  civic  superior. 

"  Still,"  said  Lord  Snowdon,  "  I  think  in  my 
own  house  I  ought  not  to  read  them — I  think 
it  would  be  inconvenient." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Wiseman,  "  on  account  of  your 
eye-sight,  my  Lord?  Aye, — now  if  you  would  but 
wear  spectacles — the  glass  you  use  is  of  no  service 
whatever,  compared  with  a  good  pair  of  spec- 
tacles. My  grandmother,  my  Lord,  who  was  a 
very  fine  woman  of  her  age,  was  uncommon  con- 
ceited about  her  looks,  and  we  could  not  per- 
suade her  to  put  on  regular  spectacles  till  she 
was  very  old,  but  when  she  did,  she  never  left 
'em  off  again." 

"  I  did  not  mean.  Sir,"  said  Lord  Snowdon, 
"  that  in  that  sense  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 
F  4 
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me  to  read  the  addresses ;  I  meant  that  it  would 
be  more  convenient  that  the  addresses  should 
come  to  this  house  from  the  Corporation,  without 
my  appearing  to  have  any  personal  participation 
in  them,  which  might- with  some  people  lower 
their  character  for  spontaneous  loyalty  and  duti- 
ful attachment,  which,  in  fact,  so  eminently 
distinguish  them." 

"  Oh  !  I  see  what  you  mean,  my  Lord,"  said 
Wiseman;  "  I  thought  it  was  on  account  of 
your  eyes ; — well,  I'll  think  about  it ;  I'll  consult 
my  brethren,  and  we'll  get  your  Lordship's  de- 
puty to  tip  us  a  law  opinion  upon  it;  for  I 
should  like  to  do  the  thing  regular  if  it  is  to  be 
done  at  all." 

"  /  should  like,"  thought-  the  Marquess ; 
"  poor  wretch  !" 

By  this  time  dinner  was  ended,  and  having 
been  served  a  la  Russe,  the  dessert  remained, 
the  only  additions  to  which  were  two  ices.  At 
this  moment  Sir  Harry  Winscott  was  announced. 
Lord  Snowdon  waited  till  he  had  reached  his 
eye,  before  he  expressed  the  slightest  conviction 
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of  his  arrival :  when  he  approached  his  chair, 
the  Marquess  bowed ;  Sir  Harry  bowed  to  Lady 
Hester  and  sat  down. 

"  Which  ice  do  you  choose,  Sir  Harry,"  said 
the  Marquess,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his 
countenance,  "cream  or  water  ? — What  are  they. 
Hall?" 

"  Brown  bread  and  grape,  my  Lord,"  said 
the  butler. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord,"  said  Sir 
Harry,  (quite  aware  that  as  he  had  missed  his 
time  he  had  no  chance  for  a  dinner,)  "  I  will 
wait  a  moment,  if  you  please — ice,  when  one  is 
hot,  is  not  quite  safe." 

"  I  never  am  hot.  Sir  Harry,"  said  Lord 
Snowdon. 

"  No,  I  dare  say,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  but 
when  one  is  late." 

"  I  never  am  late,'  Sir,"  said  the  Marquess. 
"  Will  you  take  some  wine  ?" 

"  Presently,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  "  not  having 
eaten  any  thing,  I" — 

"  I  did  not  inquire.  Sir  Harry,  what  you  had 
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eaten,"  said  the  boiling  magnifico. — "  Take  the 
wafers  to  Sir  Harry  Winscott." 

Wiseman,  the  Mayor,  saw  that  something 
was  wrong.  Lady  Hester  knew  how  to  soften 
down  the  asperities,  and  in  addressing  the  last 
arrival,  expressed  with  her  looks  what  even  she, 
dear  soul,  would  not  have  ventured  to  speak 
with  her  tongue.  The  Mayor  thought  it  delicate 
to  change  the  subject. 

"  It's  very  wonderful,  my  Lord,"  said  the  in- 
trepid Wiseman,  "  how  beautifully  and  correctly 
art  now-a-days  imitates  nature." 

"  Yes,"  said,  or  rather  bowed,  the  Marquess. 

"  Wonderful  improvements.  Sir,"  continued 
the  right  worshipful ;  "  now,  nothing  upon  this 
human  earth  can  look  more  like  natural  hair 
than  your  Lordship's.  Nothing — only  that  I 
know  what  it  is — would  make  any  body  believe 
that  that  wasn't  your  own  hair." 

"  Put  the  wine  round.  Hall,"  said  the  Mar- 
quess ;    "  yes." 

"  /knd  then,  my  Lord,"  continued  this  dread- 
ful person,  "  your  way  of  combing  it  up  a  little, 
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now  and  then — hey — that  carries  on  the  decep- 
tion— doesn't  it,  my  Lady  Hester  ?" 

The  Mayor,  on  making  this  appeal,  turned 
to  the  fair  daughter  of  the  house,  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  won- 
derment and  fear ;  wonderment  as  to  how  far 
he  was  inclined  to  proceed  with  his  facetice,  and 
fear  for  the  visitation  which  her  father  might 
inflict  upon  his  sins  against  his  personal  sensi- 
tiveness ;  "  the  wig"  being  the  very  tenderest 
point  upon  which  any  living  creature  could 
impinge,  not  even  Hester  herself  being  per- 
mitted to  know,  or  even  believe,  that  it  was  not 
"  all  his  own." 

"  I  see,  Miss,"  said  the  Mayor,  addressing 
her  Ladyship,  "  you  have  got  your  eyes  upon 
me." 

The  Marquess  shuddered. 

"  You  think  these  things  of  your  Pa's  fit  me 
uncommon  well." 

"  Mr.  Wiseman,"  said  his  Lordship,  writhing 
with  agony,  "  Lady  Hester  has  not  had  the 
advantage  of  an  initiation  into  the  arcana  of  my 
f6 
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dressing-room.      Help  yourself,    Sir.      Hester, 
dear,  it  is  getting  late." 

"  Hester  dear"  immediately  gave  Miss  Ever- 
ingham  a  look,  and  rose  from  her  seat.  They 
proceeded  to  the  door,  which  the  Marquess  him- 
self opened.  As  they  passed  the  right  wor- 
shipful, he  said,  in  an  under  tone,  to  her  Lady- 
ship, "  I  hope  I  haven't  driven  you  away  by 
any  observation  of  mine,  Miss  ?" 

The  Marquess  resumed  his  seat ;  to  the 
Mayor  he  continued  his  little  attentions,  but  of 
Sir  Harry  he  took  no  more  notice  than  if  he  had 
been  only  the  cushion  of  the  chair  upon  which 
he  sat. 

"  I  remember,  my  Lord,"  said  Wiseman,  "  an 
old  Alderman  of  ours  who  traced  a  relationship 
to  your  Lordship.  It  was  when  I  was  a 
boy" 

Here  his  Lordship  told  the  butler,  who  re- 
mained in  the  room  to  put  round  the  wine,  that 
he  need  not  stay.  His  Lordship  was  getting 
nervous  as  to  matters  of  genealogy.  The  man 
went. 
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"  When  you  were  a  boy,  Mr.  Mayor  ?"  said 
the  Marquess. 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  said  Wiseman,  "  he  was 
an  Alderman, — it  was  in  your  Lordship^s  father's 
time, — the  Corporation  used  to  dine  here  then 
very  often — he,  he,  he  ! — very  often  indeed,  my 
Lord." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  they  did,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, with  a  look  expressively  indicative  of  his 
own  determination  that  such  horrors  never 
should  happen  in  his  time. 

"  And  this  man,"  continued  the  Mayor,  "  was 
a  very  good  man ;  his  name  was  Plinlimmon, 
like  your  Lordship's,  and  he  traced  back  to 
your  House,  and  proved  the  connexion  quite 
clearly." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  Marquess.  "  In  what 
line  was  he  ?" 

"  In  the  bacon  and  butter  line,  at  first,  my 
Lord,"  said  the  Mayor  ;  "  but  he  afterwards  got 
up  in  the  world,  and  became  a  general  mer- 
chant, and  died  at  his  villa,  on  the  other  side  of 
Shuttlework." 
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Lord  Snowdon  would  have  given  the  world  to 
explain  to  Sir  Harry  Winscott,  (who  was  what 
his  Lordship  considered  "  a  very  decent  sort  of 
Baronet,  in  the  neighbourhood,")  how,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  his  vis-d-vis  got  ad- 
mittance to  his  table,  but  that  the  indignity 
which  he  felt  had  been  cast  upon  him  by  the 
Baronet's  want  of  punctuality,  was  so  much 
greater  in  his  estimation,  than  those  inflicted  by 
the  Mayor's  want  of  worldly  knowledge,  that  he 
could  not  so  far  relax  as  to  give  his  "  worthy'* 
friend  the  slightest  information  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Harry  guessed  it  all.  Like  every  body 
else  within  the  sphere  of  Lionsden,  he  knew  all 
about  the  Royal  visit,  and  saw  in  the  strained 
courtesy,  and  forced  condescension  of  the  noble 
host,  an  endurance  which  he  could  not  have 
exerted,  unless  he  had  some  one  of  his  "great 
points"  to  carry — points  upon  which,  be  it  recol- 
lected, so  willed  it  fate,  his  Lordship  was  inva- 
riably defeated. 

The  conversation  slackened;  for  the  Mayor, 
notwithstanding  his  imperturbable  self-satisfac- 
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tion,  felt  his  social  powers  very  considerably 
weakened  by  the  perfect  silence  of  the  Baronet, 
for  whom,  in  his  own  circle,  every  body  had  a 
very  high  respect.  He  had  sense  enough  to 
argue  with  himself,  even  under  the  influence  of 
the  Marquess's  wine,  that  if  such  a  person  as 
Sir  Harry  Winscott  felt  so  much  awe  for  the 
great  man  as  to  be  kept  mute  and  silent,  that  he 
must  be  going  at  somewhat  too  fast  a  pace,  by 
keeping  the  whole  of  the  "  talk"  to  himself;  his 
temporary  embarrassment  was,  however,  utterly 
useless  as  an  inducement  to  Sir  Harry  to  come 
forward,  who,  between  hunger  and  indignation 
at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  (but  for  which, 
as  he  knew  the  rule  of  the  house,  he  ought  to 
have  been  prepared,)  remained  as  dark  and  as 
gloomy  as  ever,  sipping  his  wine  gravely  and 
mechanically,  at  the  same  time  drawing  himself 
up,  and'  affecting,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  to 
look  as  dignified  as  his  magnificent  host. 

The  Marquess  m.ost  devoutly  wished  both  his 
guests  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  would  not 
have  endured  their  society  ten  minutes  after  his 
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daughter's  departure,  but  that  he  dreaded  the 
exhibition  which  he  was  convinced  the  Right 
Worshipful  would  make  if  they  went  to  the 
ladies,  and  anticipated  the  annoyance  which  his 
observations  and  remarks  would  inflict  upon  his 
daughter.  He  therefore  sat  on,  touching  upon 
the  business  of  the  addresses,  in  hopes  either 
that  his  visitors  would  make  a  move,  or  that  if 
they  did  not,  Lady  Hester  would  have  retired 
before  they  should  think  proper  to  do  so.  At 
length  finding  the  Mayor  immoveable,  his  Lord- 
ship rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  cofi'ee  to  be 
brought  to  them  in  the  dinner-room.  The  ser- 
vant who  received  the  command,  mentioned  that 
Sir  Harry  Winscott's  carriage  was  ready. 

"  Is  my  gig  come  ?"  said  the  Mayor,  turning 
round  to  the  servant  with  a  conciliatory  smile. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  man  "  it  has  been  here 
some  time." 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  the  Mayor.  "  Is  it  a  fine 
night?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Sir,"  said  the  man ;  "  I  will 
inquire." 
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"  My  poor  old  mare,  my  Lord,  has  got  a  bit 
of  a  cold  upon  her,"  said  the  right  worshipful 
— "  and  I  should  not  like  her  to  get  wet. 
She  has  been  a  good  un  in  her  time,  my  Lord ; 
but  as  I  was  saying  t'other  day  to  Mrs.  W.,  we 
none  of  us  get  better  as  we  get  older  ;-^he,  he  ! 
— I  dare  say  you  feel  that,  my  Lord  ?" 

"  It  rains  very  hard,  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  re- 
turning. 

The  Mayor  within  doors,  now  fully  expected 
that  his  Lordship  would  have  made  an  offer  to 
protect  the  mare  without,  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  by  desiring  that  she  might  be  sent  to 
the  stables ;  but,  no — she  might  have  "  melted, 
thawed,  and  resolved  herself  into  a  dew,"  for  all 
his  Lordship  cared ;  indeed,  except  as  tending 
to  interrupt  and  mar  the  preparations  for  the 
fite-champetre,  the  state  of  the  weather  was 
highly  consolatory  to  him,  as  being  likely  to  act 
upon  the  humane  feelings  of  the  right  wor- 
shipful chandler,  and  so  induce  him  to  beat  a 
retreat — a  consummation  which  the  Marquess 
most  devoutly  wished.     His  Lordship  was  not 
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wrong  in  his  expectations :  the  Mayor  moved, 
and  the  Marquess  breathed  again ;  but  judge  his 
Lordship's  horror  and  amazement,  when  Sir 
Harry,  who — in  the  plenitude  of  his  indignation  at 
the  treatment  which  hejiad  met  with,  had  hitherto 
remained  either  perfectly  silent  or  merely  assent- 
ing with  a  nod  to  any  general  proposition — 
said, 

"  Mr.  Mayor,  as  'the  night  is  so  bad,  send 
away  your  open  carriage,  and  I  will  set  you  down. 
You  know  I  must  go  through  Shuttlework  in 
my  way  home;  I  shall  be  most  happy" 

"  Sir,  you  are  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Wise- 
man ;  "I  shall  be  very,  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
I'll  send  away  my  poor  old  Jenny ;  and  I  am 
sure,  if  she  could  speak,  she  would  thank  you 
too.  Sir  Harry." 

Saying  which,  the  right  worshipful  Mr. 
Wiseman,  without  any  further  ceremony,  laid 
violent  hands  on  the  cord  which  led  to  the  Mar- 
quess's chair,  and  pulling  it  con  amove,  rang  the 
bell  with  a  strength  and  violence  fully  propor- 
tioned to  his  gratitude  and  delight. 
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"  What  may  your  commands  be  with  the  ser- 
vant, Mr.  Mayor?"  said  the  Marquess,  as  Hall 
entered  the  room. 

«  Oh !"  said  his  Worship,  "  Mr.  Hall,  have 
the  goodness  to  tell  them  to  send  away  my 
buggy ;  and  tell  the  boy  to  tell  his  missuss,  as 
she  need  not  set  up  for  m.e. — And,  Mr.  Hall, 
Sir,  will  you  be  kind  enough,  Sir,  to  put  my 
bundle — them  things  in  the  silk  pocket-hand- 
kerchief— just  in,  under  the  seat.  I  am  sorry  to 
give  you  so  much  trouble,  but" 

Hall,  who  glanced  his  eye  towards  his  Lord, 
thouofht  it  best  for  all  their  sakes  to  cut  these 
directions  as  short  as  possible,  and  retreated  to 
execute  the  mandate  of  the  Mayor,  followed  up 
to  the  door  of  the  room  by  that  right  worship- 
ful personage,  who  seemed  fearful  that  if  he 
once  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Hall,  his  bundle  would  be 
lost  to  all  eternity. 

"  A  very  civil  man  Mr.  Hall  my  Lord,"  said 
the  Mayor. 

"  Do  you  take  any  more  coffee,  Sir  Harry '^" 
said  the  Marquess. 
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"  No  more,  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Baronet. 

"  Don't  you  think,  my  Lord,  we  had  better 
go  to  the  young  ladies  ?"  said  Wiseman  ;  "  won't 
they  think  us  long?  I  hope  I  sha'n't  get  blamed. 
Mrs.  W.  often  says  to -me,  that  I  must  be  very 
agreeable  when  the  females  are  gone;  for  that 
she  never  can  get  me  or  my  friends  up  to  tea 
whenever  I  have  a  spread,  or  we  go  any  where 
to  dine  out." 

Of  all  the  offences  which  plain  simple  man 
could  commit  against  the  Marquess,  the  most 
heinous  and  the  least  pardonable,  was  that  of  in- 
stituting a  comparison  between  his  Lordship  and 
any  thing  that  was  his,  and  any  other  person  or  any 
thing  that  belonged  to  him.  The  idea  of  putting 
his  parties,  and  his  ladies,  and  Ms  house,  in  com- 
petition with  the  saturnalia  of  the  Mayor,  or  the 
tea  parties  of  his  "  females,"  as  he  called  them, 
was  absolute  torture. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  Lady 
Hester  has  retired  long  before  this :  it  is  near 
twelve  o'clock." 

"  Mercy  on  us  !"  said  Mr.  Wiseman,  "  I  had 
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not  the  slightest  idea  of  that.  Time  flies  in 
pleasant  company,  my  Lord.  This  is  uncom- 
mon good,  my  Lord," — continued  his  Worship, 
smacking  his  lips  as  he  imbibed  some  remarkably 
fine  Cura^oa, — "uncommon  good,  indeed — some- 
thing with  orange  peel  in  it.  I  don't  know,  my 
Lord,  if  you  drink  much  rum -shrub — its  some- 
thing like  that, — only  this,  being  Frenchified  in 
its  name,  is  of  course  much  better.  Mrs.  W. 
makes  excellent  shrub,  my  Lord:  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  send  up  a  bottle  or  two,  I  shall  be 
very  glad." 

Lord  Snowdon  bowed. 

"  I  can  send  it  up,"  said  Wiseman,  "  when  I 
send  back  the  clothes  I  borrowed.  They  shall 
come  up  on  Wednesday,  my  Lord ;  Mrs.  W.  will 
get  them  washed  and  ironed,  and  all,  by  that 
time." 

Sir  Harry,  who  saw  the  workings  of  Lord 
Snowdon's  countenance  during  this  last  speech, 
although  he  was  himself  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Mayor's  thanks  and  pro- 
mises, was  certain  that  the  force  of  nature  could 
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go  very  little  farther,  and  that  his  noble  host 
was  within  one  moment  of  an  explosion.  Not 
to  be  rude  to  the  creature,  who,  with  his  myrmi- 
dons, was  to  add  fresh  importance  to  his  recep- 
tion of  royalty,  he  struggled  hard;  besides,  he 
saw  and  understood  the  source  of  all  the  ease  and 
familiarity  of  his  entete  guest ;  but  his  patience 
was  nearly  exhausted,  his  forbearance  nearly 
expended. 

Sir  Harry,  who  was  in  fact  extremely  anxious 
to  be  freed  from  a  scene,  the  fun  of  which  was 
considerably  diminished  by  the  apprehension  of 
results,  suggested  to  Mr.  Wiseman,  that  although 
his  horse  was  secured  from  the  weather,  his  (Sir 
Harry's)  horses  were  not,  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  obey  his  commands. 

"  What !  was  you  a- waiting  for  me  to  start. 
Sir  Harry  ?"  said  the  Mayor.  "  Dear  me,  I  am 
very  sorry ;  only  think — I  should  have  sot  here 
another  hour  :  I  do  like  a  little  talk  in  the  even- 
ing." 

Hall  here  brought  Lord  Snowdon  a  tumbler 
of  what  was  called  at  Lionsden,  "King's  Cup." 
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"  Sir  Harry,"  said  his  Lordship,  descending 
from  his  stilts,  "  will  you  drink  some  of  this  ?" 

"  If  you  please,"  said  the  worthy  Baronet, 
who  looked  upon  this  as  a  sort  of  potable  ca- 
lumet at  parting. 

"  Mr.  Mayor,"  said  his  Lordship,  inquiringly, 
«will3/0M?" 

"  If  you  please,  my  Lord,"  said  his  Worship ; 
"  never  refuse  a  good  offer.  Dear  me  !"  conti- 
nued he,  "  this  is  very  nice  and  cool — very  nice, 
indeed." 

"  I  am  very  partial  to  this  beverage,"  said 
the  Marquess,  addressing  himself  to  Sir  Harry. 

"  Oh,  it's  very  good  !"  replied  his  Worship  : 
"  I  don't  think  I  ever  tasted  any  Beverage  be- 
fore, my  Lord, — upon  my  word,  it  is  very  nice." 

Lord  Snowdon  could  not  resist  exchanging 
a  look  with  Sir  Harry,  who  with  difficulty  re- 
sisted a  'fit  of  laughter,  into  which  he  was  near 
bursting. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Mayor,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  I 
attend  you." 

'^  On  Wednesday,  then,  my  Lord,"  said  Wise- 
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man,  "  I  will  bring  up  the  drafts  of  the  ad- 
dresses, and  the  opinion  of  the  Deputy  Re- 
corder." 

"  If  you  please." 

"  What  time  shall,  I  come,  my  Lord  ?"  said 
Wiseman  ;  "  about  the  same  time  as  I  came  to- 
day, or  rather  yesterday,  since  it  is  past  twelve 
o'clock?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  Lord  Snowdon, — "  no— I — beg 
you  to  come  early — say,  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon." 

"  Good  night,  my  Lord,"  said  Wiseman ; 
"  I  say,  my  Lord,  I'll  not  forget  the  shirt  and 
pantaloons,  and  things — good  night." 

His  Lordship  exchanged  adieus  with  his  part- 
ing visitors ;  and,  returning  to  his  chair,  threw 
himself  back  in  it,  and  exclaimed,  with  the 
affrighted  monarch, — 

"  '  So — being  gone,  I  am  a  man  again." 


CHAPTER  III. 


To  Lady  Hester,  the  resolution  of  her  father — 
which,  knowing  him  as  she  did,  she  had  antici- 
pated— of  not  bringing  his  guests  to  the  drawing- 
room,  was  a  great  relief.  It  gave  her  an  hour 
or  two  to  consider  and  reflect  upon  the  peculia- 
rity of  her  own  position,  and  upon  circumstances 
connected  with  the  intelligence  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  her,  the  day  before,  by  her  father, 
touching  his  proposed  marriage  with  Miss  Old- 
ham. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lady  Hester  to  Miss  Ever- 
ingham,  "  whether  my  brother  Alfred  is  aware 
of  Papa's  intention  of  marrying  again  ?  I  would 
give  the  world  to  know;  and  whether,  if  he 
knows  so  much  of  the  affair,  whether  he  knows 
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for  whom  the  honour  of  being  my  mother-in- 
law  is  destined.  For  myself  I  dare  not  write  to 
him  on  such  a  subject,  and  I  am  equally  afraid 
of  asking  my  father ;  but  still  it  seems  to  me 
absolutely  necessary-  that  I  should  do  some- 
thing in  the  business." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Lady  Hester,"  said  Miss 
Everingham,  "  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  the 
Marquess  has  made'  up  his  mind  to  the  marriage, 
nothing  that  either  Lord  Malvern  or  you  could 
say,  would  have  any  effect  in  altering  his  deter- 
mination." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  alter  his  determination," 
said  Lady  Hester,  "  my  father  has  always  been 
a  kind  parent  to  me  —  to  me  his  manner  has 
always  been  affectionate — he  is  perfectly  justified 
in  taking  any  step  which  he  may  consider  con- 
ducive to  his  happiness ;  and  he  may  rest  assured 
that  if  this  event  occurs,  he  will  meet  with  no 
conduct  on  my  part,  in  the  slightest  degree  cal- 
culated to  mar  the  brightness  of  his  prospects. 
It  will  be,  to  be  sure,  strange  enough ;  Elizabeth 
Oldham  and  myself  have  been  so  long  intimate 
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and  confidential  friends,  that  at  first,  her  new 
character  will  sit  oddly  upon  her  in  my  eyes ; 
but  if  it  is  decided,  it  is  my  duty  to  conform  my- 
self to  circumstances :  and  I  am  quite  certain  in 
such  cases,  even  if  at  first  a  child  may  feel  some 
natural  repugnance  to  a  foreign  influence,  it  is 
wisest  as  well  as  most  proper  to  smooth  all  diffi- 
culties, and  seem  satisfied  even  if  one  is  not 
quite  happy." 

"  With  these  feelings.  Lady  Hester,"  said 
Miss  Everingham,  "  which  do  you  so  much 
honour,  why  do  you  appear  so  anxious  about 
your  brother's  concurrence  in  the  arrange- 
ment ?" 

"  Ah,  Miss  Everingham,"  said  Lady  Hester, 
"  there  are  secrets  in  all  families ;  if  I  were  con- 
vinced that  Miss  Oldham  of  herself  had  willingly 
and  readily  consented  to  this  marriage,  all  my 
anxiety  upon  that  point  would  be  set  at  rest.  I 
cannot  ascertain  that  fact — if  even  I  might — 
until  I  receive  her  here ;  and  then  perhaps  a 
confession,  that  it  is  on  her  part  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  one  of  compulsion  on  the  part  of  her 
g2 
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motlier,  who  is  a  worldly,  calculating  woman — 
then,  I  say,  I  shall  learn  the  truth  too  late.  As 
far  as  my  own  opinion  goes,  knowing,  as  I  think 
I  do,  all  Elizabeth's  tastes  and  feelings,  I  can- 
not— loving  my  father  aifectionately,  and  seeing 
all  his  merits,  and  aware  of  his  power  and  place 
in  society — I  cannot  yet  believe  that  she  would 
of  herself  form  a  connection,  in  which  the 
striking  difference  'of  age  between  herself  and 
her  husband,  forms  an  objection  which,  however 
idle  it  may  be,  I  always  believed  in  her  mind  to 
have  been  insurmountable." 

"  Oh !  Lady  Hester,"  said  Miss  Everingham, 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  to  her 
companion  needed  no  interpretation,  "  I  think 
there  is  scarcely  any  young  -lady  in  existence, 
who  would  be  found  likely  to  decline  the  offer  of 
Lord  Snowdon's  hand." 

"  I  am  not  discussing  the  advantages  or 
evils  of  such  marriages,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  I 
merely  speak  of  them,  because  I  know  Elizabeth's 
opinions  upon  the  subject  were  very  decided; 
and  I  have  a  reason  for  wishing  to  know  what 
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her  real  feelings  are  now,  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  mere  girlish  desire  of  finding 
out  whether  she  have  changed  her  mind  or  not. 
It  is  not  alone  her  own  happiness  that  is  at  stake 
— even  that,  I  would  do  much  to  secure — but 
the  happiness  of  another,  dearer  to  me  than 
anybody  on  earth  except  my  father." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  my  dear  Lady  Hester  ?" 
asked  Miss  Everingham. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Anne,  never  mention  a 
syllable  of  this,"  said  Lady  Hester ;  "  it  is  a 
subject  full  of  difficulty  and  delicacy.  All  last 
night  I  lay  awake  considering  how  I  could 
best  conduct  myself  in  it.  Elizabeth  has  been 
a  great  deal  with  us  :  I  like  her,  I  might  almost 
say,  love  her.  Alfred,  my  brother,  was  con- 
stantly here  too,  and  I  know — now  promise  me. 
Miss  Everingham,  not  to  whisper  a  word  of  tliis 
—  Alfred  is  seriously  attached  to  her.  My 
father's  manner,  and,  as  far  as  Alfred  is  con- 
cerned, his  temper,  are  such,  that  Alfred  never 
dared  to  hint  such  a  thing,  nor  in  his  pre- 
sence ever  pay  her  the  slightest  attention.  If 
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Alfred^s  love  were  not  requited,  I  have  no  desire 
that  Elizabeth  should  not  become  my  mother-in- 
law.  She  will  not  be  the  first  woman  who  has 
so  served  a  lover;  and  I  hope  and  trust,  that 
Alfred  will  have  sufficient  sense  and  spirit  to 
regard  such  a  termination  to  his  attachment, 
rather  as  an  escape  than  a  grievance.  But  I  do 
yet  believe  in  my  heart  that  Elizabeth  is  equally 
attached  to  him.  She  was,  Anne — she  told  me 
so — her  whole  delight  was  to  talk  of  him  to  me, 
to  praise  his  character,  his  manners,  his  person, 
all,  with  a  warmth  and  earnestness  which  I 
then  knew  to  be  sincere.  I  do  not  believe  that 
she,  in  whom  I  found  by  experience  so  much  to 
admire,  and  even  imitate,  can  have  so  far  changed 
in  mind  and  qualities  within  a  few  months,  and 
since  1  last  saw  her,  as  not  only  to  have  aban- 
doned, without  compunction,  the  being  she  then 
owned  she  loved,  in  favour,  not  even  of  an  ordi- 
nary rival,  but  of  that  being's  father.  It  is  im- 
possible, because  it  is  unnatural :  a  young  woman 
of  delicacy,  of  intellect,  of  feeling — and  she  is  all 
these — could  not  act  so." 
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"  But,"  said  Miss  Everingham,  who  was  much 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  discussion  than 
the  amiable  Lady  Hester  even  suspected,  "  did 
Lord  Malvern  ever  make  known  his  sentiments 
to  her  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  certainly  not  in 
any  set  fashion  of  words;  but  Elizabeth  is  much 
too  clever,  and  much  too  intelligent,  not  to  form  a 
tolerably  clear  judgment  of  the  feelings  of  one 
who  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  admiration, 
who  sought  all  opportunities  of  enjoying  her 
society,  and  who  postponed  to  the  latest  possible 
period  his  departure  for  the  continent,  because 
he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  a  s-eparation 
from  her." 

"  I  should  certainly  endeavour,"  said  Miss 
Everingham,  "  if  I  were  you,  to  ascertain  her 
real  feelings,  and  then" 

"  Ah',  what  then  ?"  said  her  Ladyship ;  "  when 
I  have  received  her  here,  I  have  received  the 
acknowledged  future  mistress  of  our  house ;  it 
will  be  then  too  late,  Anne,  to  discover  the 
wretchedness  which  is  in  preparation.  Suppose 
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she  owns  her  affection  for  Alfred,  tells  me  that 
she  is  forced  into  this  match  with  my  father, 
what  am  I  then  to  do  ?  Am  I  to  suffer  it  to  pro- 
ceed ?    How  am  I  to  avert  it  ?" 

"  Why  not  get  your, brother  home  ?"  said  Miss 
Everingham. 

"  I  would — but  then,  suppose  I  were  to  set 
about  the  execution  of  such  a  design;  suppose 
he  came,  and  suppose  then,  that  I  found  my 
hopes  and  expectations  of  Elizabeth's  firmness 
and  constancy  acted  upon,  as  I  supposed,  only 
by  compulsion,  all  ill-founded  ?  See  what  mis- 
chief I  should  do.  I  should  bring  father  and 
son  in  contact — that  father  being  my  father,  and 
that  son  being  my  brother." 

"  Would  it  not  be  possible,"*  said  Miss  Ever- 
ingham, "  to  write  to  Mr.  Burford  ?" 

"  For  what  earthly  purpose,  my  dear  Anne  ?" 
interrupted  Lady  Hester ;  "  why — why  write  to 
liimr 

"  Why,  my  dear  Lady  Hester,"  said  Miss 
Everingham,  "  as  your  brother's  tutor,  and  so 
nearly  of  his  own  age,  rely  upon  it  he  is  per- 
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fectly  in  his  confidence;  lie  might  know  how 
far  his  happiness  is  implicated  in  Miss  Oldham's 
constancy,  and  by  what  he  knew  of  his  feelings, 
you  might  regulate  your  subsequent  proceed- 
ings." 

"  Me  !"  said  Lady  Hester,  looking  deadly 
pale,  and  trembling  like  a  leaf,  "I,  my  dear 
Anne;  I  would  not  write  to  Mr.  Burford  for 
the  whole  world." 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Everingham — 
by  the  way,  a  Miss  of  six-and-thirty — "  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Burford,  except  in 
his  professional  capacity ;  and  I  am  quite  sure 
with  such  an  object  in  view  as  you  have,  there 
could  be  no  sort  of  indelicacy  in  obtaining  his 
assistance." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  that  must 
not  be.  Besides,  my  father  has  a  very  higli 
opinion  of  Mr.  Burford,  and  I  would  not  for  the 
world  compromise  him  in  any  scheme  I  might 
undertake  for  the  securing  of  Alfred's  happiness." 

"  When  does  the  Marquess  seem  to  think 
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this  marriage  will  take  place  ?"  said  Miss  Ever- 
ingham. 

"  He  has  not  told  me,  but"  —  said  Lady- 
Hester,  colouring  and  hesitating — "  I  think,  from 
what  I  understood,  it  will  not  be  before" 

" Your  marriage  with  Lord  Elmsdale  ?" 


"  Exactly,"  said  Lady  Hester. 

"  And  when  is  that  to  be  ?"  said  Miss  Ever- 
ingham,  somewhat  archly. 

"  Oh !  Anne,  don't  ask  me ;  I  really  don't 
know ;  there  is  no  time  fixed.  Good  heaven ! 
what  a  sad  thing  it  is,  that  the  ways  and  preju- 
dices of  society  are  so  frequently  opposed  to 
the  wishes  and  inclinations  of  our  hearts.  My 
father's  temper,  softened  as  it  always  is  to  me, 
I  am  sure  would  not  bear  the  serious  contra- 
diction which  it  would  receive  in  my  positive 
refusal  to  marry  Lord  Elmsdale ;  but  I  am 
bewildered  when  I  think  of  it.  I  have  no 
objection  to  Lord  Elmsdale :  he  is  amiable  and 
good-natured ;  but  in  my  mind  he  possesses  no 
qualities  calculated  to  excite  that  warmth  and 
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enthusiasm  of  aiFection  upon  which  I  am  weak 
enough  to  believe  the  best  hopes  of  mutual  hap- 
piness are  founded.  It  is  a  connection  which 
my  father  says  is  desirable  :  Lord  Elmsdale  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  I  am  sure, 
if  I  could  look  into  his  heart,  his  feelings  to- 
wards me  are  nearly  similar  to  those  I  entertain 
for  him.  He  does  not  dislike  me — he  is  well 
enough  pleased  when  he  is  here,  and  has  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  alliance  will  answer ;  but 
there  is  no  sympathy  between  us.  And  yet, 
Anne,  I  dare  not  hesitate;  to  refuse  would  be 
to  incur  the  most  dreadful  of  all  inflictions — a 
father's  curse." 

"  Well  now,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Everingham, 
(whose  opinion  of  men,  and  particularly  mar- 
rying men,  was  generally  favourable,)  "  Lord 
Elmsdale  is  very  agreeable,  unobjectionable  in 
person  or  manner;  and  to  a  disengaged  heart 
like  yours,  I" 

"  Yes,  Anne,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "1  am 
perfectly   aware   of  his  being  very   good,  and 

quite  unexceptionable,  but" 
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"  Oh,  I  am  not  going  into  his  vindication  or 
eulogium,"  said  Miss  Everingham ;  "  and  as  far 
as  your  brother  is  concerned,  I  certainly  think 
your  apprehensions  are  naturally  and  laudably 
excited ;  and  if  I  were  you,  /  would  do  some- 
thing, much,  as  I  think,  depending  upon  the 
time  at  which  the  marriage  of  your  father  is 
intended  to  take  place." 

"  Elizabeth  is  coming  here  on  Tuesday,"  said 
Lady  Hester,  "  and  I  presume  will  be  presented 
to  the  Queen  as  the  intended  Lady  Snowdon ; 
at  least  so  I  suspect  from  something  Papa  said." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  Lady  Hester,"  said 
Miss  Everingham,  "  you  will  have  sufficient 
opportunity  during  her  stay  to  satisfy  yourself 
of  her  views  and  feelings  with  respect  to  Lord 
Malvern." 

"  What  a  task  !"  said  Lady  Hester ;  "  and 
how  shall  I  act  if  I  find  myself  mistaken  in  her, 
and  discover  that  the  proposed  marriage  with 
my  father,  has  been  settled  with  her  consent  and 
concurrence  ?" 

"  You  can  do  no  more,"  said  Miss  Everingham. 
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"  True ;  I  must  not  argue  for  my  brother 
against  my  father,"  said  Lady  Hester.  "  It  is 
remarkable  enough,  that  for  the  last  five  or  six 
weeks  I  have  not  heard  from  her,  although  we 
have  generally  been  regular  correspondents  :  that 
looks,  I  think,  ominous." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Everingham,  "  her  silence 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  under  either  cir- 
cumstance. If  she  has  really  given  up  your 
brother,  and  enters  con  amove  into  the  present 
arrangement,  knowing  your  devotion  to  him, 
and  aware  that  you  knew  the  progress  of  his 
attachment,  and  suspected  her  consciousness  of 
it,  she  would  not  venture  to  confess  her  defec- 
tion ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  forced 
into  the  present  match  by  her  mother,  she 
would  be  ashamed  to  admit  the  inducements 
under  which  she  had  submitted  to  renounce  the 
son  for  the  father.  No  :  wait  till  she  comes ; 
discover  from  herself  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
and  then,  as  far  as  my  humble  advice  goes,  dear 
Lady  Hester,  you  may  command  me." 
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Here  the  conversation  of  the  ladies  upon 
this  interesting  topic  was  terminated  by  the 
arrival  of  the  servants  with  coffee ;  but  it  had 
already  produced  a  very  powerful  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  Miss  Ev^ringham,  who,  if  not  ac- 
tuated by  feelings  so  highly  honourable  and 
exemplary  as  those  of  Lady  Hester,  was  consi- 
derably agitated  by  the  certainty  of  the  Mar- 
quess's marriage ;  it  having,  throughout  her  long 
career  in  the  family,  appeared  to  her  to  be  just 
within  the  scope  of  probability,  that  if  she  waited 
patiently  till  the  time  should  arrive  when  Lord 
Snowdon  became,  even  in  his  own  opinion, 
old,  and  desirous  of  that  moderate  and  philoso- 
phical consolation  which,  an  elderly  gentleman 
might  prudently  and  respectably  obtain,  from 
an  union  with  a  lady  of  good  family  and  con- 
nexions, who  had  lost  the  bloom  of  youth, 
but  upon  whose  once  beautiful  face,  Cupid 
had  left  his  footmarks,  in  the  shape  of  wrinkles, 
she  might,  without  interfering  with  the  pros- 
pects  of   the    younger    branches,    become   the 
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head  of  her  noble  cousin's  establishment,  of 
which  she  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  con- 
stant ornament. 

To  Aer,  therefore,  the  news  of  the  Marquess's 
marriage  was  important  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and  if  Lady  Hester  had  desired  by  any  means 
to  break  it  off  altogether,  she  could  not  have  hit 
upon  a  more  efficient  ally  than  her  friend  Miss 
Everingham.  It  was,  however,  not  her  wish  to 
do  so.  We  have  seen  whither  her  anxiety 
tended,  and  may  yet  see — if  we  have  patience — 
in  what  manner  it  was  rewarded. 

It  was  curious  enough  that  amongst  the  gay 
party  expected  upon  the  coming  occasion,  the 
intended  husband  of  Lady  Hester,  and  the  in- 
tended wife  of  her  father,  should  both  be  numbered. 
Much  more  curious  will  it  prove,  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  beloved  of  his  son  was  also 
present  in  the  character  of  his  future  mother-in- 
law; — these  are  the  intricacies  and  interests 
which  chequer  even  the  brightest  scenes  of  human 
life. 

In  the  morning  after  this  discussion  between 
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the  ladies,  the  Marquess  was  more  than  usually 
occupied  in  his  arrangements.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  constant  interchange  of  messengers  and 
despatches  between  Lionsden  and  the  Marquess's 
private  friend  at  Windsor.  Nothing  that  could 
conduce  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  Royal 
party  was  left  undone ;  and  as  the  time  ap- 
proached for  its  arrival  Lord  Snowdon  seemed 
to  gain  new  life,  and  an  activity  and  animation 
scarcely  natural  to  his  character. 

On  the  Wednesday  he  completed  his  business 
with  the  corporation :  he  acceded  to  the  propo- 
sition of  reading  the  addresses  to  their  Majesties 
himself;  and  it  was  settled  that  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  should  be  waiting 
the  arrival  of  their  Majesties  at  the  great  en- 
trance to  Lionsden,  while  the  Marquess,  with  a 
party  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry, 
mounted  on  horseback,  should  receive  the  cor- 
tege at  the  park  gates ;  that  they  should 
escort  the  carriages  to  the  door  of  the  castle, 
where  the  corporation  would  form  a  lane  across 
the  hall  through  which  their  Majesties  would 
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pass  to  the  great  drawing-room,  in  which  two 
chairs  of  state  were  to  be  placed.  That  as  soon 
as  the  King  and  Queen  had  reached  their  chairs, 
the  corporation  should  be  presented  by  the 
Recorder,  who  afterwards  was  to  receive  the 
addresses  from  the  Mayor,  and  read  them  to 
their  Majesties,  copies  of  both  having  been  sent 
off  to  Windsor  so  soon  as  they  were  completed, 
in  order  that  suitable  answers  might  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  county  yeomanry,  of  which  the  noble 
Marquess  was  Colonel,  were  to  form  the  escort 
and  guard  of  honour,  and  a  park  of  artillery, 
brought  from  London  on  purpose,  were  to  fire  a 
double  salute,  when  the  Royal  standard  was 
hoisted  upon  the  Knight's  Tower,  at  the  moment 
their  Majesties  entered  the  castle. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  addresses,  a  cold 
collation  was  to  be  partaken  of  by  all  the  muni- 
cipal officers,  and  the  festivities  without  the 
castle  were  to  commence ;  pony  phaetons  were 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  Royal  party  to 
drive    to   different   points  where  the  marquees 
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were  pitched,  and  where  they  would,  no  doubt, 
condescend  to  gratify  their  loyal  subjects  by  a 
sight  of  their  august  persons. 

Nothing  could  be  more  exhilarating,  nothing 
more  delightful ;  yef  Lady  Hester  smiled  not ; 
she  seemed  abstracted  in  the  midst  of  the  gaiety, 
and  when,  upon  the  eve  of  all  this  splendour, 
she  found  herself  seated  next  Lord  Elmsdale, 
her  affianced  lord, '  she  found  no  consolation  in 
his  presence  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
others  who  had  been  expected.  Lady  Katharine* 
Oldham  and  her  daughter  were  prevented  from 
joining  the  party  by  the  illness  of  the  former, 
and  Lady  Hester  was  doomed  to  exist — how 
much  longer  she  knew  not — in  ignorance  of  the 
real  state  of  her  friend's  feelings. 

Lord  Snowdon  was  evidently  mortified  at  the 
absence  of  his  intended  bride.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  she  would  have  been  de- 
clared the  future  mistress  of  Lionsden,  were  full 
of  brilliancy  and  effect,  and  having  the  sanction 
of  royalty  to  his  choice,  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  his  Lordship. 
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"  I  am  very  much  vexed  at  Lady  Katharine's 
illness,"  said  the  Marquess  to  his  daughter; 
"  these  things  always  turn  out  so.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  agreeable  or  opportune 
than  this  gaiety ;  but,  however,  we  must  not 
complain :  health  must  be  attended  to ;  fallible 
mortals,  let  their  rank  and  pretensions  be  what 
they  may,  must  submit  to  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence." 

"  How  dear  Alfred  would  have  enjoyed  these 
'  days  of  festivity,"  said  Lady  Hester. 

"  1  wish  he  were  here,"  said  Lord  Snowdon ; 
"  there  was  no  time  to  invite  him ;  I  have  written 
to  him  within  these  three  or  four  days." 

"  Have  you  mentioned  Elizabeth's  marriage 
to  him.  Sir?"  said  Lady  Hester,  tremblingly, 
and  almost  dreading  the  answer. 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  and 
I  will  tell  you  why,  Hester  dear.  I  have  deter- 
mined, as  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  you,  and  in  the 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  which  I  have  made  to 
myself,  not  to  marry  until  after  you  are  married. 
No  person,   however  much   I  may  esteem  and 
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admire  her,  shall  come  into  this  house  to  super- 
sede my  child  as  its  mistress.  When  Lord  Elms- 
dale  can  finish  his  legal  arrangements,  and  that 
ceremony  is  performed,  I  shall  consider  myself 
free  and  exonerated  From  my  self-imposed  obli- 
gation. There  are  difficulties  which  require 
some  short  time  to  obviate  them,  and  therefore 
I  delay  the  announcement  of  my  intentions  to 
Alfred,  until  his  arrival  here  to  attend  your  mar- 
riage, which,  as  I  have  planned  it,  will  be  quite 
time  enough ;  besides,  I  can  talk  the  matter  over ' 
better,  I  think,  than  write  it :  if  he  hears  of  it 
incidentally,  there's  no  objection ;  but  from  me 
I  would  rather  it  should  come  to  his  knowledge 
in  conversation." 

Lady  Hester  became  intensely  anxious  to 
know  when  it  was  probable  her  father  might 
wish  her  union  with  Lord  Elmsdale  to  take 
place ;  but  she  also  felt  that  she  could  not  ask 
the  question  without  subjecting  herself  to  an 
imputation  of  anxiety  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter from  that  which  she  really  felt.  Her  father, 
however,  who  had  a  great  insight  into  human 
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nature — the  more  wonderful  as  he  looked  down 
upon  the  world  from  such  a  prodigious  height — 
caught  her  meaning  from  her  manner,  and  with- 
out distressing  her  for  any  explanation,  conti- 
nued— 

"  As  for  Elmsdale's  marriage,  I  should  think 
it  might  take  place,  if  you  have  no  objection, 
Hester,  early  in  the  next  month ;  by  that  time 
we  shall  get  over  the  obstacles  which  exist 
merely  in  legal  technicalities  and  dry  points  of 
form.  There  is  an  extremely  good  piece  of 
advice  which  the  moralists  of  middling  life  give 
to  their  children,  "  to  marry  and  settle."  With  us, 
the  marrying  is  as  easy  as  with  them,  but  when 
we  come  to  '  settle^  the  cases  are  widely  differ- 
ent." 

Lady  Hester  had  now  got  a  reprieve — and  in 
that  light  she  considered  it — for  three  or  four 
weeks ;  and  she  rejoiced  in  the  information ;  for 
from  Lord  Elmsdale  himself  she  heard  nothing 
of  the  sort ;  he  seemed  to  consider  their  union  a 
settled  thing,  and  that  the  delay  which  occurred 
was    owing   to    the    necessary    proceedings   of 
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lawyers,  and  others  concerned  in  the  arrange- 
ments. But  he  neither  expressed  impatience  at 
the  procrastination  of  his  happiness,  nor  indeed, 
as  far  as  his  manner  went,  did  it  appear  that  he 
anticipated  any  very, considerable  share  of  feli- 
city even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  affair. 

Lady  Hester,  on  the  other  hand,  yielded  to 
her  father's  wish  in  accepting  the  offer  which  he 
had  persuaded  his  noble  friend  to  make.  It  was 
decided;  the  Marquess  had  commanded  her  to 
tell  him  if  her  heart  was  pre-engaged ;  she 
denied  that  it  was  ;  she  dare  not  tell  the  truth ; 
but  to  her  own  conscience,  in  her  self-commun- 
ings,  could  she  boldly  and  honestly  avow  that 
her  affections  were  free  ?  No :  if  ever  woman 
was  devoted  to  man.  Lady  Hester  was  heart  and 
soul  the  captive  of  one,  truly  worthy  of  her, 
in  mind,  in  character,  in  principle;  in  every 
point,  save  two — fortune,  and,  in  another  still 
more  important  to  her  noble  father — blood. 
Who  this  fondly  loved  and  secretly  treasured 
object  was,  it  would  be  useless  here  to  mention; 
for  as  we  have  just  heard,  the  Lady  Hester  was 
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to  become  Lady  Elmsdale  early  in  the  following 
month. 

The  hurry  and  bustle  of  preparation  for  the 
Royal  visit  seemed  to  increase  as  the  day  of  its 
occurrence  approached.  The  party  destined  to 
meet  the  illustrious  guests  began  to  assemble, 
and  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  important 
day,  Lord  Snowdon  sat  himself  down,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  nothing  had  been  left  undone  to 
give  eclat  to  the  afikir.  He  retired  to  rest,  only 
to  dream  of  royalty,  drums,  trumpets,  cannon, 
ribbons,  stars,  music,  feasting,  and  fireworks. 

Every  servant  and  officer  of  the  household  had 
been  furnished  with  a  paper  of  instructions  special 
to  himself,  and  with  a  programme  of  the  general 
proceedings;  and  when  the  morning  dawned, 
every  one  was  alive  and  on  the  qui  vive  to  exe- 
cute the  great  design  of  their  magnificent  master. 

The  first  failure  was  a  very  serious  one,  but  it 
was  the  fault  of  nobody.  The  morning  was 
ushered  in,  not  by  a  salvo  of  artillery,  as  had 
been  proposed,  but  by  one  of  the  most  violent 
storms  of  hail,  rain,  and  wind,  that  had  occurred 
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in  the  memory  of  man.  Before  eleven  o'clock, 
all  the  flags  which  had  been  displayed  were 
blown  from  their  masts,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
admirably  constructed  dinner-tents  levelled  with 
the  ground,  crushing  in  their  fall,  crates  of 
crockery,  and  mixing  with  the  mud  all  the  inciting 
condiments  which  were  to  have  given  zest  to  the 
abundant  viands.  The  orchestra,  erected  for 
the  Russian  Horns,' was  blown  into  the  sheet  of 
water  near  which  it  was  placed,  and  the  barge  in 
which  the  band  of  the  county  militia  were  har- 
moniously to  have  circumnavigated  its  surface, 
was  cast  high  and  dry  upon  the  land ;  in  short, 
such  a  scene  of .  confusion  was  never  before 
witnessed. 

At  a  little  after  noon  came  the  corporation, — 
not  in  state,  or  in  procession,  but  as  they  could, 
by  detachments :  some  in  post-chaises,  others  in 
gigs,  flies,  and  similar  conveyances — the  sword 
and  mace  having  been  cautiously  forwarded  in 
the  carrier's  covered  cart,  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket,  which  served  to  protect  "  the  baubles" 
from   the  eff'ects  of  the  weather.     A   crowd  of 
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rain-defying  urchins  had  chistered  round  the 
gates,  by  whom  every  new  and  well-wetted 
comer  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  laughter. 

It  was  at  these  gates  that  the  noble  Marquess 
proposed  to  meet  the  Royal  cortege ;  but  as  the 
storm  showed  no  symptoms  of  abatement,  instead 
of  waiting  its  arrival  on  horseback,  the  horses  of 
his  Lordship  and  of  three  or  four  inveterate 
toadies,  who  alone  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  face  the  tempest,  were  placed  under  cover, 
while  his  Lordship  and  these  faithful  adherents 
were  huddled  into  one  of  the  lodges,  a  servant 
being  placed  on  the  look  out  to  give  timely 
notice  of  the  approach  of  their  Majesties. 

Pain  Lord  Snowdon  could  endure  without 
flinching,  sorrow  he  could  feel  without  weeping, 
he  could  suffer  losses  without  regret,  and  bear 
privations  without  murmuring, — but  any  thing 
like  ridicule  was  death  to  him.  Already  mor- 
tified beyond  measure  by  the  badness  of  the 
weather  and  its  consequences,  the  cheers  of  the 
dirty  little  boys  by  whom  his  hiding-place  was 
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surrounded,  struck  upon  his  ear  as  discordantly 
as  the  yells  of  so  many  demons. 

"  What  are  those  fellows  shouting  about,"  said 
his  Lordship ;  "  do  they  see  the  royal  car- 
riages ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  my  Lord,"  said  an  unfortunate  ser- 
vant, "  they  are  only  making  fun  of  the  Mayor 
and  corporation  as  they  come  in." 

"  Making  fun.  Sir,"  said  his  Lordship ;  "  what 
do  you  mean  by  fun?  Have  them  removed  in- 
stantly." 

The  idea  of  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  solemnity  being  already  con- 
verted into  fun,  went  to  his  Lordship's  heart; 
but  when  he  heard  the  roars  of  merriment  with 
which  they  received  the  orders  of  the  individual 
who  had  been  directed  to  disperse  them,  his 
Lordship's  agony  lest  the  illustrious  visitors 
should  arrive  just  at  the  moment  of  the  dis- 
turbance, superseded  all  his  other  feelings,  and  he 
speedily  countermanded  the  orders  which  he  too 
late  discovered  he  could  not  carry  into  eiFect. 
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After  this,  shout  succeeded  shout,  as  the  dripping 
visitants  made  their  appearance,  till  at  length 
the  concerted  signal  announced  the  approach  of 
Royalty.  The  horses  were  speedily  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  lodge.  The  Marquess  and  his  friends 
mounted — a  performance  which  required  more 
strength  than  grace,  on  account  of  the  power  of 
the  wind ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  was  in  readi- 
ness for  the  reception. 

When  his  Majesty's  carriage  reached  the  gates, 
a  momentary  pause  was  made  amidst  the  genuine 
cheers  of  the  people ;  and  the  Marquess,  seated 
on  his  favourite  charger,  and  dressed  in  his 
yeomanry  uniform,  welcomed  the  Royal  visi- 
tor, who,  however,  came  without  the  Queen — in 
itself  a  sad  blow  to  his  Lordship.  His  Lord- 
ship took  off  his  regimental  chacho  with  an  air 
and  manner  which  had  on  a  thousand  different 
occasions  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  who  had 
witnessed  the  graceful  display,  and  acted  as  fugle- 
man in  the  cheers  which  welcomed  the  Sovereign; 
but,  how  shall  his  misery  be  adequately  described 
— how  his  position  sufficiently  well  pourtrayed 
h2 
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— when  the  truth  shall  be  told  ! — In  uncovering 
himself,  the  tight-fitting  chacho  parted  from  its 
noble  master's  head  with  such  reluctance,  that 
the  wig — nature's  shame  and  art's  master-piece 
— came  with  it,  and  in  an  instant  was  blown 
over  the  heads  of  the  popidace,  till  it  caught  in 
the  bough  of  a  tree,  leaving  the  Marquess  as 
clean  shorn  as  a  dervise,  exposed  to  the  pitiless 
pelting  of  the  weather,  the  shouts  of  the  mob, 
and  the  irresistible  mirth  of  Majesty  itself. 

Never  was  man  so  distressed.  There  he  was, 
with  his  bald  head,  mounted  on  a  plunging 
horse j  curvetting  amongst  the  umbrellas  of  the 
populace,  having  totally  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  not  choosing  to  put  on  his  chacho  before 
the  King,  and  not  daring  to  look  round;  the 
carriage  proceeding  at  a  foot  pace  amidst  the  mot- 
ley throng.  To  complete  all  his  miseries,  just  as 
they  reached  the  great  entrance,  where,  accord- 
ing to  previous  arrangement,  the  magnates  of  the 
corporation  were  assembled,  an  active  boy,  who 
had  climbed  the  elm  which  had  caught  the  miss- 
ing peruke,  ran  up  to  his  Lordship's  side  holding 
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the  dishevelled  article  in  his  hand  "  high  up  in 
air,"  looking  more  like  a  bird's-nest  than  a  Brutus, 
at  the  same  moment  crying  out,  with  the  voice 
of  a  Stentor,  "  Here's  your  wig,  my  Lord ;  I 
got  it  down,  my  Lord ;  hope  you  won't  forget 
the  poor  boy,  my  Lord." 

The  corporation  stared  and  wondered — to 
what  straits  may  magnificence  be  reduced  !  Un- 
conscious of  what  he  did,  the  Noble  Lord,  in  an 
agony  of  despair,  replaced  the  well  made  yet 
much  damaged  covering  upon  his  head,  having, 
in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  put  that  part 
which  was  destined  for  the  front  upon  the  nape 
of  his  neck. 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  the 
scene,  even  had  the  example  not  been  set  in  the 
highest  quarter,  and  this  laugh  it  was  that  wrung 
him  to  the  very  soul.  Having  affected  to  smile 
at  his  own  misfortunes,  his  Lordship  proceeded 
in  attendance  upon  his  illustrious  visitor  to  the 
great  drawing-room  where  the  chairs  of  state 
had  been,  according  to  arrangement  placed,  the 
absence  of  her  Majesty  having  been  accounted 
h3 
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for,  by  the  badness  of  the  weather,  which  had  in- 
duced the  Queen  to  proceed  direct  to  Windsor. 

This  disappointment  having  been  generally 
announced  to  the  company,  the  ceremonial  of 
presenting  the  address 'began.  The  Mayor  de- 
livered it  to  his  Lordship,  who,  positively  refusing 
the  aid  of  glasses,  (although  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  without  them,)  commenced 
reading  the  dutiful  and  affectionate  testimonial, 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  the 
Mayor  and  corporation  being  in  front,  and  the 
apartment  filled  with  all  the  company  forming  the 
invited  party,  and  by  a  great  number  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Shuttlework,  who,  wet 
as  they  were,  had  been  permitted  to  witness  the 
interesting  and  magnificent  ceremony. 

The  moment  the  fine  sonorous  voice  of  the 
noble  Marquess  was  heard,  silence  the  most  pro- 
found reigned  amongst  the  assembled  throng. 
His  Lordship  read  as  follows  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

"  We,  the  Mayor,  Burgesses,  and  Aldermen 
of  the  ancient  and  loyal  town  of  Shuttlework, 
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beg  to  be  permitted  to  approach  your  Royal  pre- 
sence, in  order  to  offer  our  dutiful  congratula- 
tions upon  your  Majesty's  arrival  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  hear  your  Majesty's 
praise  on  all  hands  and  from  all  quarters,  it  can- 
not but  afford  us  the  highest  gratification  to  be 
permitted  thus  personally  to  express  our  affec- 
tionate regard  for  your  Majesty's  person,  and 
our  unbounded  admiration  of  your  Majesty's 
character  and  qualities. 

"  In  venturing  thus  to  address  your  Majesty, 
we  have  to  request  that  your  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  accept  at  our  hands,  as 
a  testimonial  of  our  sentiments,  and  as  a 
proof  of  our  anxiety  to  merit  that  patronage 
which  your  Majesty  is  known  so  generously  to 
afford  to  the  artizans  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
two  specimens  of  the  manufacture  of  our  native 
town,  consisting  of  a  blue  silk  pelisse  and  a  white 
lace  veil ;  and  to  in  treat  that  your  Majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  appear  in  them  in  public  upon  the 
first  fitting  occasion." 

H  4 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  paragraph,  a  shout  of 
laughter  rent  the  splendid  saloon;  the  King 
himself  first  stared  with  astonishment,  and  then 
burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  mirth;  upon 
which  the  Mayor  and  the  corporate  body,  re- 
leased from  the  apprehension  of  committing  a 
solecism  by  indulging  in  their  merriment,  re- 
echoed the  peal,  leaving  the  Marquess  in  a  state 
of  perfect  stupefacftion,  unconscious,  in  his 
anxiety  to  puzzle  out  the  writing,  what  were 
the  words  he  had  uttered,  and  completely  un- 
aware that,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the 
moment,  and  the  crowd,  his  unfortunate,  but 
well-meaning  friend  Mr.  Wiseman,  had  handed 
his  Lordship  the  address  which  had  been  in- 
tended for  her  Majesty,  instead  of  that  which 
was  to  be  read  to  the  King  ! 

Any  attempt  to  restore  gravity  in  the  audience 
would  have  been  vain,  to  describe  the  Mar- 
quess's indignation,  equally  so :  rage  kindled 
in  his  eye,  and  the  look  of  compassionate  con- 
tempt which  he  cast  upon  the  crowd,  who  could 
see   any   thing  comical  or   absurd  in  a   grand 
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ceremonial,  in  wliicli  he  himself  was  one  of  the 
principal  performers,  was  worthy  the  pencil  of  a 
Wilkie.  To  add  to  all  his  miseries,  and  conclude 
the  spectacle  in  the  most  appropriate  possible 
manner,  the  band  stationed  in  the  ante-room, 
hearing  the  burst  of  noise  within,  concluded 
that  the  ceremony  had  terminated ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  directions  previously  given,  struck  up  one 
of  the  liveliest  airs  from  Auber's  Massaniello. 

Too  great  a  liberty  has,  perhaps,  already  been 
taken  with  the  Sovereign,  in  introducing  his 
Majesty's  name  into  a  fictitious  narrative :  a 
sense  of  humble,  dutiful,  and  affectionate  loyalty 
prevents  the  appearance  here,  of  any  detail 
of  the  conversation  which  passed  between  the 
King  and  the  Marquess  during  the  rest  of  the 
day;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  impression  made 
upon  the  minds  of  all  the  party,  was  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  his  Lordship  had  wished  and 
anticipated.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  Queen,  a  masque  which  was  to  have  been 
performed  in  her  Majesty's  honour,  remained  of 
course  unrepresented ;  and  for  the  same  cause, 
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his  Majesty,  instead  of  remaining  to  sleep  and 
pass  part  of  the  following  day,  took  his  departure 
at  a  few  minutes  after  ten,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  display  of  some  magnificent 
fireworks ;  a  circumstance,  the  grief  for  which  was 
in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  complete 
failure  of  the  exhibition,  caused  by  the  fall  of  the 
heavy  rain,  and  the  consequent  disappointment 
of  all  those  to  whom  .fireworks  would  have  been 
a  "  sight/""  All  that  we  may  venture  to  repeat 
of  what  passed  before  His  majesty's  departure  was 
of  itself  enough  to  kill  the  Marquess :  "  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Snowdon,"  said  the  King, 
stepping  into  his  carriage ;  *«  we  have  had  a  de- 
lightful day — excellent  fun  :  I  shall  never  hear 
the  name  of  Lionsden  again  without  laughing." 
A  dagger  to  Lord  Snowdon's  heart  could  scarcely 
have  done  him  greater  injury  than  the  avowal  of 
such  an  association  in  the  Royal  mind. 

Every  thing,  in  fact,  had  gone  wrong ;  nothing 
had  occurred  but  disappointment  and  vexation. 
Lionsden  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  visi- 
tors as  a  castle  of  storms ;  the  ceremonies  per- 
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formed  in  it  had  been  made  burlesques ;  the 
premature  destruction  of  the  provisions  by  whole- 
sale, had  caused  a  melancholy  scarcity  of  eatables 
when  the  proper  time  for  eating  came ;  and  the 
ill  humour  of  the  noble  host,  resulting  from  these 
failures,  left  a  dark  and  gloomy  impression  upon 
the  spirits  of  the  assembled  hundreds,  relieved 
only  by  the  merriment  which  his  Lordship  had 
himself  unwillingly  caused  by  appearing  literally 
bare-headed  before  his  Sovereign.  Lord  Snowdon 
retired  to  bed,  harassed,  fatigued,  and  mortified, 
relieved  from  absolute  misery,  only  by  the  conso- 
latory reflection,  that  his  beloved  Elizabeth  Old- 
ham had  not  witnessed  an  exhibition  in  which 
every  thing  had  turned  out  so  wonderfully  ill. 
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"  Better,"  says  the  proverb,  "  be  at  the  end  of 
a  feast  than  at  the  beginning  of  an  affray ;"  it 
may  be  so;  but  nothing  can  be  more  wretched 
than  the  general  appearance  of  the  site  oi  difete, 
the  day  after  the  fair :  smoked  and  burnt  out 
lamps,  withered  flowers,  exploded  cartridges, 
broken  dishes,  smashed  tea-cups,  and  the  scat- 
tered skeletons  of  wasted  hon  bons,  are  but  sad 
memorials  of  what  is  past.  At  Lionsden,  all  the 
habitable  part  of  the  house,  had  resumed  its 
wonted  appearance  long  before  the  ordinary  time 
for  breakfast;  but  at  the  extensive  outposts  of 
the  park  and  domain,  evidences  palpable  and 
painful  yet  remained,  of  the  ravages  which  cir- 
cumstances and  the  elements  combined  had  com- 
mitted. 
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A  night  more  stormy  without  had  not  for 
many  years  raged ;  but  it  was  a  calm  compared 
with  the  tempest  of  Lord  Snowdon's  mind.  When 
he  recalled  to  himself  all  the  incidents  of  the 
day, — the  day  which  was  to  have  been  marked  not 
with  a  white,  but  a  golden  shell,  in  the  calendar 
of  his  existence,  and  recollected  all  his  hopes 
and  expectations,  and  compared  the  anticipation 
with  the  reality,  the  imagination  with  the  truth, 
he  could  scarcely  bear  the  torture  of  the  solitude 
from  which  his  beloved  Elizabeth  was  so  shortly 
to  relieve  him.  That  the  King  should  have  come 
under  such  circumstances ;  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  Queen  should  have  staid  away ; 
and  that  having  arranged  all  things,  as  he  con- 
sidered, best  fitting  to  the  state  and  ceremony  of 
such  an  event,  that  his  Majesty  should  have  left 
his  house  with  an  assurance  that  he  never  should 
think  of  it  again  without  laughing — these  were 
reflections  all  too  dreadful  for  endurance. 

The  breakfast  passed  off  heavily :  some  of  the 
ladies  did  not  appear — Lady  Hester  and  Miss 
Everingham  did — Lord  Elmsdale  was  at  Lady 
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Hester's  side ;  three  or  four  other  guests  were 
scattered  along  the  table;  and  the  Marquess 
himself,  apparently  unconscious  of  their  presence, 
hastily  finished  the  tasteless  meal. 

"  Hester  dear,"  said  his  Lordship,  "come  to  me 
in  my  room  when  you  have  finished  your  break- 
fast,— I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

Lady  Hester  bowed  "  Yes,"  and  cast  a  look 
at  her  betrothed  which  seemed  to  say,  "  my 
father  is  going  to  talk  to  me  about  our  marriage." 
Lord  Elmsdale  understood  the  expression  of  her 
countenance,  and  sighed  deeply;  not  as  lovers 
sigh,  but  as  a  man  would  sigh  who  in  his  heart 
did  not  anticipate  perfect  happiness,  in  that, 
which,  a  little  close  observation  of  the  family  poli- 
tics had  induced  him  to  suspegt,  was  not  alto- 
gether a  marriage  of  inclination.  Lady  Hester 
speedily  followed  her  father,  anxious  as  it  were 
to  plunge  into  the  misery  for  which  she  was 
prepared,  and  which  sad,  but  true  to  say,  was 
generally  the  result  of  a  conversation  with  her 
noble  parent. 

Her  ladyship  gently  rattled  the  handle  of  the 
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door  of  the  Marquess's  sanctum — no  one  in 
Lionsden  being  permitted  to  take  the  liberty  of 
knocking  at  it — and  received  the  permissive 
"  come  in,"  with  a  feeling  which  nobody  unac- 
customed to  such  scenes  and  circumstances  can 
properly  appreciate. 

"  Come  hither,  Hester,"  said  the  Marquess ; 
"  you  look  pale  and  worried,  child ;  I  am  not 
surprised :  yesterday  was  too  great  an  exertion, 
too  great  an  excitement  for  you.  Sit  you  down, 
dear.  To  be  sure  nothing  could  be  more  morti- 
fying than  the  whole  affair.  However,  there  is  no 
kind  of  use  in  lamenting  over  what  is  past 
and  irrecoverable ;  we  had  better  devote  our 
thoughts  to  arrangements  for  events  which  are 
yet  to  come." 

Lady  Hester  seated  herself  opposite  her 
father. 

"  Hester,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  I  have  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  town,  which  will  make  a  con- 
siderable alteration  in  my  projected  movements. 
Ladies  are  not  formed  for  politicians,  at  least  I 
hope  no  lady  with  whom  I  have  any  connexion 
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either  is,  or  fancies  herself  so ;  but  nevertheless, 
I  think  it  my  duty,  as  the  communication  which 
has  been  made  to  me  will  make  a  change  in  our 
general  proceedings,  to  mention  the  circumstance 
to  you,  in  order  that  j^ou  may  be  assured  that 
public  affairs,  and  nothing  in  any  way  relating 
to  yourself  personally,  have  operated  to  induce 
it.     I  intend  going  to  London  next  week." 

"  Indeed,  Papa," » said  Lady  Hester,  "  I  am 
ready  to  do  any  thing  you  wish,  and  require  no 
explanation  of  your  motives." 

"  I  know  that,  dear  child,"  said  Lord  Snowdon; 
"  but  it  will  also  make  an  alteration  in  the  cere- 
monial, of  your  marriage,  which  I  had  intended 
to  have  celebrated  here :  it  will  now  be  solemnized 
in  town;  and  I  have  been  thinking,  that  as  Mal- 
vern must  soon  be  apprised  of  the  approaching 
change  in  my  condition,  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  invite  him  over  to  your  wedding, 
and  take  that  opportunity  of  announcing  my 
proposed  alliance  with  Miss  Oldham." 

"  My  brother.  Sir?"  said  Lady  Hester,  turn- 
ing pale  as  death. 
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"  Yes, — why  not?"  asked  the  Marquess. 
"  Have  you  any  objection  to  your  only  and  so 
much-loved  brother's  presence,  upon  that  occa- 
sion ?" 

"  Oh !  no.  Sir,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "none;  only 
I  thought  perhaps  it  would  interfere  with  his 
continental  tour,  and" 

"  Dear  child,"  replied  Lord  Snowdon,  "  you 
are  a  kind  considerate  girl ;  but  if  I  calculate 
rightly,  not  more  than  three  weeks  would  be  re- 
quired to  bring  them  to  London,  and  return 
them  to  the  place  whence  they  would  have  to 
start ;  and  it  struck  me  that  Malvern,  wdio  is  so 
extremely  and  so  very  justly  attached  to  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Burford,  woidd  feel  it  a  mark  of 
attention  on  my  part,  and  of  consideration  on 
yours,  if  he  were  to  perform  the  ceremony — As 
my  chaplain,  it  would  be  well  that  he  should. 
Several  of  the  bishops  have  already  behaved 
extremely  civil  about  it,  and  have  volunteered, 
but  I  think  I" 

What  his  Lordship  might  have  been  pleased 
to  think  of    the  right    reverend  prelates,    and 
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their  extraordinary  civility,  it  is  not  for  us  at 
present  to  know;  for  upon  looking  at  his 
daughter  in  the  midst  of  this  flight  of  magnifi- 
cence, he  saw  she  had  fallen  back  in  her  chair 
senseless,  and  apparently  lifeless. 

"  Hester,  Hester,  dear  !"  exclaimed  his  Lord- 
ship, rising  from  his  seat,  "  what  is  this  !  speak, 
dear  child,  speak !" 

His  Lordship  rang  the  bell;  Lady  Hester's 
maid  was  summoned,  and  with  her,  came  rushing 
into  the  apartment  Miss  Everingham,  nearly  as 
pale  as  her  unhappy  young  friend. 

"  Raise  her  carefully,"  said  the  Marquess ;  "  I 
cannot  imagine  what  can  have  caused  this  sudden 
attack." 

"  Oh  !  my  Lord,"  said  Miss  Everingham,  "it's 
nothing ;  she  has  fainted,  that's  all." 

"  Fainted,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Marquess,  raising 
his  head  to  the  highest  point  of  elevation,  "  the 
Plinlimmons  are  not  in  the  habit  of  fainting." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  terrified  dependent,  "  I 
don't  know  what  else  it  can  be." 

"  No,  Madam,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  no  more 
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do  I.  There — carefully  now — carry  Lady  Hester 
to  her  own  room,  and  bring  me  word  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  how  she  is." 

Lord  Snowdon  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  scene.  He  considered  over  all 
the  possible  physical  causes  for  such  an  effect,  but 
he  never  glanced  at  any  mental  agitation  as  likely 
to  have  produced  it.  In  Lady  Hester's  mar- 
riage with  Lord  Elmsdale,  he  saw  nothing  but 
a  most  agreeable  termination  to  the  single  life  of 
his  daughter.  She  had  rank,  fortune,  and  a 
gentlemanly  riian  at  her  command;  and  he 
could  not  of  course  attribute  an  excess  of  agita- 
tion, so  violent  as  to  produce  a  fainting  fit — 
which,  in  spite  of  the  extensive  privileges  of 
the  Plinlimmons,  it  certainly  was — to  the  sug- 
gestion that  her  brother  should  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  her  marriage. 

No:  although  beyond  measure  unwilling  to 
admit  of  any  physical  infirmity,  either  in  his 
own  person,  or  those  of  his  family,  the  Mar- 
quess had  resolved  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
leading    physician    at    Shuttlework,    when    he 
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received  intelligence  that  his  daughter  was 
much  better,  indeed  nearly  sufficiently  recovered 
to  return  to  him,  if  he  desired  it ;  this  he  would 
not  hear  of,  but  accompanied  the  messenger  back 
to  her  boudoir,  where  he  found  her  calm  and 
composed,  and  almost  herself  again,  under  the 
care  of  her  valuable  friend  and  companion. 

To  the  suggestion  of  medical  advice,  Lady 
Hester  returned  a  distinct  negative ;  she  knew 
that  medicine  could  not  restore  her  to  health  or 
happiness,  and  was  perfectly  aware  that  neither 
Dr.  Leech,  the  whig  Galen,  nor  Dr.  Wright,  the 
tory  Paracelsus  of  Shuttle  work,  could  "  minister 
to  a  mind  diseased."  This  pleased,  because  it  flat- 
tered the  Marquess,  who  had  a  very  strong  idea 
of  the  natural  immunities  of  the  family  of  the  Plin- 
limmons,  in  spite  of  the  well  filled  vaults  under 
his  pew  at  Lionsden,  or  the  exquisitely  chiselled 
vanities  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  you,  dear  Lady 
Hester?"  said  Miss  Everingham,  anxious  be- 
yond measure  to  obtain  a  proper  and  acceptable 
reason  for  the   direful  impropriety  of  allowing 
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nature  to  have  her  way  before  the  Marquess ; 
"  was  it  heat,  or  cold,  or  fatigue  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "none  of  those, 
Anne:  it  was  what  I  never  may  describe;  it  was 
what  I  never  dare  reflect  upon.  Conceive — think 
— imagine — Alfred's  coming  to  England  to  wit- 
ness my  marriage  with  Lord  Elmsdale,  and 
Mr.  Burford  being  specially  sent  for  to  perform 
the  ceremony !" 

"  Nothing  more  natural,"  said  Miss  Evering- 
ham,  settling  two  or  three  ringlets  which  had 
been  dishevelled  in  the  struggle  of  bearing  Lady 
Hester  to  her  room ;  "  you  love  your  brother, 
and  therefore  his  being  here  will  give  you  plea- 
sure; your  brother  is  warmly  attached  to  Mr. 
Burford,  and  therefore  if  it  will  please  him  that 
Mr.  Burford  should  marry  you  to  Lord  Elmsdale, 
you  of  course  must  be  pleased  at  the  whole 
arrang^ement." 

"  Oh !  Anne,  Anne,"  said  Lady  Hester, 
"  would  I  were  to  be  placed  in  my  winding- 
sheet  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  rather  than  in 
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my  bridal  dress.  What,  I  ask  you — what  is 
there  in  Lord  Elmsdale  to  attach  me  to  him? 
He  is  amiable  and  good,  I  believe ;  but  good- 
ness and  amiability  are  not  so  rare,  that  for 
merely  those,  I  should  for  life  bind  myself  to 
a  man  about  whom  I  cannot  feel  interested? 
But,  I  will  obey  my  father^ — he  has  fixed  his 
heart  upon  this  connexion — it  shall  be  done — 
but,  oh  ! — not  with  Alfred  by,  and  not  with  Mr. 
Burford  for  the  clergyman." 

"  Why  not,  dear  ?"  said  the  excellent  toady. 

«  Why  ?"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  I  could  tell 
you  why — Alfred — I — could  not  bear — but  no 
matter,  no  matter — this  is  all  wildness — all 
folly — do  persuade  my  father  not  to  have  Alfred 
here  upon  that  occasion." 

"  Me,  Lady  Hester  ?"  said  Miss  Everingham, 
"  I  have  no  power  here  now ;  I  once  thought  I 
had  some  little  influence  over  the  Marquess,  but 
since  the  avowed  and  declared  dominion  of  Miss 
Oldham,  I  have  no  chance  of  persuading,  and 
dare  not  even  suggest." 
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"  Why,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  as  your  relative 
positions  are  so  diiFerent,  I  really  do  not  see 
how  your  influences  could  clash." 

This  was  delicate  ground. 

"  No,  certainly,"  said  Miss  Everingham, 
"  your  father  never  made  me  an  offer,  but" 

"  Oh !  no,"  said  Lady  Hester,  a  faint  smile 
gleaming  through  her  tears,  "  I  am  quite  sure 
he  did  not." 

"  But  why  so  sure  ?"  said  Anne, — as  the  old 
thing  was  still  called. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,"  replied  her  Ladyship, 
"  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
give  worlds  that  he  had,  and  that  you  had  ac- 
cepted it ;  all,  that  I  mean — in  short,  Anne,  I  don't 
know  what  I  mean ;  only  that  I  believe,  really 
and  truly,  I  shall  go  mad.  What  is  to  happen  to 
me,  what  to  become  of  me,  I  do  not  know." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Miss  Everingham,  rising,  and 
making  a  sort  of  formal  curtesy,  "  What  does 
the  Countess  of  Elmsdale  desire  ?" 

"  To  he  any  thing  on  earth,"  replied  Lady 
Hester,  "  rather  than  Countess  of  Elmsdale." 
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"  Why,  my  dear  child,"  said  '  dear  Anne,' 
"  every  thing  seems  to  be  at  cross  purposes  in 
this  house  just  now;  what  objection  have  you 
to  Lord  Elmsdale?  he  is  of  a  suitable  age,  of 
desirable  connections',  and  extensive  fortune ; 
gentlemanly  in  his  manner,  and  kind  in  his  dis- 
position." 

"  I  grant  all  that,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  but 
in  a  connexion  like  that  which  I  am  about  to 
form  with  him,  it  seems  to  me  that  something 
more  is  necessary  to  secure  mutual  happiness, 
than  the  negative  good  qualities  which  you  de- 
scribe him  to  possess.  His  rank  is  adventitious, 
— his  fortune  hereditary — his  connexions  are 
naturally  good — education  has  polished  his  man- 
ners—and the  easiness  of  his  circumstances  has 
left  his  mind  unruffled — ^but  where  is  the  ardour, 
and  warmth,  and  genuineness  of  feeling,  to  which 
a  woman,  full  of  enthusiastic  admiration  of  talent 
and  genius,  looks  for  a  reciprocity  of  affection 
and  devotion  ?" 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  love,"  said  Miss  Everingham, 
"  you  are  the  most  unreasonable  of  your  sex 
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what !  you  expect  every  thing  should  combine 
to  secure  your  happiness.  The  admiration  of 
genius  and  talent  is  highly  creditable  to  your 
taste  and  feelings,  but  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  place,  pre-eminence,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand a-year,  would  be  more  likely  to  establish 
your  character  for  judgment." 

"  Ah  !  my  friend,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  1 
am  not  so  foolish  as  to  disregard  the  advantages 
of  wealth,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  com- 
petence, to  secure  a  family  from  disquietude 
and  unhappiness;  but  I  am  wise  enough  to  be 
assured,  that  gold  without  love  is  incapable  of 
producing  that  sort  of  happiness  which  I  consider 
essential  in  marriage.  Look  at  my  father — it  is 
true  he  is  not  so  rich  as  a  vast  many  others  of  his 
own  rank ;  but  his  possessions  are  extensive,  his 
income  great,  and  yet  do  they  ensure  happiness  ? 
is  not  his  life  one  anxious  struggle  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  he  is,  one  continued  effort  to 
gain  some  new  point,  which,  when  achieved, 
would  only  be  valued  as  raising  him  one  stej) 
nearer  the  next  object  he  might  covet?" 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  All,  but  then,"  said  Miss  Everingham, 
"  your  father  is  a  very  extraordinary  man,  he 
has  a  mind  full  of  restless  ambition ;  consider 
the  height  at  which  he  is  placed  above  the  com- 
mon herd." 

"  I  do  consider  it,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  I  do 
feel  it,  and  I  must  say  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  forget  it,  being  so  often  reminded  of  the  cir- 
cumstance by  himself;  it  is  to  his  sensitive 
pride  that  you  will  have  to  attribute  the 
ruin  of  my  hopes  and  happiness.  I  felt  that 
Lord  Elmsdale  was  so  estimable,  so  amiable,  and 
so  unobjectionable,  that  I  dared  not  refuse  him 
without  adducing  to  my  father  some  reason 
which  he  could  bear  to  .hear.  I  had  none — ^my 
heart  was  broken  when  I  consented  to  the  match, 
but  could  I  bear  to  hear  th'e  malediction  of  a 
father,  which  I  knew  too  certainly  would  follow 
the  disclosure  of  the  real  state  of  my  feelings  ?" 

"  So  then.  Lady  Hester,"  said  Miss  Ever- 
ingham, "  you  confess,  do  you,  that  your  dis- 
inclination to  Lord  Elmsdale  arises  not  from  his 
demerits,  but  because  your  heart  is  pre-engaged?" 
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"  Oh  !  dearest  friend,"  said  Lady  Hester, 
"  as  you  value  my  happiness,  my  tranquillity  of 
mind ;  as  you  would  support  me  in  the  fulfilment 
of  one  duty,  and  strengthen  me  in  the  exer- 
cise of  others,  never,  never  whisper  a  word — 
even  to  me — of  this  confession.  I  will  con- 
quer every  feeling  which  I  have  entertained  for 
the  being  whose  name  I  dare  not  whisper  even 
to  myself,  except  that  of  pure  and  disinterested 
friendship." 

"  You  will  not,  Lady  Hester,"  said  Miss 
Everingham,  "  the  struggle  will  kill  you ;  the 
continued  effort  will  wear  down  your  health  and 
spirits,  and  you  will  be  a  wretched  woman  through 
life.  Hear  me,  my  dear  girl — I  can  have  no 
interest  in  this  affair  beyond  yours.  I  have 
suspected  the  state  of  your  feelings  for  some 
time — indeed,  ever  since  the  fatal  acceptance  of 
Lord  Elmsdale ;  since  which  event,  the  struggle 
of  which  I  speak  with  dread,  has  been  going  on. 
I  ask  no  further  confidence,  indeed,  I  would 
rather  know  no  more ;  but,  as  I  have  a  perfect 
reliance  upon  your  taste,  and  judgment,  and 
i2 
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feelings,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  although  circum- 
stances may  exist,  which  at  present  would  in- 
evitably prevent  a  result  favourable  to  your 
happiness,  the  object  of  your  choice  is  essentially 
worthy  the  prize  he  has  obtained." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  it  is 
I  who  am  unworthy  of  his  affections." 

"  With  these  feelings — with  this  conviction," 
said  Miss  Everingham,  "  risk  every  thing  rather 
than  marry  Lord  Elmsdale." 

"But  how  is  it  to  be  avoided?"  asked  Lady 
Hester. 

"  You  should  never  have  consented,"  said 
Miss  Everingham. 

"  Had  I  dared  to  tell  my  father  the  truth,"  re- 
plied Lady  Hester,  "  I  should  not  have  hesitated 
for  a  moment ;  but  the  dread  I  have  of  his  anger, 
and  its  consequences  upon  himself,  as  well  as 
others,  is  such,  that  I  sank  at  his  feet,  a  martyr 
to  my  fears ;  and  now  it  is  too  late  to  do  any 
thing  but  lament." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Miss  Everingham.  "  The 
wedding-day,  you  say,  is  postponed  ?" 
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"  And,  oh  !  for  what — for  what !"  sobbed  Lady 
Hester. 

"  That  your  brother  may  be  present,  and  that 
Mr.  Burford  may  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony." 

"  Oh !  Anne,  Anne  !"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  I 
must  die  first !  I  cannot  bear  it !  I  am  sure, 
quite  sure,  I  should  sink  dead  before  the  altar  !" 

"  May  I  come  in?"  said  a  voice,  which  the 
ladies  instantly  recognised  as  that  of  the  Mar- 
quess. It  struck  to  their  hearts.  Had  he 
heard  any  part  of  the  conversation  in  which  they 
were  engaged, — could  he  have  accidentally  list- 
ened ?  An  affirmative  answer  to  his  Lordship's 
question  was  given  by  Miss  Everingham,  and 
the  dreaded  sire  stood  beside  his  wretched 
daughter. 

"  Are  you  better  now,  my  child?"  said  his 
Lordship. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  much  better ;  I 
shall  be  quite  well  by-and-by." 

"  I  have  come  to  you,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  to 
tell  you  my  plans,  if  you  can  bear  to  hear  them. 
i3 
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I  have  been  talking  them  over  with  Elmsdale, 
and  we  have  agreed,  that  as  I  must  visit  town, 
and  may  be  detained,  it  will  be  best  for  us  all  to 
go  up  on  Thursday.  I  have  written  to  Malvern, 
to  beg  him  to  come  over ;  and  as  an  inducement 
to  Mr.  Burford  to  perform  his  duty  with  a  good 
grace  and  proper  emphasis,  I  have  announced  to 
him  the  death  of  the  incumbent  of  Silgrove,  and 
his  presentation  to  that  living :  the  best  in  my 
gift,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  I  could  not  better 
bestow  than  upon  him." 

"  Your  Lordship's  kindness  will  be  appre- 
ciated, I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Everingham. 

"  Why,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  the  living  is 
five  or  six  hundred  a-year,  with  a  very  comfort- 
able parsonage-house ;  and  to*  a  man  in  Bur- 
ford's  circumstances,  will  afford  a  most  satis- 
factory retreat,  when  Malvern  shall  have  no 
longer  need  of  his  services:  he  will  perhaps 
marry  some  respectable  young  woman  in  his  own 
sphere,  and  so  settle  down  contented.  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  Burford, — he  is  a  very 
respectable  sort  of  person.     My  dear  Hester," 
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continued  the  Marquess,  "  you  are  not  yet  re- 
covered. Do  I  worry  you  by  talking — is  it  too 
much  for  you  ?" 

"  No,  Papa,"  said  Lady  Hester,  scarcely  able 
to  speak ;  "  pray  go  on." 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Snowdon,  "  then  on  Thurs- 
day we'll  start  for  London.  Elmsdale  will  go 
up  on  Wednesday,  and  be  ready  to  receive  and 
welcome  us ; — but  I  must  not  have  you  ill,  dear 
Hester." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  better  soon  !"  said  his  daugh- 
ter. 

"  I  have  had  a  long  letter  from  Lady  Katha- 
rine," said  the  Marquess,  "  full  of  regrets  at  her 
unavoidable  absence,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to 
her  house.  Elizabeth  desires  her  best  love  to  you. 
I  shall  write  by  to-day's  post,  informing  them 
of  my  change  of  plan ;  and  I  dare  say  they  will 
also  go  to  town :  If  so,  we  shall  make  a  little  circle 
of  our  own,  in  empty  London,  and  congregate 
together,  like  a  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs  in  the 
middle  of  the  desert. — So  then,  Hester,"  added 
his  Lordship,  with  one  of  his  most  gracious  in- 
i4 
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quiring  smiles,  "  we  may  consider  that  arrange- 
ment settled?" 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Lady  Hester. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Everingham,"  said 
his  Lordship,  "  do  your  best  to  make  the  poor 
child  well.  The  fatigue  of  yesterday  has  knocked 
us  all  up.  Elmsdale  is  wandering  about  the 
house  by  himself,  seemingly  in  search  of  a  com- 
panion, Hester;  take  pity  on  him,  for  I  have 
many  letters  to  write ;  and  the  weather  is  so 
execrable,  that  we  can  have  neither  rides  nor 
drives  to-day." 

"  I  will  cure  my  patient  as  fast  as  I  can,"  said 
Miss  Everingham,  affecting  a  gaiety  which  no- 
body knowing  what  she  knew  could  really  feel  ; 
and  the  Marquess  having  bestowed  a  paternal 
kiss  upon  the  pale  cheek  of  his  child,  quitted 
the  room. 

Things  now  appeared  to  the  ladies  to  have 
arrived  at  a  crisis.  Lord  Malvern  was  sent 
for:  this  of  itself  would  have  gratified  his 
sister,  inasmuch  as  it  would  enable  her  to  as- 
certain  the   state    of  his  feelings   with   regard 
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to  Miss  Oldham,  and  enable  him  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  character  of  her  consent  to  the 
approaching  marriage  of  his  father;  but  his 
arrival  was  so  distinctly  coupled  with  the  con- 
firmation of  her  unhappiness  for  life,  that  she 
looked  forward  to  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  a  most  desirable  and  delightful  meeting, 
with  dread  and  trembling ;  besides,  she  felt,  in- 
dependently of  the  misery  which  his  arrival  would 
speedily  afterwards  entail  upon  her,  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  likely 
to  result  from  his  being  made  acquainted,  per- 
haps abruptly,  with  what  Lady  Hester  could  not 
but  consider  the  defection  of  Miss  Oldham,  and 
the  acutely  painful  circumstance  of  his  father 
being  his  successful  rival  in  her  affections. 

One  thing,  however,  was  pretty  certain  : 
Lady  Hester,  as  Miss  Everingham  had  sug- 
gested, would  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  her  future  mother-in-law,  pre- 
vious to  her  brother's  arrival;  and  as  Lord 
Snowdon  made  a  point  of  his  daughter  marrying 
before  (as  he  himself  had  said)  any  stranger 
I  5 
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should  become  mistress  of  his  house,  she  was 
morally  certain  that  until  her  doom  was  finally 
sealed,  the  union  of  her  parent  with  her  friend 
Elizabeth  would  not  take  place. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  already  anticipate  the 
full  extent  of  Lady  Hester's  wretchedness.  It 
seemed  as  if  every  thing,  except  those  accesso- 
ries which  wealth  could  purchase  or  rank  com- 
mand, had  combined  to  entangle,  perplex,  and 
thwart  all  Lord  Snowdon's  ambitious  schemes. 
To  those  who  envied,  and  those  who  hated  his 
Lordship,  the  small  failures  in  his  speculations 
were  extremely  amusing :  they  floated  on  the 
surface  ;  deeper  and  lower  down  were  the  points 
and  objects  for  which  the  greater  energies  of  his 
mind  were  exerted ;  yet  such  w^e  his  vanity  and 
superficiality,  mixed  with  talents  of  a  high  order, 
that  the  failure  of  a  fete,  or  the  ridicule  of 
losing  his  wig,  would  more  seriously  affect  him 
than  the  overthrow  of  one  of  his  most  important 
projects;  and  a  recommendation  to  wear  specta- 
cles, upon  the  authority  of  the  Mayor  of  Shut- 
tlework's  grandmother,  more  grievously  offend 
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him,  than  the  infliction  of  what  other  men  would 
consider  a  serious  injury. 

The  consequences  of  all  this  sensitive  deli- 
cacy, and  its  almost  constant  irritation,  we  have 
already  witnessed  in  a  few  instances;  and  those 
who  knew  him  best  would  have  seen,  in  his  air  and 
manner  during  the  whole  of  the  morning  suc- 
ceeding the  fete^  the  mortification  of  its  failure 
rankling  in  his  heart,  while  by  his  smiles  and  cour- 
teousness  he  affected  to  display  the  excellence 
and  evenness  of  his  temper;  and,  by  a  pre- 
tended activity  and  interest,  in  what  were  in  fact 
matters  of  ten  times  more  serious  importance,  to 
exhibit  his  entire  forgetfulness  of  all  the  contre 
temps  of  the  preceding  day,  which  were  in  truth 
incessantly  and  grievously  tormenting  him. 

Hence  arose  the  real  motive  for  his  sudden 
departure  from  Lionsden.  He  could  not  endure 
the  scene  of  his  defeat ;  he  could  not  bear  even 
to  pass  through  the  apartment  in  which  he  had 
approached  his  Majesty  with  a  suggestion  as  to 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  opening  or  pro- 
roguing Parliament  dressed  in  a  blue  silk 
I  6 
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pelisse  and  a  white  lace  veil, — he  actually 
avoided  the  room,  through  which,  otherwise;,  he 
would  naturally  have  passed  to  his  daughter's 
boudoir ;  and  sickened  as  he  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  hall  in  which  his  Majesty  had  graciously 
assured  his  Lordship  that  he  never  should  think 
of  his  house  again,  without  laughing.  Nay,  to 
so  childish  and  extraordinary  a  pitch  did  this 
morbid  sensibility  proceed  in  his  character,  that 
the  only  drawback  in  his  mind  to  his  immediate 
departure  from  his  magnificent  castle,  was  pre- 
sented in  the  fact,  that  in  quitting  it,  he  must 
necessarily  pass  the  gates  where  his  most  ludi- 
crous personal  exhibition  had  been  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  admiring  populace. 

The  more  serious  reason  for  'his  desire  to  visit 
the  metropolis  at  a  period  when,  except  Life- 
guardsmen,  Treasury  clerks,  doctors,  and  dust- 
men, nobody  is  seen  in  the  streets,  was  founded 
upon  a  circumstance  which  appeared  to  him  of 
some  importance  in  his  political  career.  It 
seemed,  from  certain  occurrences  of  which  he 
had  been  apprised,  that  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
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ment  might  shortly  be  expected.  His  influence 
at  Shuttlework  remained  as  powerful  as  ever; 
and  from  some  observations  v^^hich  had  recently 
been  made  to  him,  it  appeared  that  his  desertion 
of  his  own  political  party  would  not  go  unre- 
warded by  the  existing  ministry. 

Lord   Snowdon,  from  a  very  early  period  of 

his  career  in  life,  amidst  a  brilliant  display  of 

perfect  independence  and  an  unqualified  avowal 

of  the  purest  Whig  principles,  had,  as  we  have 

already  mentioned,  manifested  a  particular  desire 

to  occupy  one  public  station,  and  one  in  which 

alone  he  believed  he  might  in  the  highest  safe 

degree,  emulate  the  power  and  dignity  of  royalty. 

The  point,  as    the  reader  knows,   to  which  he 

looked,  was  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India. 

In  that  high  station,  with  millions  of  subjects 

making  their  salaams  before  his  musnud,   with 

armies   at   his   beck,    and  princes  in  his  train, 

Plinlimmon,  Marquess  of  Snowdon,  fancied  he 

could  be  happy.     His  magnificent  ideas  might 

then  be  realised,  and  all  his  plans  of  splendour 

acted  upon  to  their  fullest  extent. 
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For  years  he  had  waited  and  watched  every 
turn  of  affairs  in  order  to  put  in  his  claim  for 
this  envied  appointment,  the  moment  a  change 
of  government  should  enable  his  friends  to 
evince  their  gratitude  for  his  long  and  steady 
support ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  Tory  ministers 
seemed  immoveable ;  year  after  year  passed 
away  :  one  died — another  retired — a  third  se- 
ceded; but  no  matter,  the  heads  of  the  hydra- 
like party  sprouted  again,  and  the  Marquess  of 
Snowdon  could  only  console  himself  by  hope, 
which,  "  long  deferred,  maketh  the  heart  sick." 

Time,  and  the  conversation  to  which  we  have 
slightly  alluded,  had  produced  a  visible  effect 
upon  his  Lordship's  political  opinions ;  what  in 
his  early  youth  he  had  considered  patriotism 
and  virtue,  began,  in  his  riper  years,  to  look 
very  like  chicanery  and  delusion.  The  spread  of 
liberal  opinions,  as  they  are  called,  had  rendered 
more  obvious  the  real  designs  of  those  whom,  in 
earlier  life,  he  had  mistaken  for  heroes  and 
sages ;  and  convinced  that  even  the  men  who  had 
previously  upheld  their  anti-social  doctrines,  and 
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maintained  their  revolutionary  principles,  were 
themselves  aware  that  the  fruits  of  their  labours 
would,  at  a  much  less  remote  period  than  they 
had  at  one  time  anticipated,  rise  up  and  over- 
whelm those  who  had  sown  the  seed,  his 
Lordship  began  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the 
folly  of  clinging  to  a  party  grown  desperate  by 
protracted  disappointment,  and  which,  if  it  at- 
tained to  power,  must  either  ruin  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  redeeming  the  innumerable  pledges  it 
had  given  to  the  people,  while  yet  unfettered  by 
official  responsibility,  or  sink  into  the  merest 
faction  of  adventurers  that  ever  made  its  way  to 
office,  by  promises  then  to  be  broken  as  readily 
as  they  once  were  made. 

These  reflections,  combining  with  the  curious 
enough  coincidence  of  the  probable  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  a  positive  vacancy  in 
the  much-coveted  Governor-Generalship,  led 
the  Marquess  of  Snowdon  to  put  himself  in 
communication  with  a  very  great  man  who  at 
that  moment  held  the  reins  of  state ;  not,  of 
course,   with  any  ostensible  political  view,   but 
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merely  because  some  circumstances  had  occurred 
in  Lord  Snowdon's  county,  which  he  considered 
it  right  to  submit  to  the  Minister,  in  the  narra- 
tion and  discussion  of  which,  however,  his  Lord- 
ship thought  it  possible  to  let  slip  so  much  of 
his  opinion  upon  "  things  in  general,"  as  might 
allow  his  noble  friend  justly  to  appreciate  the 
true  character  of  his  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That  he  'had  much  at  his  disposal, 
which  it  would  please  any  minister  to  secure, 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  when  the  Premier 
received  his  Lordship's  first  note,  begging  to 
know  when  he  could  see  him  upon  the  subject 
of  the  supposed — or  perhaps  real — discontents 
and  conspiracies,  reported  to  exist  in  the  county 
of  which  Lionsden  was  the*  chief  ornament, 
the  reply  was  not  only  courteous  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  contained  an  appointment  to  receive 
the  Marquess  in  Downing-street,  any  day  during 
the  ensuing  week. 

It  was  a  step  to  take.  There  is  a  fascination 
in  the  very  air  of  that  little  cul  de  sac, — an  hour's 
inhalation  of  its  atmosphere   aifects  some  men 
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with  giddiness — others  with  blindness, — and, 
very  frequently,  with  the  most  oblivious  forget- 
fulness.  A  residence  in  it  for  half  a  year  will 
convert  the  most  violent  reformer  into  the  most 
immovable  vindicator  of  public  abuses ;  change 
a  republican  into  a  satrap ;  set  a  philanthropist 
flogging  soldiers;  convert  the  reviler  of  courtly 
honours  into  a  Knight  of  the  Garter ;  change  a 
public  demagogue  into  an  imposer  of  taxes,  and 
metamorphose  the  yelling  denouncer  of  a  profli- 
gate Government  into  the  holder  of  numberless 
sinecures,  and  the  dispenser  of  uncountable 
pluralities. 

It  was  to  this  mysterious  street  Lord  Snowdon 
proposed  to  pay  a  visit  during  the  week  after  his 
arrival  in  town.  The  candle  had  been  lighted, 
and  the  moth  was  on  the  wing.  Be  it  ours  to 
watch  its  flights  and  flutterings  pending  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  numerous  plans 
and  arrangements  in  which  were  involved  the  pri- 
vate interests  and  the  public  principle  of  the  head 
of  the  ancient  and  noble  house  of  Plinlimmon. 
The  establishment  at  Lionsden  moved  with 
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the  precision  and  punctuality  of  clock-work; 
Lord  Elmsdale  having  remained  till  Wednesday, 
as  it  was  proposed,  quitted  it  for  London  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  The  other  guests  had 
previously  gone ;  and  "on  Thursday,  exactly  as 
pre-arranged,  the  noble  Marquess,  accompanied 
by  Lady  Hester,  and  (as  the  Court  Newsman 
would  say)  attended  by  Miss  Everingham,  left 
the  castle  in  a  travelling  carriage  and  four,  and 
after  calling  at  Mrs.  Edge  worth's  villa,  (to  go 
to  which,  they  left  the  park  not  by  the  gates  at 
which  his  Lordship's  mishap  had  occurred,)  pro- 
ceeded to  the  metropolis,  which  they  were  to 
reach  in  the  course  of  the  following  day. 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  during  the  last 
hours  of  their  stay  at  Lionsden,  Lady  Hester 
and  Miss  Everingham,  who  had  now  become 
more  than  ever  essential  to  her  comfort,  from 
having  become  the  depository  of  a  confi- 
dence as  to  the  pre-engagement  of  her  heart, 
which  the  unhappy  girl  had  never  before  ven- 
tured to  make,  their  conversation,  when  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  com- 
plication of  events  which  seemed  to  involve  and 
entangle  them. 

"  I  really,"  said  Miss  Everingham,  "  am  at  a 
loss  now  what  to  advise.  I  am  unable  to  see  my 
way.  I  still  maintain  that  marrying  Lord  Elms- 
dale  appears  to  me  to  be  worse  than  madness. 
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Yet,  as  you  say,  how  is  it  to  be  avoided  ?  No 
risk  of  your  father's  displeasure,  or  of  his  finally 
terminating  my  acquaintance  and  connexion 
with  you,  would  prevent  my  speaking  to  him 
upon  the  subject,  if  I*saw  the  remotest  possibility 
of  his  being  moved  by  my  entreaties.  If  we 
had  an  alternative  to  propose  to  him  it  might  be 
done,  for  he  is  devotedly  fond  of  you;  but  we 
have  not.  The  very  name  of  the  object  of  your 
affection  would,  I  really  believe,  drive  him 
mad." 

"  I  sometimes  think,"  said  Lady  Hester, 
"  that  when  Alfred  comes  I  might  interest  him; 

he  has  influence  over  my  father,  and" 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Miss  Everingham, 
"  the  influence  of  Lord  Malvern  over  his  father 
will  have  infinitely  less  efi'ect  than  your  father's 
affection  for  you.  I  should — and  I  will  under- 
take it  if  you  like — I  should  think  the  most  pro- 
bable chance  of  succeeding  would  be  an  appeal 
to  Lord  Elmsdale  himself.  This  is  no  time  for 
compliments,  no  season  for  flattery,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  be  vexed  when  I  pronounce, 
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upon  all  the  knowledge  of  such  affairs  which 
experience  has  afforded  me,  that  he  is  no  more 
in  love  with  you  than  I  am  with  Mm  :  he  has 
been  awed  into  the  connexion  by  the  Marquess, 
and  naturally  delighted  with  your  society,  and 
charmed  with  your  accomplishments,  will  in 
time  be  inspired  with  an  affection  for  you  of  a 
pure  and  lasting  character ;  but  he  did  not 
begin  with  being  in  love." 

"  I  rejoice  at  that,  Anne,"  said  Lady  Hester ; 
"and  if  I  thought,  without  hurting  his  feelings, 
or  wounding  his  pride  or  delicacy,  you  might 
suggest  to  him  the  gloomy  prospect  which  must 
lie  before  two  people  united  for  life  under  such 
circumstances,  I  would  intreat  and  urge  you  to 
such  a  conversation.  And  yet — what  could  he 
say  in  explanation  to  my  father  ?  He  would  in- 
sist upon  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagement ;  and 
if  Lord  Elmsdale  referred  him  to  me  to  account 
for  his  apparently  strange  conduct,  we  should  be 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  if  we  began  with 
my  father  in  the  first  instance." 
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"  Suppose  we  resolve  to  wait  Lord  Malvern's 
arrival  ?"  said  Miss  Everingham. 

"  I  would  happily  do  that,"  said  Lady  Hester^ 
"but  recollect  he  does  not  come  alone.  The 
ceremony  of  our  wedding  only  waits  his  arrival ; 
and  who  will  be  with  him  ? — the  man  who  is  to 
seal  my  fate — to  unite  me  to  Lord  Elmsdale. 
One  day,  perhaps,  will  not  elapse  between 
Alfred's  coming  and  the  wedding.  There  will 
be  no  time — no  hope — no  chance  for  me,  if  it 
be  left  to  that — and  yet  it  must  be." 

"  Unhappy  girl?"  said  Miss  Everingham, 
"  all  your  misfortunes  are  attributable  to  the 
candour  of  your  character,  and  the  singleness  of 
your  mind.  You  saw,  .admired,  esteemed,  and 
loved,  and  permitted  the  merits  of  your  suitor 
to  obtain  possession  of  your  heart,  without  wait- 
ing to  consider  how  he  could  support  his  claim  to 
the  preference  you  so  ingenuously  admitted." 

The  real  fact  seems  to  be  that  Lord  Snowdon 
had  so  played  his  cards  that  nothing  could  result 
from  his  machinations  but  misery  and  unhappi- 
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ness  to  every  body  concerned  or  connected  with 
him.  To  himself  this  was  of  little  importance  : 
accustomed  by  his  mere  presence  to  awe  all  his 
family  and  dependents  into  silence  and  submis- 
sion, he  was  in  the  habit  of  considering  them  as 
beings  scarcely  one  degree  intellectually  removed 
from  his  dogs  or  his  horses.  Lady  Hester  he 
thought  he  loved;  and  he  certainly  permitted 
her  to  express  opinions  and  make  suggestions. 
That  he  neither  attended  to  the  one,  nor  adopted 
the  other,  is  not  at  all  derogatory  to  her  Lady- 
ship's mental  qualifications.  The  mere  permission 
to  speak  in  his  presence  was  a  prodigious  conde- 
scension; and  therefore  having  established  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  whole  tribe  of  which  he 
was  the  chief,  the  entire  clan  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  were  all — although  infinitely  superior 
to  every  body  else — lamentably  inferior  to  him- 
self, he  undertook  their  special  care  and  safety ; 
and  provided  for  them  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  as  seemed  meet  and  fitting  to  him,  without 
either  caring  for  their  wishes  or  consulting  their 
inclinations. 
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The  ray  of  hope  which  alone  beamed  suffi- 
ciently bright  through  the  gloom  to  keep  Lady 
Hester  alive,  glimmered  in  another  quarter  alto- 
gether. Knowing  her  own  heart,  she  had  still 
faith  in  the  constancy  of  her  friend,  Elizabeth 
Oldham,  to  what  she  knew  was  the  early,  the 
earliest  attachment  of  her  life.  To  disturb  her 
father's  prospect  of  happiness  was  the  last  of 
her  objects;  but  t6  secure  that  of  her  brother 
was  the  first.  How  the  Marquess  had  succeeded 
in  obliterating  the  recollection  of  his  son  from 
Elizabeth's  mind,  and  how  he  had  contrived  to 
establish  himself,  lord  paramount  in  his  place, 
she  could  not  exactly  comprehend.  She  could 
perfectly  understand  the  anxiety  of  Lady  Katha- 
rine Oldham  to  make  her  -daughter  a  Mar- 
chioness— she  w^as  just  the  person  to  do  it — but 
the  absurdity  of  the  present  case  was,  that 
Elizabeth  might  have  married  the  man  of  her 
choice — the  man  of  suitable  age,  and  of  conge- 
nial character  and  disposition — and  be — not 
only  a  Marchioness,  but  the  very  same  Mar- 
chioness— the  Marquess  to  be  sure  being  dif- 
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ferent,  but  tlie  diiFerence  being  so  marvellously 
in  her  favour. 

In  Elizabeth,  at  all  events,  Lady  Hester 
looked  forward  to  a  powerful  ally,  and  almost 
counted  the  minutes  till  they  were  to  meet; 
from  her  she  would  discover  the  principle  upon 
which  the  whole  affair  had  been  arranged,  and 
if,  as  she  hoped  and  expected,  she  found  in 
her  a  fellow-sufferer,  she  did  not  think  it  im- 
possible but  Alfred's  arrival  might  make  such 
a  sensation  as  should  houleverser  the  whole  of 
that  affair,  which  in  its  wreck  might  probably 
involve  her's  and  Lord  Elmsdale's ;  but  this  was 
all  hope,  and  fancy,  and  she  might  find  Elizabeth 
changed,  and  now  as  devoted  to  the  father  as 
she  had,  six  months  before,  appeared  to  have 
been  to  the  son. 

Lady  Hester  was  perfectly  correct  in  her  cal- 
culation of  Lady  Katharine  Oldham's  intentions 
and  wishes ;  but  still  it  required  either  a  deeper 
insight  into  human  nature,  or  some  new  mode  of 
looking  at  it,  to  discover  how  the  daughter  had 
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been  brought  so  readily  to  comply  with  the  in- 
clinations of  her  mother. 

Of  Lord  Elmsdale,  the  reader  as  yet  knows 
as  little  as  Lady  Hester  feared  she  knew  of  Miss 
Oldham.  Nor  would  he  become  very  much 
better  acquainted  with  his  Lordship,  if  he  were 
constantly  associated  with  him  for  twelve  months. 
He  was,  as  Lady  Hester  has  already  acknow- 
ledged, extremely '  amiable,  very  good,  very 
gentlemanly,  very  quiet,  and  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  human  beings, 
he  agreed  with  every  body,  upon  all  occasions, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  He  perfectly  coin- 
cided with  his  intended  father-in-law  in  the 
dignity  and  propriety  of  celebrating  his  nuptials 
at  Lionsden  ;  the  next  day  he  with  equal  readi- 
ness supported  his  Lordship's  proposition  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  in  London. 
On  Tuesday  he  agreed  with  Miss  Everingham, 
that  yellow  was  the  best  colour  for  his  carriages ; 
and  on  Wednesday,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Marquess,    ordered   them    to   be   painted  dark 
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green.  In  the  course  of  the  last  week  he  consi- 
dered it  essential,  because  Lord  Snowdon  did, 
that  they  should  be  married  by  a  Bishop  ;  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  one,  he  perfectly  coin- 
cided in  his  Lordship's  opinion,  that  Mr.  Burford, 
as  his  Lordship's  domestic  chaplain,  would  be, 
of  all  others,  the  person  to  officiate ;  the  Mar- 
quess having  been  pleased  to  administer  his  large 
dose  of  sugar-plums  to  the  said  chaplain,  in 
order  to  secure  his  interest  with  Lord  Malvern, 
(over  whom  he  knew  he  had  great  influence)  to 
reconcile  that  young  nobleman  to  the  secon  d 
marriage,  of  which  projected  affair  his  Lordship 
had  not  yet  been  apprised. 

In  manner,  Lord  Elmsdale  was  so  calm  and 
quiet,  that  even  when  he  took  the  trouble  to 
express  his  assent  to  whatever  was  going  on,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  catch  his  meaning; 
his  placidity  was  imperturbable;  and  his  un- 
bending stiffness  of  manner  formed  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  extraordinary  pliability  of  his 
mind ;  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  fed  upon  dry 
toast  all  his  life,  or  just  as  if  he  had  been  iced 
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when  he  came  to  his  full  growth.  Nothing  ap- 
peared to  ruffle  his  temper ;  nothing  to  excite 
his  feelings.  His  noble  father-in-law,  to  those 
with  whom  he  condescended  to  be  familiar,  al- 
ways called  him  his  gentle  Automaton,  and  it 
certainly  seemed  that  his  Lordship,  very  early 
in  the  acquaintance,  had  acquired  the  secret  of 
pulling  his  wires  and  directing  his  movements. 

When  Lord  Malvern  received  his  father's 
announcement  of  the  approaching  marriage  of 
Lady  Hester  to  this  piece  of  negative  excellence, 
he  was  any  thing  but  pleased.  He  knew  but 
little  of  Lord  Elmsdale :  and  however  amiable 
his  character  might  be,  however  unencumbered 
his  fortune,  and  however  unexceptionable  his 
family,  he  felt  assured  that  he  \^as  not  the  man 
calculated  to  make  his  sister  happy. 

"  Who,"  said  Lord  Malvern  to  Mr.  Burford, 
"  could  'have  moved  this  dish  of  skimmed  milk 
to  so  honourable  an  action,'  as  marrying  my 
sister  ? — it  must  be  all  my  father's  management. 
What  am  I  to  do  about  it,  Charles?" — so  his 
Lordship  was  wont  to  call  his  reverend  tutor, — 
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"  it  seems  a  settled  affair,  and  I  suppose  Hester 
likes  it,  or  she  would  not  have  agreed  to  it." 

"  Heaven  knows  !"  said  Burford.  "  You  have 
but  one  course  to  pursue.  I — I — have  no  choice 
left;  indeed  I  am  not  called  upon  for  a  decision. 
Your  father  has  loaded  me  with  favours.  In 
addition  to  other  marks  of  kindness,  he  announces 
to  me  my  presentation  to  the  living  of  Silgrove, 
close  by  Lionsden,  where  he  hopes  I  may 
eventually  settle,  and  continue  in  after  life  that 
friendship  to  his  son,  from  which  he  is  convinced 
he  has  already  derived  so  much  benefit." 

"  Indeed  I  quite  agree  with  Lord  Snowdon 
there,"  said  Lord  Malvern,  "  and  I  sincerely 
rejoice  that  he  has  given  you  such  a  substantial 
proof  of  his  gratitude.  He  has  only  anticipated 
me,  Charles;  and  I  suspect — it  seems  undutiful 
— that  his  Lordship  did  not  particularly  regret 
the  opportunity  of  administering  a  little  of  his 
patronage  just  at  the  moment  when  he  thought 
your  counsel  as  to  my  conduct  on  the  occasion  of 
my  sister's  marriage  might  be  serviceable  to  the 
cause." 
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"  He  has  assigned  me  a  duty,  Malvern,"  said 
Mr.  Burford,  "  wliich  I  confess  is  an  arduous 
one — one  I  would  give  the  universe,  if  I  pos- 
sessed it,  not  to  perform  :  he  desires  that  I  should 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony." 

"  Well !"  said  Lord  Malvern ;  <•  what's  the 
matter,  Burford ;  are  you  ill  ?" 

"  No — oh,  no  !"  stammered  the  reverend  tutor, 
"  not  I — why  should  you  think  I  am  ill  ?" 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  I  thought  you  well 
two  minutes  since,"  said  Lord  Malvern :  "  be- 
cause you  look  ill." 

"  No,"  replied  Burford,  "  I  am  not  ill :  I 
dare  say  I  look  flurried  and  agitated ;  I  confess 
I  did  not  expect  to  have  the  task  of  marrying 
Lady  Hester  to  the  Earl  assigned  to  me." 

"  Why  not?"  said  his  companion ;  "  nothing 
seems  more  natural — his  domestic  chaplain — 
what  can  be  more  correct?  And  then,  Charles, 
perhaps  Lord  Elmsdale  may  '  thaw  and  resolve 
himself  into  the  splendid  feat  of  presenting  you 
with  a  magnificent  snuff-box." 

"  I — I — doubt  whether  I  have  sufficient  nerve 
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to  comply  with  your  father's  request,"  said  the 
tutor. 

"  Obey  his  command,  his  Lordship  would 
read  it,  Charles,"  said  Lord  Malvern. 

"  If  my  refusal,"  said  Burford,  "  is  to  be  con- 
sidered disobedience,  I  had  better  decline  the 
preferment  his  Lordship  here  announces,  and 
resign  you  back  into  his  hands,  at  least  not  the 
worse  for  my  tutelage." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth,"  said  Lord  Malvern, 
"  is  tliere  in  marrying  two  people  ? — Burying  a 
person  who  has  been  dear  to  one" 

"  Is  not  so  dreadful  a  task  as  marrying  a 


person,  about  whom  one  is  deeply  interested,  to 
another — if — the  prospect  of  her  future  happi- 
ness is  not  quite  clear  and  bright." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Lord  Malvern,  "  my  dear  fellow, 
don't  fret  yourself  about  Hester's  happiness  :  I 
know  her ;  and,  rely  upon  it,  afraid  as  we  all  are 
of  our  noble  father,  she  would  not  have  consented 
to  marry  this  man,  if  she  did  not  love  him." 

"  There  is  an  awful  feeling,"  said  Bur- 
ford,  "  which  you  cannot  perhaps  entirely  appre- 
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ciate,  in  linking  for  life  two  hearts  which  never 
can  by  nature  sympathize.  To  me  the  service  of 
matrimony  has  more  of  solemnity  in  it  than  that 
of  burial :  the  responsibility  incurred  by  those 
who  pledge  themselve's,  in  the  presence  of  their 
Maker,  to  the  fulfilment  of  duties,  and  the  per- 
formance of  obligations,  against  which  the  falli- 
bility of  our  nature,  and  the  perverseness  of  our 
passions,  may  afterwards  rise  in  conflict  and  op- 
position through  a  lengthened  life,  is  tremen- 
dously serious.  Remember  what  the  contracting 
parties  swear  to.  Suppose,  Malvern,  that  either  of 
these  kneel  before  me  with  a  mind  pre-occupied 
by  thoughts  of  others,  and  take  that  solemn  oath 
which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  administer,  with  a 
mental  reservation,  arising  not  from  a  premedi- 
tated design  to  its  infraction,  but  from  the  re- 
collection of  other  days  and  other  circumstances, 
which  had  destroyed  the  integrity  of  the  pledge 

by  anticipation" 

"  I  grant,"  said  Lord  Malvern,  "  that  the 
ceremony  is  important  and  imposing  in  the  high- 
est degree ;  but  I  cannot  admit  the  possibility  of 
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any  person's  kneeling  before  you,  and  binding 
him  or  herself  to  the  other  contracting  party, 
while  entertaining  a  thought  of  other  days — or, 
rather  of  another  person.  As  for  Hester,  I  am 
sure  you  are  safe — she  was  heart-whole  when  we 
left  her.  Indeed,  I  really  believe  that  if  any  body 
ever  wounded  her,  in  that  generally  vulnerable 
part,  it  was  yourself,  my  most  reverend  minister." 

Burford  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  young  Lord  for. 
an  instant. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  ''all  I  know  is,  Malvern, 
that  I  cannot— at  least  so  I  feel  at  this  moment 
— and  will  not  perform  the  ceremony." 

"  Send  no  negative,"  said  Lord  Malvern,  "  but 
go  with  me,  for  go  I  must.  Fight  off  the  wed- 
ding, if  you  please  :  be  ill — make  any  excuse — 
but  do  not  irritate  my  father  by  a  plump  denial, 
and  least  of  all,  by  refusing  his  living  :  you  will 
make  him  an  enemy  for  life,  and  I  shall  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  and  agremens  of  your  society, 
from  which  I  have,  my  reverend  friend,  already 
received  so  much  essential  benefit." 

"  I  assure  you.  Lord  Malvern,"  said  Burford, 
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"  althougli  I  hate  making  professions,  that  nothing 
would  distress  me  more  than  the  occurrence  of 
any  of  the  results  you  anticipate  by  my  refusal 
to  officiate;  but  I  have  that  feeling  about  it,  and 
that  apprehension  of  unhappy  consequences  likely 
to  arise  from  the  union  of  your  sister  with  Lord 
Elmsdale,  that  I  would  die  rather  than  be  instru- 
mental to  the  connexion." 

"  Ah,  well !"  said'  Lord  Malvern,  "  you  shall 
have  your  way.  Now,  I  tell  you  what :  will  you 
be  satisfied  by  this  arrangement  ? — we  will  start 
for  England  to-morrow — reach  it  as  fast  as  we 
can.  When  we  arrive,  say  nothing  to  the  Mar- 
quess about  your  feelings  or  your  resolutions,  and 
he  will  take  it  for  granted  that  every  thing  is  go- 
ing smoothly,  and  that  you  are  ready  to  perform 
your  office.  In  the  mean  time  see  Hester :  she  has 
the  highest  possible  opinion  of  you ;  and  although 
I  must  confess  she  never  says  any  thing  about 
you  in  her  letters  to  me,  when  any  thing  occurs 
to  draw  her  out,  I  can  see  that  she  has  a  real 
regard  for  you.  See  her,  act  the  part  of  con- 
fessor to  our  household,  and  you  will  soon  ascer- 
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tain  the  true  state  of  her  feelings  about  the  match; 
and  if  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  her  own  views  and  wishes,  you  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  put  the  seal  to  the  compact." 

"  I  do  not  feel  myself  quite  justified,"  said 
Burford,  "  in  taking  that  course;  nor,  indeed, 
do  I  quite  see  the  necessity  of  my  volunteering 
so  extraordinary  a  task :  Lady  Hester  is  much 
more  likely  to  confide  the  real  state  of  her  feel- 
ings to  you,  a  beloved  brother,  than  to  his  tutor, 
whose  magisterial  prerogative  never  was  intended 
to  extend  to  the  female  branches  of  the  family." 

"  As  you  will,  Charles,"  said  Lord  Malvern ; 
"  all  I  mean  is — £is  I  cannot  care  much  about 
Lord  Elmsdale — if  you  find  her  satisfied  and 
happy,  your  objections  about  marrying  her  will 
be  at  an  end.  I  know  what  an  infernal  explo- 
sion your  refusal  will  cause,  if  the  illustrious 
head  of  our  house  has  set  his  mind  upon  it; 
and,  therefore,  as  a  personal  favour  to  me,  say 
*  aye'  to  my  proposition." 

"  Aye,  then,  be  it,"  said  Burford ;  "  I  agree 
to  the  terms — why  should  I  not  ?" 
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"  Done,  then,"  said  the  pupil ;  "  so  let  us  set 
about  our  preparations,  and  once  more  for  my 
native  land,  for  a  return  to  which  I  begin  to  feel 
as  anxious  as  a  Swiss.  I  wonder,  by  the  way, 
who  will  be  Hester's  bridesmaids;  our  dear 
Anne  is  too  far  advanced — is  not  she  ?" 

"  I  believe  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations 
touching  that  matter,"  said  Burford. 

"  I  dare  say  Miss  Oldham  will  be  one." 
"  Probably,   my  Lord,"  said   Burford;    "  a 
charming  person,  too." 

"  Come,  now,  Mr.  Burford,  no  nonsense," 
said  Lord  Malvern ;  "  let  us  have  no  joking;  as 
the  '  illustrious'  says,  I  cannot  bear  a  joke." 

"  I  assure  you,  Malvern,"  said  the  Mentor, 
"  I  never  was  less  inclined  to  joke  in  my  life 
than  at  this  moment :  I  merely  said  what  I  think, 
and  what  I  know  you  think,  that  Miss  Oldham 
is  a  charming  person." 

"  Ah!"  said  Lord  Malvern,  "  my  dear 
Charles,  if  the  day  should  ever  come,  and  I  am 
my  own  master,  I  know  nothing  much  more  likely 
to   secure   happiness  than  a  match  with  Miss 
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Oldham :  she  is  so  amiable,  so  handsome,  and  so 
fond  of  Hester,  and  so  fond  of  all  of  us — she 
already  seems  one  of  the  family ;  but  it  would 
be  downright  barbarity  in  me  to  lead  her  astray 
with  the  hope  of  marriage — which,  in  spite  of 
your  notions  of  its  awful  responsibility,  I  should 
delight  to  offer  her — during  my  father's  life- 
time." 

"  I  really  do  not  see,"  said  Burford,  "  what 
his  objections  could  be  :  she  is  of  a  noble  family; 
not  rich — but  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Charles,"  said  Lord  Malvern, 
"  the  '  illustrious '  has  settled  my  fate  already. 
I  have  a  wife  growing  up  for  me — a  minor,  with 
millions.  He  has  never  yet  confided  the  name  of 
this  Eldorado  princess  to  me,  but  I  think  I  can 
guess ;  and  as  for  Elizabeth  Oldham,  I  might  as 
well,  or  better,  for  all  I  know,  mention  our  dear 
old  Anne  Everingham  to  him  as  the  object  of  my 
affections.  No,  I  honestly  admit  my  firm  belief, 
that  in  Miss  Oldham  every  thing  likely  to 
insure  domestic  comfort  is  combined ;  but  I  am 
equally  conscious  that  I  should  be  doing  her  gross 
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injrstice,  by  encouraging  the  idea  of  a  successful 
issue  to  our  attachment,  and  I  have  therefore  felt 
it  my  duty  to  withdraw  myself  entirely." 

"  Will  not  your  anticipated  meeting  renovate 
the  dormant  embers  ?"  -said  Burford. 

"  No,"  said  Lord  Malvern ;  "  it  may  cost  me 
a  struggle,  and  may  occasion  me  pain,  scarcely 
outweighed  by  the  pleasure  I  may  fairly  receive 
in  again  seeing  and  (conversing  with  her ;  but  I 
hope  I  have  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  sup- 
port me  in  acting  upon  a  principle  which  I  know 
to  be  just  and  honourable,  and  which  I  have 
determined  rigidly  to  adopt." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  said  Burford,  "  to  doubt 
your  strength  of  mind ;  what  I  doubt  is  your  just 
estimate  of  the  power  you  will  have  to  contend 
with.  However,  v/e  shall  see,"  continued  he ; 
"  all  I  am  anxious  about  at  this  moment  is,  that 
if  you,  in  your  conversation  with  Lady  Hester, 
have  reason  to  think  that  my  suspicions  of  her 
disinclination  to  her  marriage  are  correct,  you 
will  aid  me  in  escaping  from  the  performance 
of  the  duty  demanded  of  me." 
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"  And  all  I  bargain  for,''  said  Lord  Malvern, 
"  is,  that  if  I  should  find  your  estimate  of  the 
power  of  Elizabeth  Oldham  as  just  as  that  which 
you  have  formed  of  the  responsibility  of  marry- 
ing an  unwilling  couple,  you  will  not  laugh 
at  my  vanity,  nor  show  me  up  to  the  '  illus- 
trious' for  having  sinned  against  his  implied  com- 
mands by  the  renewal  of  an  old  attachment  for  as 
lovely  and,  as  I  believe,  as  amiable  a  girl,  as  ever 
breathed  the  air  of  heaven." 

The  reader  should  be  informed  that  this  con- 
versation occurred  at  Tours,  whither  Lord  Mal- 
vern and  his  "  fidus  Achates,"  had  betaken  them- 
selves on  their  road  to  Spain ;  and  whence,  very 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Snowdon's  letter, 
which  reached  them  at  that  place,  they  started 
for  England,  via  Paris. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  Lady  Hester's 
marriage  went  on.  Lady  Katharine  Oldham 
and  her  daughter  had  not  yet  arrived  in  London, 
and  neither  Lady  Hester  nor  her  friend  had 
ventured  to  attack  Lord  Elmsdale  in  the  shape 
of  appeal.     Lord  Snowdon,  in  whose  presence 
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all  was  calm  and  tranquil,  felt  assured  that  he 
was  sailing  smoothly  along  in  his  great  under- 
taking of  securing  his  own  happiness,  and  promot- 
ing that  of  every  body  else  connected  with  him ; 
while  his  visit  to  Downing-street  had,  as  was 
anticipated  it  might  probably  do,  aflPorded  him 
another  subject  for  self-gratulation,  and  a  faint 
hope  of  the  possibility  of  realizing  his  dearest 
political  hopes. 

Lady  Hester's  trouble  and  anxiety  daily  in- 
creased. She  saw  herself  gradually  approaching 
the  vortex  which  was  to  engulf  her  earthly  hap- 
piness, without  having  the  power  of  resisting 
the  influence  which  was  involving  her.  In  the 
arrival  of  her  brother  and  his  companion  she  saw 
nothing  but  horror ;  and  as  yet  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  state  of  Miss  Oldham's  feelings,  she 
remained  wholly  unprepared  with  any  intelli- 
gence likely  to  soften  the  asperity  of  the  blow 
which  poor  Lord  Malvern  would  most  certainly 
receive,  in  the  astounding  intelligence  of  her 
approaching  marriage  with  his  father. 

At  length,  she  heard  that  Lady  Katharine  and 
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her  daughter  had  arrived  at  their  house  at  Rich- 
mond, where  it  was  intended  they  should  remain 
for  the  present,  and  whither  Lord  Snowdon 
suggested  that  Lady  Hester  should  go  and  make 
them  a  visit.  To  this  proposition  she  most  readily 
assented ;  and  an  arrangement  was  entered  into 
by  the  Marquess  for  the  completion  of  his 
scheme,  which  would  make  the  thing  agreeable 
to  all  parties. 

The  Marquess  had  solicited  Miss  Oldham  to 
sit  for  her  picture.  Lady  Katharine  had  been 
charmed  with  the  request,  and,  as  it  appears,  was 
cooping  up  her  daughter  in  the  country  under 
a  strict  regimen  of  diet  and  exercise,  in  order  to 
get  her  into  good  looks.  It  was  now  settled 
that  Lady  Katharine  and  Miss  Oldham  should 
come  into  town  on  the  following  day ;  that  the 
Marquess  and  his  betrothed  should  proceed  to 
one  of  the  most  eminent  living  artists — (him 
upon  whom  they  believed  the  mantle  of  our  late 
illustrious  Lawrence  to  have  fallen,) — and  after 
examining  his  gallery,  impart  to  him  Miss  Old- 
ham's  intention  of  sitting  for   a  whole  length 
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portrait.  And  then  Miss  Oldham,  as  specially 
instructed  by  Lady  Katharine,  was  to  pout  a 
little  and  look  cross,  and  declare  she  would  do 
no  such  thing  unless  the  Marquess  would  sit 
for  another  whole  length ;  and  this  scene,  which 
had  been  actually  rehearsed  at  Richmond  be- 
tween the  mother  and  daughter,  was  to  be  enacted 
in  the  studio  of  the  painter,  who  would  naturally 
join  his  solicitation  to  that  of  the  young  lady, 
and  so  secure  to  himself  a  double  job. 

This  effect  having  been  produced,  the  young 
folks  were  to  return  home,  and  subsequently  the 
Marquess  and  his  daughter,  and  Lady  Katharine 
and  her's,  were  to  proceed  to  Richmond ;  where, 
to  use  her  ladyship's  words,  "  dear  Lord  Elms- 
dale  would,  perhaps,  be  good-natured  enough  to 
join  them  at  dinner." 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  Lady  Katha- 
rine and  Elizabeth.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
describe  the  meeting  of  Miss  Oldham  and  Lady 
Hester.  They  sprang  towards  each  other  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do  in  other  days.  But 
Miss  Oldham  seemed  too  much  overpowered  to 
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return  the  warm  embrace  of  her  early  friend : 
she  sank  on  a  sofa  and  wept,  while  Lady  Hester 
held  her  hand,  which  was  as  cold  as  ice,  between 
her  own. 

"  Dear,  dear  !"  said  Lady  Katharine.  "  Eliza- 
beth—  now,  how  silly — crying  —  do  recollect 
where  you  are  going  presently ;  the  painter  will 
think  you  have  got  the  ophthalmia,  or  that  some- 
body has  been  ill-treating  you." 

Lord  Snowdon  luckily  was  not  in  the  room ; 
his  dignity  would,  if  not  offended,  have  been 
strangely  puzzled  by  the  scene  which  was  going 
on. 

Had  he  been  present,  he  would  have  undoubt- 
edly considered  the  violence  of  Elizabeth's 
emotions  quite  uncalled  for,  and  have  deprecated 
with  his  strongest  indignation,  the  character  of 
the  embrace  of  the  long  parted  friends.  Fortu- 
nately they  had  dried  their  tears,  and  recovered 
their  composure,  before  his  Lordship  joined  the 
assembled  party. 

"  I  am  happy,  most  happy,"  said  his  Lordship, 
taking  a  hand   of  each,    "  to   see   you   thus." 
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Lady  Hester's  eye  glanced  to  those  of  Miss 
Oldham ;  but  she  gleaned  little  satisfaction  from 
their  expression — an  expression  which  ought,  as  a 
dutiful  daughter,  to  have  given  her  the  greatest 
pleasure,  but  which,  as  an  affectionate  sister,  she 
beheld  with  infinite  pain. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Snowdon,"  said  Lady  Katha- 
rine, who  was  one  of  his  Lordship's  horrors — one 
of  the  necessary  evils  which  his  romantic  attach- 
ment to  her  daughter  had  entailed  upon  him, 
but  which  he  tolerated  only  until  he  had  secured 
Elizabeth  all  to  himself — "  my  dear  Lord  Snow- 
don, we  have  had  such  a  worry  getting  here  : 
the  horses  would  not  come  over  Hammersmith 
Bridge; — upon  my  word,  I  think  it  quite  as  hand- 
some as  the  Menai,  though  the  Scenery  of  course 
is  not  so  romantic.  By  the  way,  that  puts  me 
in  mind.  Lord  Snowdon,  of  what  you  were  once 
saying  about  Lady  Lucy  Longshanks,  the  tall 
girl,  who  afterwards  married  the  great  iron- 
founder,  whose  father  came  from  Liverpool, 
where  I  first  saw  the  Evanses.  You  remember 
the  Evanses,  Elizabeth? — the  old  lady  had  been 
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up  to  the  top  of  Etna,  with  the  famous  traveller 
who  was  afterwards  drowned,  in  the  Phoebe  sloop 
of  war,  which  your  dear  cousin  George  com- 
manded;— it  was  poor  old  Lord  Tuzzle  who 
got  him  the  ship :  and,  by  the  way,  I  remember 
so  well  the  day  that  Sir  Benjamin  Summertop 
called  on  me,  and" 

"  The  horses,  you  said,"  interrupted  Lord 
Snowdon,  "  did  not  like  the  suspension  bridge  ; 
we  will  return  by  the  other  road." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Lady  Katharine ;  "  that's 
the  advantage  of  having  two  ways  to  the  same 
place.  I  recollect  poor  Admiral  Twaddle  telling 
me  that  they  once  caught  a  great  green  grampus 
at  sea,  near  the  place  where  Captain  Cook  was 
killed,  and  by  the  way,  what  a  striking  incident 
that  was." 

"  Very  striking,  indeed,"  said  the  Marquess, 
who  would  not  so  long  have  endured  the  inco- 
herences of  this  Aircastle  in  petticoats,  if  he  had 
not  perceived  that  his  daughter  and  his  future 
wife  were,  as  he  thought,  renewing  their  former 
intimacy  exactly   as   he  wished;   Lady  Hester 
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forcing  herself  during  her  father's  presence  into 
a  sort  of  formality  wholly  unnatural  to  herself, 
and  entirely  inconsistent  with  her  original  feel- 
ings towards  Elizabeth,  but  which,  after  the 
interchange  of  a  few*  sentences,  seemed  to  grow 
more  natural. 

"  But  what  amused  me  so  much,"  continued 
Lady  Katharine,  "  was  the  history  of  their  kill- 
ing the  grampus.  I  told  it  once  to  Colonel 
Buckskin,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the — let  me 
see,  he  has  been  dead  now  eighteen  years — he 
married  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  was  killed 
in  Spain,  the  year  that  Covent  Garden  play- 
house was  burnt  down,  and  he  compared  it  to  the 
wonderful  run  of  a  stag  that  was  started  from  a 
cart,  somewhere  in  Windsor  forest,  which  ran 
all  the  way  to  Bagshot,  from  Bagshot  across  the 
country  to  Odiham,  and  then  back  to  Murrell 
Green,  where  they  killed  him." 

"  Killed  him  did  they?"  said  the  Marquess. 

"  Killed  him !"  repeated  Lady  Katharine 
triumphantly. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  his  Lordship.  "  Do 
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you  know,  Lady  Katharine,  I  was  afraid  they 
might  have  run  him  another  day. — Elizabeth 
— Hester — I  must  break  in  upon  your  tete-a-tete^ 
because  we — that  is,  Miss  Oldham  and  I — are 
under  an  engagement  to  our  artist ;  thence  we 
shall  return,  and  then  be  at  your  commands  for 
Richmond." 

"  How  do  you  go.  Papa  ?"  said  Lady  Hester. 

"  If  Miss  Oldham  has  no  objection,"  said  the 
Marquess,  "  I  propose  driving  her,  en  cabriolet P 

"  Your  wishes  are  commands,"  said  Miss 
Oldham,  smiling  sweetly,  as  the  Marquess  thought 
— odiously,  as  Lady  Hester  fancied. 

"  Then  go  your  ways,  dear,"  said  Lady  Katha- 
rine. "  Now  remember,  Elizabeth,  my  condition 
for  your  sitting.  I  have  told  her.  Lord  Snowdon, 
exactly  what  poor  dear  Mr.  Oldham  said  to  me. 
He  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  when  he  was  a 
little  boy,  (long  before  my  time,  of  course,)  with 
a  Vandyke  frill  round  his  neck,  and  his  hand 
upon  his  dog's  head,  and  that  dog  lived  for  nearly 
twenty  years  after.  By  the  way,  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  that  ever  happened,  befel 
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that  animal :  coming  down  by  Whitehall,  just  by 
the  corner  house  where  that  Baron  lived  who 

screwed  up  our  fire-places,  and" 

"  My  dear  Lady  Katharine,"  said  the  Mar- 
quess, "  tell  Hester  the  story  of  the  dog,  for  we 
must  go ;  it  will  interest  her,  she  is  extremely 
fond  of  dogs.  Come,  Elizabeth, — we  shall 
be  back  soon  ;  and  remember,  Hester  dear, 
if  Elmsdale  calls,  'present  him  to  Lady  Ka- 
tharine, and  communicate  her  kind  invitation 
to  Richmond." 

"  I'll  not  forget,"  said  Lady  Hester,  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  altered  and  easy  manner 
of  her  quondam  friend,  under  the  extraordinary 
alteration  in  her  circumstances. 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  was  talking  of  the  dog," 
continued  Lady  Katharine,  the  moment  they 
were  out  of  the  room,  "  this  dog  came  all 
the  way  from  Vienna,  where  Mr.  Oldham's  family 
was  then  living;  and  I  must  tell  you — it  is  so 
very  remarkable — a  Captain  Fraser — Fraser,  I 
think,  was  the  name,  who  lived  down  in  Warwick- 
shire,   near    Stratford-on-Avon  —  by   the   way, 
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what  a  man  Sliakspeare  was — (this,  however,  par 
jmrenthtse,)  this  Captain  Fraser  became  ac- 
quainted, somehow  or  other,  it  don't  the  least 
matter  how,  with  a  Mrs.  Wildman.  I  don't 
think  she  was  any  relation  to  the  man  who  wrote 
upon  bees — by  the  ^^'ay,  what  wonderful  creatures 
bees  are — and  this  Mrs.  Wildman  had  a  son, 
who  married  a  Miss  Cazey  of  Tipperary,  who,  I 
recollect,  was  drowned  crossing  from  Portpatrick 
to  Donaghadee,  which  was  considered  a  most 
remarkable  circumstance.  By  the  way,  an  old 
sea-officer  told  me" 

Hereabouts,  when  it  was  quite  evident  that 
Lady  Katharine  had  irrecoverably  lost  her  late 
husband's  little  dog-.  Lord  Elmsdale  was  an- 
nounced. Lady  Hester  did  as  she  had  been 
desired  to  do,  and  presented  him  to  Lady  Katha- 
rine, communicating  at  the  same  time  her  Lady- 
ship's invitation. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  but 
I  am  engaged  to-day."  It  may  be  here  observed, 
that  with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  his 
Lordship   spoke   in    monosyllables,    and   hated 
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volubility  in  others,  as  cautiously  as  he  avoided 
it  himself. 

"  Fine  weather,  my  Lord,"  said  Lady  Katha- 
rine, who  felt  that  she,  must  say  something. 

"  Hot,"  said  his  Lordship. 

"  It  never  can  be  too  hot  for  me,"  said  her 
Ladyship.  "  By  the  way,  I  recollect  being  one 
night  at  the  Opera — before  your  time,  dear 
Hester — when  Catalani  was  first  here,  and  a 
magnificent  singer  she  was — her  person  was  so 
fine; — that's  what  I  was  saying  the  other  day 
to  Sir  Willoughby  Wallingham,  (and  he  is 
really  a  judge  of  this  sort  of  thing)  he  was  our 
minister  at  Florence  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of 
Doubletie,  who  afterwards  ran  away  with  Sir 
Hector  O' Flanagan,  who,  by  the  way,  was  shot 
in  a  duel  with  a  brother  of  that  late  Miss 
Skangley  whom  you  have  seen  with  Eliza- 
beth"  

Lord  Elmsdale  looked  at  Lady  Katharine 
during  this  torrent,  with  his  eyes  and  mouth  open ; 
and  when  she  paused  for  breath,  said  "  Ah  !" 
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"  It  is  said,"  continued  Lady  Katharine, 
"  not  that  I  believe  it  entirely,  that  she  might 
have  married  the  Persian  ambassador.  By  the 
way,  do  you  recollect  what  that  dear  Mumbledy 
Fum  said  one  day  ?  Somebody  said  to  him,  '  I  am 
told.  Sir,  you  worship  the  sun  in  your  country?' 
'  Yes,'  said  his  Excellency,  '  and  so  would  you 
in  yours,  if  you  ever  could  see  him.'  He, 
he,  he  !" 

"  Good,"  said  Lord  Elmsdale. 

"  Don't  you  think.  Lady  Katharine,"  said 
Lady  Hester,  "  that  we  had  better  go  to  luncheon  ? 
we  shall  have  the  absentees  return  before  we  are 
ready  to  start." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  her  voluble  Lady- 
ship, "  as  for  myself  I  never  eat  any  luncheon. 
I  remember  Doctor  Boss — oh !  he  was  such  a 
man — I'm  sure  I  never  shall  forget  him — im- 
possible— my  dear,  he  cured  Lady  Rounceval 
and  her  seven  daughters  of  the  scarlet  fever, 
after  they  had  all  been  given  over  by  the  whole 
of  the  faculty.     By  the  way,  it's  a  curious  fact, 

that  family — the  eldest" 
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This  was  too  much  even  for  ice  to  bear.  Lord 
Elmsdale  did  not  attempt  to  stop  tlie  current 
of  words,  but  dreading  the  biography  of  all 
the  Rouncevals,  none  of  whom  he  would  have 
ever  got  rid  of  if  her  Ladyship  had  wandered  in 
her  usual  way,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  opened 
the  door  which  led  to  the  dining-room,  where 
the  luncheon  was  laid. 

Further  his  Lordship  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
ceed; but  having  seen  the  ladies  seated,  made 
his  bow,  and  with  it  a  sign  to  Lady  Hester, 
that  he  could  endure  the  noise  of  her  visitor 
no  longer. 

"  Then  we  don't  see  you  to-day,  my  Lord  ?" 
said  Lady  Katharine. 

"  No— not  to-day." 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry — I"- 

"  Thanks,"  said  his  Lordship — "  adieu — you 
come  back — when.  Lady  Hester  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  I  believe." 

"  Oh,  dear  no  !"  said  or  rather  screamed 
Lady  Katharine ;  "  you  must  spare  her  tDl 
Friday,    she  will  soon  be   your   own   entirely. 
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As  a  cousin  of  mine,  Charles  Musgrave,  used 
to  say,  if  you  go  more  than  ten  miles  to  dinner, 
you  must  sleep  where  you  dine,  and  breakfast 
where  you  sleep.     He  was  a" 

"  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship. 

"  Ah,  it  will  be  useless,"  said  Lady  Katha- 
rine, archly,  "  we  will  keep  her  on  purpose  to 
vex  you." 

"  Good  morning,"  was  the  answer;  and  so 
liis  Lordship,  fairly  driven  out,  retired  from  the 
Niagara-like  rush  of  words  which  dashed  in  tor- 
rents from  the  vermillion^c?  lips  of  his  new  old 
acquaintance,  not  much  gratified  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  she  was  speedily  to  become  a  near  con- 
nexion. 

During  this  period,  and  a  still  longer  one,  in 
which  her  Ladyship  never  gave  Lady  Hester 
the  opportunity  of  edging  in  one  syllable,  the 
noble  Marquess  was  flourishing  his  beautiful 
bride  elect  through  the  streets  in  his  cab.  It  was 
the  deciding  day — the  drive  was  the  practical  an- 
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nouncement  of  her  acceptance  of  his  hand,  and 
he  was  in  high  spirits.  Peculiar  care  had  been 
bestowed  upon  his  toilet,  and  he  was  admirably- 
made  up  for  the  occasion.  Tliey  reached  the 
house  of  the  artist.  ^The  servant  was  desired 
not  to  announce  the  Marquess,  whose  cabriolet 
bore  no  distinctive  marks  of  honour  upon  its 
pannels,  because,  as  his  Lordship  told  his  Dul- 
cinea,  he  liked  to  see  professional  men  at  their 
ease,  to  obtain  their  disinterested  opinions,  if 
possible,  and  hear  their  remarks,  as  applied  gene- 
rally to  their  art,  without  being  either  guided  or 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  persons  to  whom  it 
must  be  naturally  expected  they  looked  up,  and 
who  might  be  supposed  to  influence  their  views 
and  observations. 

The  Marquess  and  Miss  Oldham  were  ushered 
into  the  gallery,  where  stood  some  admirable 
specimens  of  the  art  of  portrait-painting;  the 
likenesses  were  excellent,  and  the  tone  and 
quality  of  the  pictures  eminently  good. 

"  This  will  do,"  said  the  Marquess  to  Miss 
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Oldham;  "  see  how  beautifully  this  face  is 
painted,  and  how  graceful  the  figure  is :  it  is 
almost  as  good  as  Lawrence" 

The  gallery-door  opened,  and  presented  to 
the  view  of  the  visitors,  the  artist  in  propria  per- 
sond  ;  his  eye  flashed  a  sort  of  recognition  of  the 
Marquess  as  he  advanced,  and  when  he  had 
made  his  bow  to  Miss  Oldham,  the  Marquess 
whispered  to  her,  "  he  knows  me." 

"  Pray,  Sir,"  said  the  Marquess,  not  quite 
pleased  with  the  sort  of  smiling  good-nature  which 
illuminated  the  painter's  countenance,  "  what  is 
your  charge  for  a  whole  length  ?" 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances,"  said  the 
Apelles.  "  I  think  I  have  the  pleasure  of  recog- 
nizing your  countenance — rather  a  familiar  one 
to  the  public  eye.  I  should  say — you'll  excuse 
me — a  half  length,  or  a  small  whole  length, 
would  suit  your  purpose  best,  if  it's  for  a  print, 
or  any  thing  of  that  sort." 

"  I  believe.  Sir,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  that 
I  am  the  best  judge  of  those  particulars." 

"  Oh  !  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  painter, — 
l4 
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"  he,  lie,  he  !  I  really  camnot  help  laughing  when 
I  look  at  you.  I  am  sure  you'll  excuse  me ;  but 
there  is  something  so  irresistibly  comic — he,  he — 
in  the  expression  of  your  countenance ;  I  never 
can  get  you  out  of  my  head  as  the  Marquess 
in  the  Cabinet." 

"  Sir,  you  are  pleased  to  be  extremely  face- 
tious," said  Lord  Snowdon  ;  "  but  as  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  honour  ^of  a  seat  there,  I  see  no 
particular  reason  for  your  excessive  mirth.  I 
ask  you  a  plain  question,  Sir — I  expect  a  simple 
answer." 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you,"  said  the 
painter ;  "  merit  like  yours  begets  popularity — 
popularity  produces  notoriety,  the  tax  that  all 
men  in  your  situation  are  doomed  to  pay — 
I  do  assure  you  that  no  person  in  the  world 
would  be  less  disposed  to  offer  an  affront  to  any 
gentleman  in  your  profession  than  myself;  but 
as  I  have  just  said,  the  name  of  Buggins  is  so 
intimately  associated  in  my  mind  with  fun  and 
comicality,  that  even  when  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  off  the  stage  in  my  own  house. 
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and  in  your  own  character,  I  cannot  divest 
myself  of  the  belief  that  I  am  as  well  known 
to  you  as  you  are  to  me^  and  the  rest  of  your 
numerous  supporters  in  box,  pit,  and  gallery." 

"Miss  Oldham,  this  way,"  said  the  Marquess. 
"  Sir, — I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  the  person 
with  whom  you  presume  to  fancy  yourself  so 
extraordinarily  intimate. — We  have  no  further 
business  here." 

"  I  really  am  quite  ashamed,"  said  the  painter, 
whose  countenance  lengthened  from  the  round 
and  mirthful  into  the  long  and  doleful,  at  the 
evident  mistake  he  had  made,  and  the  still  more 
evident  anger  of  his  visitor  in  consequence. 

"  Can  I  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  Lord  Snowdon,  "  my  cabrio- 
let is  at  the  door.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  ring 
the  bell,  I" 

"  Allow  me,  Sir,"  said  the  artist;  "  indeed — 
I" 

"  No  matter.  Sir,"  said  his  Lordship,  handing 
Miss  Oldham  down  stairs — "  our  acquaintance 
has  been  short,  and  I  fear  unprofitable  to  you ; 
l5 
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but  it  may  be  of  some  use  in  making  you  aware, 

for  the  future,  Sir,  of  the  difference  which  in 
reality  exists,  between  the  Marquess  of  Snowdon 
and  a  Covent  Garden  player — come,  Elizabeth." 

To  say  anything  was  clearly  useless.  The 
artist  was  a  sufficiently  good  judge  of  expression, 
to  know  that  any  attempt  at  palliation  would 
make  matters  worse.  He  saw  all  the  contents 
of  Le  Brun's  portefeuille,  darting  at  once  over 
the  irritated  nobleman's  countenance ;  while 
Elizabeth,  who  with  all  her  admiration  for  his 
Lordship's  rank  and  dignity,  was  sensitively  alive 
to  the  violence  of  his  rage  if  once  excited,  cast 
an  importuning  look  at  the  unhappy  painter, 
which  fully  confirmed  him  in  his  determination 
of  wiping  up  what  had  happened,'  without  saying 
anything  more,  as  he  phrased  it,  "  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent." 

"  Contemptible  quack  !"  said  his  Lordship, 
when  they  were  re-seated  in  the  cabriolet ; 
"  daubs  ! — how  any  body  can  fancy  that  man  a 
painter  I  cannot  imagine.  I  am  glad  we  went, 
Elizabeth,  because  now  we  can  have  no  doubt 
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but  that  his  rival  must  be  his  superior ;  the  sign- 
painter  at  Shuttlework  is  more  than  his  equal." 

Elizabeth  said  nothing — but  she  heard,  every 
now  and  then,  in  a  sort  of  whisper  which  his 
Lordship  did  not  mean  to  be  audible — "  imper- 
tinent puppy" — "  stupid  beast,"  and  other  little 
words,  which,  like  the  faint  flashes  from  a  vol- 
cano, gave  her  to  understand  that  the  fiery  strife 
was  still  raging  within. 

They  speedily  reached  the  rival's  studio ;  and 
there  his  Lordship  resolved  not  to  expose  him- 
self to  a  chance  of  the  degrading  comparison  to 
which  he  had  just  been  subjected.  He  sent  up 
his  card,  and  was  met  on  the  stairs  by  a  very 
different  person  from  the  rough,  straight-forward, 
ill-starred  professor,  whom  he  had  quitted  in 
disgust. 

"  These,  Elizabeth,"  said  his  Lordship,  look- 
ing at  the  different  pictures  through  the  glass, 
which  his  friend  Wiseman  had  pronounced  utterly 
useless  for  his  Lordship's  complaint,  "  these 
are  very  beautiful — Ah  !  how  very  like — Lady 
Brompton — amazingly  good — and  Sir  David 
l6 
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DuUmire — admirable  !  You  have  been  extremely 
successful,  Mr.  Mirrorton." 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  Lordship's 
goodness,"  said  the  obsequious  canvas-coverer. 

"  I  see,"  said  his  L6rdship,  "  a  list  of  your 
terms  here — there  can  be  no  question  about  those. 
I  think  this  young  lady  would  not  make  a  bad 
subject  for  a  whole  length  from  your  pencil." 

"  Oh  !  my  Lord,"'  said  Mirrorton,  perform- 
ing the  grand  Koo  Too,  "  if  artists  always  had 
such  subjects,  they  would  stand  much  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world  than  they  do." 

"  Very  pretty,  indeed,"  said  his  Lordship. 
"  We  are  rather  pressed  for  time,  and  there- 
fore our  sittings  might  begin  as  soon  as  you 
please." 

"  Whenever  your  Lordship  chooses,"  said  Mr. 
Mirrorton. 

"  Friday — we  shall  be  in  town  on  Friday, 
Elizabeth  ?"  said  the  Marquess. 

"Yes." 

"  Why,  then,  Friday  let  it  be,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship. 
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"  At  what  hour  shall  we  say,  my  Lord  ?" 
asked  the  painter. 

"  One — Elizabeth,  will  one  suit  you  ?"  asked 
the  "  gallant  gay  Lothario." 

"  Oh  !  perfectly,"  replied  the  young  lady. 

"  I  was  going  to  venture  a  suggestion,  my 
Lord"  said  Mr.  Mirrorton.  "  I  have  been  very 
successful  in  grouping  the  younger  branches  of 
families ;  and  I  was  thinking,  my  Lord — I  have 
not  the  honour  of  knowing  enough  of  your  Lord- 
ship's family  to  speak  with  any  confidence — but 
if  your  Lordship  had  another  daughter  of  nearly 
the  same  age" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  I  presume  this  young  lady  is  your  Lord- 
ship's daughter  ?"  said,  or  rather  faltered  the 
artist,  who  began  to  doubt  whether  he  was  on 
perfectly  safe  ground. 

"  Sir,  you  do  presume  extremely,"  said  the 
Marquess.  "  Miss  Oldham,  we  will  talk  this 
matter  over — I  am  not  quite  sure.  Sir,  that  the 
young  lady  can  sit  on  Friday — however,  we  will 
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consult  Lady  Katharine,  and  let  Mr. — Mr. — 
this  gentleman  know." 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Mirrorton, 
"  that  I  have  unintentionally  offended  your  Lord- 
ship ;  but  it  was  natural  to  think — that" 

«  The  habit  of  thinking,  Sir,"  said  the  Mar- 
quess, "  is  one  which  should  be  very  cautiously 
indulged  in,  by  persons  of  your  condition.  Good 
morning.  Sir." 

Saying  which,  the  defeated  nobleman  de- 
scended the  staircase  of  his  second  persecutor, 
whose  exquisite  likenesses  were  immediately 
designated  as  things  fit  only  to  light  fires ;  and 
in  a  temper  of  mind  not  to  be  described,  his 
Lordship  drove  his  half  trembling,  half  laughing 
affianced  Elizabeth,  back  to  Gfosvenor-square, 
in  order  to  soothe  himself  with  the  interminable 
loquacity  of  her  impracticable  mother. 

During  their  absence  upon  their  pictorial  pro- 
gress. Lady  Hester  had  contrived  to  extract  a 
grain  or  two  of  sense  from  the  heap  of  chaff 
which  had  been  winnowed  through  the  lips  of 
Lady  Katharine.     But  in  all  she  could  collect, 
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she  could  find  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree 
indicative  of  those  feelings  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Oldham  towards  her  brother,  which  she  had 
so  warmly,  so  earnestly,  and  so  confidently 
expected.  There  seemed  to  be,  at  least  as 
far  as  she  could  make  out,  something  like  an 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  to  the  match, 
on  the  score  of  the  Marquess's  age;  but  her 
conduct  towards  him,  and  the  way  in  which 
Lady  Katharine  spoke  of  her  feelings  with  re- 
spect to  him,  gave  Lady  Hester  no  idea  that 
the  attachment  of  her  beloved  Alfred  had  ever 
been  seriously  reciprocated. 

She  resolved  not  to  make  up  her  mind  too 
hastily,  but  to  wait  till  an  opportunity  might 
occur  for  a  private  conversation  with  her  former 
friend.  There  was,  however,  no  time  to  be 
lost,  because  Lord  Malvern's  intended  visit  to 
England  was  now  announced ;  and  as  his  affir- 
mative answer  to  his  father's  invitation  to  her 
marriage  had  been  received,  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  arrival  of  her  brother  might,  if  he 
wished  it,  succeed  that  event  by  not  more  than 
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a  day  or  two.  At  Richmond  the  opportunity 
for  their  tete-a-tite  would  no  doubt  occur;  and 
to  Richmond  the  party,  according  to  the  original 
arrangement,  proceeded  in  the  afternoon,  not 
one  syllable  having  befen  mentioned  by  the  Mar- 
quess on  the  subject  of  the  morning's  excursion, 
except  a  little  history  of  their  having  visited  the 
two  leading  artists  of  the  day,  and  decided  that 
neither  of  them  were  capable  of  satisfactorily 
transferring  to  canvas  the  beautiful  features  of 
the  future  Marchioness  of  Snowdon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


'•  Is  it  not  odd,  Charles,"  said  Lord  Malvern  to 
Burford,  as  tliey  were  travelling  towards  Paris, 
"  that  Hester  herself  should  not  have  written  one 
line  to  me  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Burford,  "  that  does  not  strike  me 
as  odd :  I  conclude  she  knew  that  the  Marquess 
had  written  ;  she  had  no  information  to  add  ;  and 
knowing  that  she  should  so  soon  see  you,  I  sup- 
pose she  considered  writing  unnecessary." 

"  I  have  strange  misgivings  about  her  marry- 
ing that  man,"  said  his  Lordship.  "  To  be  sure,  I 
know  little  of  him,  and  it  is  extremely  wrong 
to  be  prejudiced;  but  I  have  a  way  of  forming 
sudden  likings  and  dislikings.  I  am  exactly  the 
reverse  of  my  father  in  that  respect :  he  is  hard  to 
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be  pleased,  and  slow  to  be  won.  I  dare  say  he 
finds  that  Lord  Elmsdale  has  great  talents  for 
silence  ;  and  to  a  man  like  my  excellent  parent, 
that  I  believe  to  be  a  most  agreeable  recommen- 
dation." 

"  I  cannot  exactly  understand  how  Lady 
Hester  can  like  him,"  said  Burford ;  "  at  least, 
judging  by  what  I  have  heard  her  say  of  other 
people." 

"  I  dare  say  she  does  not  care  one  straw  about 
him,"  said  Lord  Malvern ;  "  depend  upon  it  the 
'  illustrious'  has  said  '  fiat,'  and  there's  an  end. 
I  should  be  too  happy  if  it  were  not  the  case, 
because  Hester  is  too  good  and  too  amiable  to 
be  thrown  away  upon  a  man  who  could  not 
appreciate  her." 

"  Is  there  any  man  so  dull,  or  so  debased  as 
that !"  said  Mr.  Burford. 

"  Upon  my  life,  Charles,"  said  Lord  Mal- 
vern, "  I  shall  begin  to  think  you  are  in  love 
with  her  yourself.  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  if 
you  were,  and  she  reciprocated  your  affection, 
and  I  were  her  father,  I  would  rather  see  her 
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married  to  you  with  her  own  twenty  thousand 
pounds  and  your  income,  than  to  Lord  Elmsdale 
with  his  twenty  thousand  a-year.  This  I  know 
would  be  treason  at  Lionsden  or  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  but  here  it  is  plain  honest  truth." 

"  I  am  truly  grateful,  my  dear  Malvern," 
said  Burford,  "  for  this  ingenuous  declaration  of 
your  good  opinion,  but  let  me  entreat  you  never 
to  mention  the  subject  again.  Thoughts  once 
excited  are  with  difficulty  suppressed.  The  im- 
measurable distance  between  your  father's  station 
and  mine  would  of  itself  render  all  such  '  ima- 
ginings vain,'  even  to  absurdity.  Lady  Hester's 
fate  is  now  definitively  sealed ;  and  therefore  now, 
although  never  before,  (and  never  again,  must 
you  recur  to  the  subject,  which  is  of  vital,  or 
rather  deadly  importance  to  we,)  I  admit,  in  the 
strong  confidence  of  friendship  which  exists  be- 
tween us,  that,  although  I  have  successfully  strug- 
gled with  feelings  which  have  nearly  broken  my 
heart,  and  have,  I  trust,  conquered  a  passion  which 
it  would  have  been  worse  than  madness  to  cherish, 
my  whole  heart  and  soul  were  devoted  to  your 
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sister.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Malvern,  bear  with 
this  confession,  which  will  relieve  my  mind  of  a 
most  oppressive  burthen.  I  have  been  surprised 
into  making  it,  but  I  do  not  regret  it,  because 
you  must  be  now  satis^ed  of  its  unimportance  as 
relates  to  her,  and  of  the  anxiety  I  feel  to  escape 
the  horror  that  awaits  me  in  the  proposition  of 
uniting  her  to  another." 

"  Horror,  indeed,^  Burford  !"  said  Lord  Mal- 
vern, throwing  himself  back  in  the  carriage. 
"  Hang  it,  Charles,  why  didn't  you  make  this 
confidence  sooner  ?  I  see  no  such  immeasurable 
space  between  my  father  and  you.  What  my 
father  is,  I  shall  some  day  be,  and  /am  conscious 
of  no  such  distance.  I  believe  Hester  might 
have  done  any  thing  with  the  Marquess  :  she  is 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  of  which  I  believe 
him  to  be  fond.  He  has  made  this  match  for 
her,  because  he  thinks  it  desirable  for  her ;  and, 
no  doubt,  she  has  yielded,  for  fear  of  irritating 
him ;  but" — 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Burford,  "  any  farther 
discussion  is  now  useless.     My  duty  dictated  the 
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course  I  had  to  pursue  ;  and  until  it  was  beyond 
a  possibility  that  my  presumption  could  harm  or 
annoy  her^  or  any  body  else,  I  maintained  a 
profound  silence  on  the  subject.  Your  father 
has  increased  my  debt  of  gratitude  by  this  last 
piece  of  preferment,  which  I  can  now  conscien- 
tiously accept,  for  I  have  injured  him  not;  on 
the  contrary,  my  life  should  be  freely  devoted 
to  the  happiness  of  either  of  his  children." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  it  had  been  devoted  to  that 
of  one  of  them  !"  said  Lord  Malvern.  "  How 
dull  I  must  have  been  !  Now  I  look  back  upon 
past  days,  I  recollect  a  thousand  little  nothings 
which  make  something  in  the  aggregate,  and 
which  might  have  opened  my  eyes,  if  I  had  not 
been  as  blind  as  a  buzzard." 

"  I  rather  think,"  said  Burford,  "  your  eyes 
were  somewhat  too  constantly  fixed  upon  Miss 
Oldham,  to  see  much  else  when  she  was  pre- 
sent." 

"  Tell  me,  Charles,"  said  Lord  Malvern, 
"  now  be  candid — I  hate  flattery — I  can't  bear 
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beating  about  the  bush — tell  me  honestly,  do  you 
think  Hester  was  attached  to  you  ?" 

"  Never  did  there  pass  a  word  between  us  on 
the  subject,"  said  the  venerable  tutor. 

"  A  word — what  need  of  words  ?"  replied  the 
hopeful  pupil.  "  Isn't  it  strange,  Hester  tells  me 
every  thing ;  and  yet,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
she  has  not  only  never  mentioned  a  syllable  in 
her  letters  which  could  lead  me  to  any  thing  like 
a  suspicion  that  she  cared  for  you,  but  has  totally 
and  studiously  avoided  ever  mentioning  your 
name.  If  I  had  not  been  fast  asleep,  I  might 
thence  have  guessed  that  she  had  some  reason 
for  a  silence,  which,  if  you  had  been  wholly  in- 
different to  her,  she,  in  all  probability,  would 
not  have  maintained." 

"  Pray,  talk  no  more  of  it,"  said  Burford; 
"  I  am  in  your  hands.  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach myself  with  but  poverty  and  obscurity, 
and  these  are  not  faults  of  my  own  conamission. 
All  I  ask — all  I  implore  of  you — is,  to  rescue  me 
from  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  !" 
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"  Be  assured,  Charles,"  said  his  Lordship,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  his  companion, — "  would  to 
Heaven  I  could  do  more  ! — that,  however,  at  all 
events,  I  promise  you.  To  make  it  certain,  be 
ill,  if  you  choose,  at  Paris ;  I  will  run  over  with- 
out you.  Why  go  at  all?  Why,  even,  if  you 
escape  the  actual  performance  of  the  ceremony, 
agitate  yourself  with  the  sight  of  preparations, 
the  completion  of  which  is  to  seal  your  disap- 
pointment ?" 

"  That  is  sealed  already,"  said  Burford.     "  I 

think  I  ought  to  go :  I  ought  not  to  suifer  my 

feelings  to  interfere  with  the  expression  of  my 

thanks  to  the  Marquess  for  the  living ;  and  I" — 

"  Would  you  see  Hester,  Charles?"  asked 
Lord  Malvern. 

"  I  think  I  could,"  said  Burford,  "  and  bear  it." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  me,  only  three  days 

since,"  said  Lord  Malvern.     "  '  I  do  not  doubt 

your  strength  of  mind,  but  I  suspect  the  justness 

of  your  estimate  of  the  power  with  which  you 

will  have  to  contend  :' — no — take  my  advice — 

stay  on  this  side  the  channel." 
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"We'll  see,"  said  Burford,  who,  firm  as  he 
was  of  purpose,  rigidly  faithful  as  he  had  been  to 
his  duty,  and  perfectly  convinced  as  he  was  of 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  case,  could  scarcely 
command  sufficient  courage  to  take  the  deciding 
measure  of  abandoning  his  once  beloved  for  ever, 
without  one  parting  word,  one  parting  look. 

It  will  be  easily  gathered  from  this  conversa- 
tion that  Lord  Malvern,  although  destined  to 
succeed  to  his  father's  titles  and  estates,  inherited 
none  of  those  qualities  for  which  his  noble  parent 
was  so  pre-eminently  distinguished.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  and  very  frequently  proved,  that 
virtue  and  genius,  and  all  the  natural  good  qua- 
lities which  men  possess,  are  derived  from  their 
mothers.  No  family  afibrded  a  stronger  illustra- 
tion of  this  doctrine  than  that  of  Lord  Snowdon : 
both  his  children  were  as  unlike  himself  in 
character  and  disposition  as  light  is  to  dark ;  and, 
although  the  praise  which  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  from  their  generosity,  affability,  and 
total  want  of  affectation  or  pretension,  may  not 
upon  this  principle  sound  complimentary  to  their 
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surviving  parent,  it  is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the 
admirable  parent  who  was  gone,  and  who,  as  the 
calumnious  world  said,  had  sunk  under  a  tyranny 
which  she  was  not  constitutionally  strong  enough 
to  endure. 

Burford  was  the  oldest  and  earliest  acquaintance 
Lord  Malvern  possessed :  at  the  University,  and 
since  he  had  quitted  it,  they  had  been  constant 
companions.  Wherever  they  travelled,  into 
whatever  society  they  went,  Burford's  reception 
and  popularity  were  of  themselves  sufficient  proofs 
of  his  merits  and  qualifications.  The  young 
nobleman  felt  how  much  benefit  he  had  derived 
from  the  association;  and  while  his  tutor's  social 
qualities  and  general  accomplishments  had  ren- 
dered him  essential  as  a  companion,  his  higher 
attributes  had  secured  for  him  the  affection  of 
a  friend. 

It  was  natural  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  replete 
with  the  feelings  which  such  a  connexion 
was  likely  to  inspire,  that  the  generous  Lord 
Malvern  should  readily  receive  an  impres- 
sion of  the  superior  advantages  of  a  match  for 
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his  sister  with  the  object  of  her  choice,  over  a 
union  with  a  man  for  whom,  judging  by  their 
usual  sympathy  in  taste,  he  felt  quite  convinced 
she  could  not  ever  care — His  intimacy  with 
his  Mentor  had  to  his  eye  smoothed  off  all  the 
angles  which  to  a  stranger  would  appear  uncon- 
querable obstacles  to  his  fitting  into  the  family 
circle  of  Lionsden ;  and  all  the  regret  he  expe- 
rienced at  the  communication  just  made  to  him 
was,  that  it  had  not  been  made  earlier,  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  waited  only  his 
arrival  for  its  final  ratification. 

Little  did  Lady  Hester,  who,  in  her  own  sphere, 
and  amidst  all  her  own  doubts  and  difficulties,  was 
labouring  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  Miss  Old- 
ham's inclinations, — for  heart  she  soon  discovered 
she  had  none, — little  did  she  think  how  far  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  had  been  carried  by  her 
affectionate  brother,  to  which  she  never  per- 
mitted herself  to  recur,  and  upon  which  she  had 
spoken  to  no  one,  except  to  "  dear  Anne."  All 
her  efforts,  as  far  as  the  dreaded  subject  was  con- 
cerned, were  directed  to  strengthening  her  mind 
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to  the  endurance  of  the  last  blow  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  final  blessing  upon  her  marriage, 
by  the  being  who  alone  could  have  ensured  her 
earthly  happiness.  A  hope  still  gleamed  in  the 
distance — "  He  never  could  have  the  heart  to 
do  it :" — she  knew  his  feelings — she  had  seen  the 
struggles  he  had  overcome — had  witnessed  the 
pain  his  silence  cost  him — she  felt  almost  as- 
sured that  no  circumstance  could  induce  him  to 
sanctify  their  eternal  separation,  or  bless  her 
in  the  possession  of  another.  It  was  upon  this 
belief  of  a  knowledge  of  his  real  sentiments,  and 
in  the  hope  of  his  pity  and  tenderness, — now  to 
be  shown  to  her  in  no  other  way, — that  she  yet 
existed.  How  far  she  judged  him  rightly  we 
have  already  seen. 

"  Dear  Lady  Hester,"  said  Lady  Katharine, 
bursting  into  the  room,  "  are  you  here  alone  ? — 
where  is  Elizabeth  ? — I  thought  she  was  here  too 
— I  suppose  with  the  Marquess,  walking  in  the 
shrubbery.  My  poor  dear  uncle,  the  Bishop, 
used  to  say  tome, — you  remember  his  picture,  my 
love,  over  the  library  fire-place  at  Horsedon ;  it 
M  2 
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was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua — one  of  his  best — 
not  faded  in  the  least ; — by  the  way,  I  remem- 
ber, many  years  ago,  seeing  Hogarth's  picture 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital, — which  in  my  poor 
judgment,  is  at  best  *a  most  equivocal  institu- 
tion,— all  the  colours  gone — pale  as  a  prim- 
rose"— 

"  What  shall  we  do  after  luncheon,  to-day, 
Lady  Katharine  ?"  said  Lady  Hester,  who  was 
used  to  her  companion,  and  never  attempted  to 
regain  the  lost  thread  of  her  conversation. 

"  Whatever  you  please,  my  dear,"  replied  her 
Ladyship.  "  You  know  we  have  all  sorts  of 
pleasant  drives  about  us ;  go  to  Hampton  Court, 
perhaps.  By  the  way,  what  a  man  that  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  !  as  I  was  once  saying  to  Sir  — ,  dear 
me,  what's  the  man's  name,  with  the  narrow- 
rimmed  hat  ? — he  married  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
geologist,  who  went  afterwards  into  Spain  or  Ger- 
many, or  somewhere; — he  was  a  friend  of  our 
friend  young  Richardson." 

"  And  pray,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  who  is  Mr. 
Richardson  ?" 
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"  Oh,  he's  a  great  favourite  of  our's,"  said 
Lady  Katharine  ;  "  his  mother  was  aunt  to  Lord 
Dolbey's  cousin,  an  Irish  commodore,  and  he 
is  so  agreeable ;  and,  by-the-way,  is  quartered 
at  Hampton  Court  just  now." 

"  He  seems  to  be  quite  aware  of  his  popula- 
rity here,  I  think,  Lady  Katharine,"  said  Lady 
Hester. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  remember,"  said  Lady  Katha- 
rine, "  there's  nothing  can  blind  a  man  to  his 
own  popularity ;  Richardson  sings  sweetly — you 
must  hear  his  guitar.  I  think,  with  the  exception 
of  poor  dear  Mr.  Birtwhistle,  who  married  a  second 
cousin  of  my  Mr.  Oldham's,  and  who  died  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  I  never  heard  any  thing  so 
beautiful  in  all  my  life.  You  have  heard  Eliza- 
beth attempt  the  thing — her's  is  not  a  failure.  I 
give  you  my  word  she  had  no  master  but  Frede- 
rick Richardson." 

"  Why,"    said    Lady    Hester   smiling,    "  an 

agreeable  master  generally  makes  an  apt  pupil." 

"  I  believe  that,"  said  Lady  Katharine,  "  and 

that   is   what   your  father  thinks    has  been    so 
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serviceable  to  your  brother  in  his  connexion 
with  Mr.  Burford.  He  has  the  highest  possible 
opinion  of  Mr.  Burford.  I  remember  observing 
to  Miss  Everingham  one  day,  that  I  thought 
Mr.  Burford  one  of  the  best  mannered  men  I 
ever  saw  in  society.  I  knew  something  of  an 
aunt  of  his — a  Mrs.  Howard — a  very  charming 
woman ;  she  went  to  Cheltenham  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health,  and,  as  Dr.  Slipsby  of  Bath  used 
always  to  add, — died  in  consequence." 

Lady  Hester,  who  believed  Lady  Katharine, 
notwithstanding  the  flightiness  of  her  manner, 
and  the  unconnected  absurdity  of  her  conversa- 
tion, to  be  a  shrewd  woman,  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with  the  observation  which  she  had  made 
upon  Mr.  Burford's  good  qualities,  in  the  way 
of  a  reply,  or  rather  of  an  illustration  of  her 
axiom,  as  to  the  influence  of  an  "agreeable 
master  to  an  apt  pupil." 

"  Mr.  Richardson,"  continued  Lady  Katha- 
rine, "  is  full  of  talent,  and  so  handsome.  Lady 
Hester ; — it  is  not  always  that  personal  attrac- 
tions are    supported   by  mental   acquirements. 
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I  remember  Lady  Bustle,  whose  husband,  poor 
dear  old  man,  died  of  three  slices  of  venison 
at  a  Corporation  dinner  in  his  own  borough, 
— it  is  wonderful  how  some  people  eat,  to  be 
sure; — for  my  part,  as  I  was  saying  one  day 
to  Elizabeth,  I  cannot  understand  the  diiFer- 
ence  of  disposition  and  constitution  in  the  same 
species.  By-the-way,  poor  old  lady  Bustle  lost 
the  use  of  her  limbs  by  going  to  a  fete  in  a 
foggy  night; — supped  in  a  tent — and  sat  on  the 
damp  grass  ; — poor  thing,  never  was  able  to  move 
afterwards,  and  is  now  pulled  about  in  one  of 
those  chairs — which  in  my  time  were  called  Mer- 
lin's chairs — and  a  very  curious  exhibition  that  man 
Merlin  had :  there  was  a  large  Turk  swallowed 
stones ;  close  by  the  concert-rooms  in  Hanover- 
square,  where  the  Bazaar  is  to  be — By-the-way, 
have  you  made  any  thing  for  the  poor  Poles  ? 
Poor  dear  things,  I  am  so  distressed  about  them, 
you  can't  think.  I  don't  exactly  understand  what 
it  is  they  want ;  but  when  one  hears  of  all  those 
interesting  Skoes  and  Skies  without  a  home,  or 
bread,  or  money,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  it 
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really  does  go  to  one's  heart.  By-the-way,  Mr. 
Corpsicum,  dear  little  man,  calls  them  the  bare 
Poles." 

"  I  have  never  yet  ventured  to  make  my  ap- 
pearance in  the  character  of  houtiquiere^''  said 
Lady  Hester. 

"  Elizabeth  has  sometimes,"  said  Lady  Ka- 
tharine. "  I  assure  you  she  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful at  our  fair  at  Horsedon.  Mr.  Richardson 
acted  as  her  cavalier ;  and  he  got  us  the  band  of 
his  regiment,  and  Elizabeth  and  he  made  a  whole 
troop  of  little  lancers ;  you  can't  think  how  in- 
genious Mr.  Richardson  is  in  that  way.  Don't 
you — now  do  tell  me,  dear  Lady  Hester — don't 
you  find  Elizabeth  very  much  improved  since 
you  last  met  ?  " 

"  Very  much,"  said  Lady  Hester ;  "  she  is 
surprisingly  altered  in  manner." 

"  Oh,  you  know,  poor  dear  thing,"  said  Lady 
Katharine,  "  she  was  but  a  child  last  year  ;  as  her 
uncle.  Sir  George,  said,  she  was  then  a  rosebud 
— and  to  be  sure  he  could  not  say  a  sweeter  thing 
— for  to  me,  fond  of  flowers  as  I  am,  the  rose, 
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after  all,  is  the  sweetest ;  but  she  is  im- 
proved." 

"  Her  spirits,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  are  better 
than  I  ever  remember  them." 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Katharine,  «  she 
has  every  thing  before  her,  as  Frederick  Rich- 
ardson says.  What  an  alliance  she  is  about  to 
make  ! — consider  your  father's  position  in  the 
world.  I  do  assure  you,  Hester,  my  love,  when 
I  first  heard  of  it,  I  told  her  to  decide  for  her- 
self— never  threaten — never  press — never  in- 
fluence in  marrying — that  is  my  method.  1 
am  sure  when  I  see  such  people  as  poor  Lady 
Greystoke,  tacked  to  that  mummy  of  a  man  that 
she  married,  because  her  mother  beat  her  into  it, 
I  see  enough  to  set  me  against  compulsion. 
No:  she  has  made  her  choice;  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  the  happiest  of 
her  sex." 

"  Does  your  friend,  Mr.  Richardson,  think 
her  happiness  so  certain  ?"  said  Lady  Hester, 
with  an  emphasis  not  usual  in  her  conversation. 

"  Oh,  poor  dear  fellow,"  said  Lady  Katharine, 
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"  of  course,  at  his  time  of  life,  he  sees  every 
thing  couleur  de  rose — my  favourite  tint — he  is 
very  much  interested  about  her;  so  is  every 
body  who  knows  her.  By-the-way,  Major  San- 
diford,  whose  sister  married  my  first  cousin's  third 
son — they  are  in  Jamaica  now — his  regiment  is 
there;  and  do  i/ou  know,  he  got  his  promotion  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner— -his  brother  was 
married  to  a  niece  of  General  Flamborough, 
who  lost  his  arm  in  the  battle  where  your  papa's 
nephew-in-law,  as  I  call  him,  was  wounded,  and 
was  cured,  absolutely  cured,  by  Mr.  O'Doherty, 
the  surgeon.  The  way  they  came  to  know  Mr. 
O'Doherty  was,  that  his   mother  was  a  grar;- 

daughter  of  the  Archbishop  of  " 

Of  what  we  are  not  destined  to  know ;  for 


the  Marquess  and  his  betrothed  arrived  from  their 
paradisiacal  stroll  in  the  grounds  exactly  at 
the  moment  when  the  see  was  to  have  been  de- 
clared, and  in  an  instant  the  voluble  Lady  Ka- 
tharine glanced  off  from  her  point  to  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise  at  beholding  the  interesting 
couple  before  her. 
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"  Lord  Snowdon,"  said,  or  rather  continued 
her  Ladyship,  "  we  are  going  to  drive  over  to 
Hampton  Court  after  luncheon." 

"  Oh!  do,  do,"  said  Miss  Oldham,  "and  we'll 
make  Frederick  Richardson  order  the  band  to 
play  for  us,  and" 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  go  with  you;  I  must  go  into 
town  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Lady  Katharine,  "  we'll 
put  it  off  till  to-morrow." 

"  No,  Mamma,''  said  Miss  Oldham,  "  we  may 
just  as  well  go  to  Hampton  Court  as  any  where 
else,  if  Lord  Snowdon  is  going  into  town." 

"  Ah,  so  we  can,  Elizabeth,"  said  Lady  Ka- 
tharine, "  because  perhaps  Frederick  Richardson 
will  come  back  and  dine  with  us.  You  have  no 
objection,  Lord  Snowdon  ?" 

"  I !  Lady  Katharine,"  said  the  Marquess, 
"  I  can  have  no  objection  to  any  friend  of  yours. 
Is  Elmsdale  coming  here  to-day.  Lady  Hester  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  Sir,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  he 
made  no  promise." 
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"  If  he  should  feel  inclined  to  do  so,"  said  the 
Marquess,  "  perhaps  Lady  Katharine  would 
permit  me  to  bring  him  down." 

"  I  can  have  no  objection  to  any  friend  of 
yours,  Lord  Snowdon,"  said  Lady  Katharine, 
repeating  his  Lordship's  words  in  a  similar  tone 
to  that  in  which  he  had  addressed  them  to  her. 

"  Your  Ladyship  is  an  excellent  mimic,"  said 
the  Marquess,  turning  from  her  with  a  look  of 
the  most  unqualified  contempt. 

"  You'll  have  some  luncheon  with  us,  dear 
Lord  Snowdon,"  said  Elizabeth.  » 

"  None,"   said  his  Lordship,    "  I  never   eat 
luncheon.  You  dine  at  seven.  Lady  Katharine  ?" 
"  Punctual,  Lord  Snowdon,"  said  Lady  Ka- 
tharine. 

The  Marquess  then  withdrew,  and  Elizabeth 
having,  it  seemed,  received  some  sign  from  his 
Lordship's  eye,  known,  it  is  imagined,  only  to 
those  highly  graduated  in  the  freemasonry  of  love, 
followed  him.  Lady  Katharine  and  Lady  Hes- 
ter proceeded  to  the  dining-room  to  refresh 
themselves,  where  they  were  joined  by   Miss 
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Oldham,  after  she  had  bidden  an  affectionate 
adieu  to  her  future  husband. 

The  visit  at  Richmond,  which  lasted  another 
day,  was  to  Lady  Hester  most  unpleasant  and 
most  unsatisfactory.  It  was  impossible  for  her 
not  to  feel  that  a  surprising  difference  existed 
between  her  late  friend.  Miss  Elizabeth  Old- 
ham, and  her  future  mother-in-law,  the  intended 
Marchioness  of  Snowdon.  There  was  an  evident 
shyness  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  of  any 
reference  to  their  former  intimacy,  or  the  sub- 
jects which  they  then  found  the  most  interest- 
ing topics  of  conversation ;  her  kindness  was 
forced,  and  her  manner  had  assumed  a  stile  of 
constrained  civility  :  she  had  made  no  allusion 
whatever  to  Lord  Malvern,  except  once  mention- 
ing his  name  cursorily  and  carelessly  in  some 
ordinary  discussion;  and  so  remarkable  had 
been  her  anxiety  to  avoid  any  particular  com- 
munication with  Lady  Hester,  and  so  perfect 
her  address  in  carrying  her  point,  that  no  op- 
portunity for  a  tete-a-tete  occurred   during  the 
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whole  of  the  time  she  remained  at  Lady  Katha- 
rine's house. 

Poor  Lady  Hester  returned  to  town  even 
more  dispirited  than  she  was  when  she  left  it. 
That  Miss  Oldham  had  entirely  overcome — if 
she  ever  entertained  any — all  affection  for  Lord 
Malvern,  was  evident;  and  this  gave  pain  to 
Lady  Hester,  because  she  was  convinced  of  her 
brother's  fidelity  and  constancy,  and  because  she 
had  hoped  to  find  the  proposed  alliance  with  her 
father  disagreeable  to  her  friend,  whom  she  then 
might  have  encouraged  to  avow  her  real  feelings, 
and  so  eventually  have  secured  her  brother's 
happiness.  Now  her  sorrow  was  greatly  in- 
creased ;  for  although  she  saw  that  Elizabeth 
cared  nothing  for  Lord  Malvern,  she  also  saw 
that  she  cared  very  little  more  for  her  father. 
She  seemed  to  live  a  life  of  continual  excite- 
ment ;  all  the  former  naturalness  of  her  character 
appeared  to  have  faded,  and  given  place  to  an 
affected  gaiety,  and  an  assumed  tone  of  supe- 
riority, which,  let  her  adopt  it  in  her  intercourse 
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with  others  as  she  might,  was  extremely  ill- 
placed,  while  associating  with  the  daughter  of 
the  man  from  whose  weakness  alone  she  could 
derive  any  possible  right  to  give  herself  such 
exceedingly  unbecoming  airs. 

<«  My  grief  is  by  no  means  alleviated,"  said 
Lady  Hester  to  Miss  Everingham,  on  her  arrival 
at  home,  "  by  what  I  have  seen  at  Richmond. 
True  it  is  that  I  must  have  been  deceived  in  my 
beliefof  Elizabeth  Oldham's  affection  for  Alfred. 
But  this  will  not,  I  fear,  cure  him  of  his 
attachment  to  her;  in  short,  I  believe  that  I 
have  hitherto  been  deceived  in  her  manner  alto- 
gether, for  if  I  did  not  know  the  contrary  to  be 
the  case,  I  should  now  be  convinced — at  least  as 
much  convinced  as  I  was  in  the  case  of  Alfred 
— that  she  is  at  this  moment  desperately  in  love 
with  a  Mr.  Frederick  Richardson,  a  cornet  of 
lancers,  who  seems  almost  domesticated  with 
them." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  that  ?"  said  Miss 
Everingham, — the  '  hope  that  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast,'  suddenly  giving  a  jump  in 
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hers, — "do  you  think  that  she  prefers  Mm?  but 
how  can  she,  my  dear  ?  She  has  accepted  the 
Marquess  and  the  marriage  is  settled." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  for  such 
affairs  to  go  to  a  very  considerable  length,  and 
yet  the  affections  of  the  parties  not  keep  pace 
with  the  preparations.  I  admit  that  I  have 
been  once  deceived  in  Miss  Oldham :  I  may  be 
so  now ;  and  after  all,  what  I  misconstrued  into 
feeling  and  affection  may  be  nothing  more  than 
manner, — a  sort  of  empressement, — a  display  of 
interest  and  attention, — of  devotion  almost,  to 
one  object,  while  her  heart,  yet  unconcerned, 
is  devoted  to  another." 

"  It  is  not  natural,"  said  Miss  Everingham, 
"  for  young  females  to  possess  th'is  sort  of  dupli- 
city ;  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any  circumstance 
which  would  induce  a  girl  to  permit  matters  to 
go  to  the  extreme  length  of  accepting  a  man, 
and  even  settling  the  wedding  day,  while  a  feel- 
ing of  devotion  as  you  call  it  to  another  object 
existed  in  her  heart." 

"  Oh,  Anne,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  it  is  possi- 
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ble — possible,  too,  without  degradation  or  de- 
basement to  the  victim  of  such  a  struggle." 

"  Why,"  said  Miss  Everingham,  "  would  you 
— I  put  it  to  yourself — would  you  submit  to 
marrying  Lord  Elmsdale,  if" 

"  There,  there,  my  dear  Anne,"  interrupted 
poor  Lady  Hester,  "  suppose  no  cases ;  imagine 
no  possibilities ;  and,  least  of  all,  do  not  bring 
me  forward  as  an  example  by  which  the  conduct 
of  others  is  to  be  regulated.  Let  my  affections, 
my  hopes,  my  happiness  rest  where  they  may, 
my  father's  commands  are  to  me  imperative ; 
my  case  has  no  analogy  to  any  other.  That  I 
love  my  father  as  a  child  ought  to  love,  I  know ; 
but  I  feel  that  I  fear  him  more  than  any  child 
should :  yet  to  see  him  in  anger,  to  hear  him, 
perhaps,  curse  me,  I  could  not  survive ;  and  I 
know  what  would  happen  if  I  thwarted  his  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  this  marriage." 

"  That  may  be  all  very  true,"  said  Miss  Ever- 
ingham, in  whose  mind  the  overthrow  of  the 
Marquess's  union  with  Miss  Oldham  was  an 
object  of  first-rate  importance ;  "  but  I  do  think. 
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Lady  Hester,  there  is  another  duty  which  you 
also  owe  your  father.  If  you  can  imagine  that 
Miss  Oldham  is  really  the  heartless  coquette 
which  she  seems  to  be,  and  that  she  is  hurrying 
into  a  splendid  alliance,  merely  because  it  is 
splendid,  it  is  an  obligation  and  an  imperious  one 

on  your  part,  to  open  your  father's  eyes  to" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  interrupted  Lady  Hester, 
"  do  you  know  so  little  of  my  father  as  to  imagine 
that  any  living  being  dare  venture  to  hint  that 
he  has  been  deceived — that  he  is  the  victim  of 
treachery  and  duplicity?  I  would  not  attempt 
such  a  thing ;  besides  in  me  it  would  have  the 
appearance  of  anxiety  to  prevent  his  following 
his  own  inclinations,  because  his  doing  so  might, 
in  a  domestic  point  of  view, -be  unpleasant, 
and  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  disadvantageous 
to  me.  No :  depend  upon  it  I  have  no  power 
to  interfere.  I  may  yet  entertain  a  hope  that 
nature  will,  some  day,  prevail  over  Elizabeth 
Oldham's  art ;  and  that  if  the  case  be  as  I  sus- 
pect, my  father  will  himself  see  through  what  I 
cannot  but  believe  to  be  a  heartless  delusion." 
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All  this  was  extremely  filial  and  dutiful ;  but 
the  blindness  of  love  is  always  most  complete 
when  the  disorder  attacks  the  patient  late  in  life. 
To  Lord  Snowdon,  Elizabeth  Oldham  was  per- 
fection ;  all  the  little  playfulnesses  in  which  she 
occasionally  indulged  with  the  pet  cornet  of  the 
family,  were  so  many  evidences  of  ingenuous-^ 
ness  and  "  naturalness,"  or  as  the  poets  call  it, 
"singlemindedness,  viridity  of  intellect,  and  fresh- 
ness of  character."  Indeed,  (such  is  the  force  of 
sympathy  upon  some  occasions, )  if  the  Marquess 
entertained  any  suspicions  about  young  Rich- 
ardson, (as  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  call  him,) 
it  took  quite  a  different  direction  from  that  of 
his  intended  wife.  He  fancied  that  Lady 
Katharine  herself  had  some  faint  idea  floating 
in  what  she  called  her  mind,  of  the  advantages 
of  repairing  the  loss  of  her  amiable  daughter  by 
the  assumption  of  a  young  husband,  in  which 
project,  supposing  it  to  be  in  embryo,  the  Mar- 
quess, under  existing  circumstances,  was  not 
so  likely  to  see  so  much  absurdity  as  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  perceive  under  any  others. 
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As  for  the  Marquess  himself,  occupations 
seemed  to  multiply  upon  his  hands ;  for  while 
he  was  maturing  the  arrangements  for  his  own 
marriage, — much  of  which,  be  it  remembered, 
depended  upon  his  son's  agreement  to  certain 
propositions  which  he  had  to  make, — he  was 
taking  measures  for  the  celebration  of  that  of  his 
daughter.  Effect  was  again  to  be  studied;  and 
although  the  metropolis  was  but  thinly  peopled, 
he  was  laying  plans  to  collect  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  his  family  connexions  to  give  eclat  to  the 
nuptial  ceremony,  which,  as  has  already  been 
hinted,  was  to  be  performed  at  that  fashionable 
shrine  of  Hymen — St.  George's,  Hanover-square. 

But  this  was  not  alL  His  Lordship  had  been 
three  or  four  times  down  to  the  bottom  of  Down- 
ing street;  he  began  to  speak  temperately  of 
Government  measures ;  he  dined  with  the  Pre- 
mier, and  the  next  day,  at  breakfast,  was  loud  in  his 
praise.  As  an  individual  he  was  delightful ;  and 
so  moderate  in  his  politics,  that  it  required  but 
very  little  to  make  him  follow  such  a  man ;  if  he 
could  but  be  assured  that  the  Ministry  would  not 
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refuse  this;  and  if  lie  might  but  be  convinced 

that  they  would  deny  that — two  points,  in  fact 

only  of  secondary  importance — he  should  feel 

very  much  inclined  to  support  them ;  for,  after 

all,  a  man's  individual  opinions  ought  to  bend  to 

the  majority,  and  to  circumstances;  and,  as  he  was 

affectionately  devoted  to  the  King,  it  seemed  to 

him,  really,   that  it  became  a  duty  to  uphold  a 

Government  which  the  Monarch  sanctioned  and 

maintained ;    and    he   did   not   know — Heaven 

was  witness  that  he  had  no  motive,  other  than  a 

conscientious  feeling — but  it  did  seem  to  him  that 

when  the  state  was  agitated  by  a  third  party, 

more  violent  than  either  of  the  other  two,  the 

designs  and  principles  of  which  were  notoriously 

subversive  of  every  thing  like  order,    and  the 

ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  there  could 

be  very    little  question  whether  a  man  in   his 

position  should  or  should  not  add  his  influence, 

of  whatever  value  it  might  be,  to  that  party  of 

the  three  to  which  the. King  gave  his  confidence. 

This  is  the  sort  of  language  he  used  after 

dinner,  at  his  own  table,  his  countenance  beam- 
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ing  with  a  look  of  candour  and  sincerity  which 
nobody — who  did  not  know  him — could  for  a 
moment  have  doubted ;  and  so  he  went  on  ex- 
patiating upon  his  honour  and  his  feelings,  his 
conviction  and  his  iftdependence,  seeing  before 
him  more  plainly  and  distinctly  than  the  mighty 
murderer  saw  the  "  air-drawn  dagger,"  the 
glittering  musnud  of  the  Governor-General, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  royal  victims,  of  Ra- 
jahs, and  Residents,  courtiers,  and  councillors, 
crawling  and  cringing  at  his  feet,  while  he, 
high  amidst  the  motley  groupe,  stood  noble  and 
erect,  the  envied  riband  crossing  his  breast, 
giving  new  lustre  to  the  glittering  star  it  partly 
hid,  which  covered  his  ambitious  heart.  His  bar- 
gain seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  its  conclu- 
sion:  five  seats  in  one  house,  and  an  influence 
over  seven  votes  in  the  other,  were  something, — 
and  just  at  such  a  time.  And  then  his  bride  ! 
What  a  splendid  specimen  of  European  beauty  ! 
and  what  an  amiable  recipient  for  presents  from 
the  sensitive  and  goodnatured  natives,  which  he 
himself  durst  not  accept. 
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In  his  mind's  eye,  he  saw  a  trembling  prince 
imploring  his  Excellency,  so  to  direct  the  march 
of  an  army  that  his  particular  territory  might  be 
spared  the  devastation  which  its  course  across  it 
might  produce.  "  You  must  make  interest  with 
the  Marchioness,"  said  his  Lordship,  in  his  mus- 
ings; "she  has  more  influence  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  than  I."  The  prince,  a 
much  too  well  accustomed  pupil  of  the  school,  to 
doubt  its  meaning,  would  take  the  hint;  the 
Marchioness  would  be  gratified,  with  a  small 
white  handful  of  large  diamonds,  and  the  sol- 
diers, instead  of  being  sent  through  the  fertile 
province  of  Munneystumpum,  would  be  ordered 
to  traverse  the  arid  district  of  Pinchapatam. 

These  dreams  of  his,  were  very  likely,  indeed, 
to  come  true :  his  foot  was  already  in  the  stirrup ; 
it  required  but  a  helping  hand  to  lift  him  to  the 
seat ;  the  reins  at  his  command,  what  a  magni- 
ficent course  he  would  run  !  splendour  unparal- 
leled, beauty  unmatched,  magnificence  yet  un- 
known, were  all  to  grace  his  oriental  reign. 
Not  a  word  had  passed  his  lips ;  no  human  crea- 
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ture  knew  how  far  the  compact  had  proceeded ; 
and  he  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  till 
the  hour  should  arrive  when  all  his  honours 
should  come  thick  upon  him. 

It  was  on  the  day  succeeding  that  in  which 
the  Marquess  had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  great 
speculations  in  public  matters,  that  he  received 
letters  from  his  son,  announcing  his  departure 
from  Tours  for  Paris,  and  suggesting  his  proba- 
ble arrival  in  London  in  ten  days  from  the  date 
of  his  letter. 

"  Hester,  dear,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  Elms- 
dale's  arrangements  are  now  completed,  and 
Malvern  will  be  here  about  the  middle  of  next 
week.  I  have  particular  reasons,  personal  to 
myself,  and  not  necessary  to  be  jnentioned  at  this 
moment,  which  induce  me  to  accelerate  our 
proceedings ;  therefore,  if  you  please,  let  us  fix 
this  day  fortnight  for  your  marriage." 

Lady  Hester  bowed  her  head,  assentingly, 
but  in  silence. 

"  I  have  made  out  a  list  of  those  persons  whom 
I   should   like   to   be   present.     The    Salfords, 
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the  Havershams,  and  the  Warring-tons,  have 
promised  to  come  to  town  expres ;  Elmsdale's 
family  have  done  the  same ;  and  I  think  we  shall 
mnster  altogether  about  forty  at  breakfast.  I 
had  intended,  you  know,  to  have  had  the  mar- 
riage solemnized  here,  in  the  drawing-room,  but 
I  think  a  better  effect  is  produced  by  a  church 
marriage :  it  seems  more  important,  and  brings 
the  circumstance  itself  better  before  the  world ; 
and,  in  fact,  gives  a  greater  sanction  to  the  thing 
altogether  ; — so,  make  your  arrangements.  A 
little  difficulty  occurs  about  Miss  Oldham :  she 
wished,  and  so  did  her  mother,  that  she  should 
have  been  one  of  the  bride's  maids ;  but  I  think 
that  it  might,  perhaps,  cause  something  like 
ridiaile — something  that  the  newspapers  might 
get  hold  of — considering  how  shortly  afterwards 
she  will  assume  so  different  a  character  in  the 
family ; — she  thought,  dear  soul,  that  you  would 
make  a  point  of  it." 

"  Oh,  no.  Sir,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "  I  make 
no   points;    indeed,    I    should   have    liked    the 
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whole  thing  to  have  been  as  private  as  is  consis- 
tent with" — 

"  Private,  Lady  Hester  !"  said  his  Lordship ; 
"  why  private,  pray?  Is  the  union  of  an  English 
Earl  with  the  daughter  of  an  English  Marquess, 
a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  ? — an  affair  to  be  hud- 
dled up,  and  hurried  over?  Hester,  you  are 
like  your  brother  :  you  never  will  have  a  proper 
estimate  of  your  place  in  society,  or  of  the  duties 
which  the  importance  of  your  station  in  the 
world  necessarily  imposes  upon  you." 

"  At  all  events.  Sir,"  said  Lady  Hester, 
cowering  before  the  contemptuous  look  which 
her  magnificent  parent  had  cast  upon  her,  "  I 
have  no  desire  that  Miss  Oldham  should  incon- 
venience herself,  or  displease  i/ou,  by  fulfilling 
an  office,  which  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
incompatible  with  her  present  position  in  our 
family." 

"  I  am  afraid.  Lady  Hester,"  said  the  Mar- 
quess, "  that  Miss  Oldham's  present  position  in 
my  family  does  not  exactly  please  you.     I  have 
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for  years  deprived  myself  of  the  comforts  of  a 
married  life  for  your  sake ;  I  have  devoted  my- 
self to  your  interests — sacrificed  my  own  happi- 
ness to  insure  your's.  I  have  completed  the  task 
which  I  set  myself :  I  have  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing you  most  honourably  and  happily ;  and 
now,  Madam,  because  I  have  made  a  selection 
from  amongst  our  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady 
hitherto  one  of  your  greatest  favourites  and  most 
intimate  friends,  you  entirely  change  your  man- 
ner and  conduct  towards  her,  and  even  sneer  at 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call,  that  lady's  present 
position  in  our  family — our  family.  Lady  Hes- 
ter !" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  you  mistake  me !"  said 
Lady  Hester ;  "  I  do  assure  you,  I" — 

"  There  is  no  need  of  professions  or  protesta- 
tions," said  the  Marquess ;  "  Miss  Oldliara  is 
equally  conscious  with  myself  of  this  change ; 
she  feels  it  deeply,  and  complains  to  me  of  it 
bitterly." 

"  /  am  not  conscious  of  it !"  said  Lady  Hester, 
N  2 
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bursting  into  tears.  "  Believe  me,  my  beloved 
father,  that  no  thought  but  of  anxiety  for  your 
iiappiness  has  ever  crossed  my  mind  since  you 
announced  your  intention  upon  the  subject  of 
your  marriage.  If  Miss  Oldham's  heart  is  free 
to  give,  to  no  one  more  worthy  can  she  give  it 
than  to  you;  if" — 

"  If !"  echoed  the  Marquess ;  "  why  start  these 
doubts?  Do  you  imagine  that  Lady  Katharine 
has  found  it  necessary  to  force  her  daughter's 
inclinations.  Lady  Hester?" 

"  No,  Sir,  no  !  Spare  me — spare  me  more  ! — 
Be  assured  that  I  have  no  object  but  that  which 
I  profess;  that  I  am  unconscious  of  any  change  in 
my  conduct  to  Miss  Oldham  which  is  not  justified 
by  her's.  Recollect,  Sir,  wheil  we  last  met,  we 
met  as  friends  of  the  same  age,  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy, and  of  unmixed  confidence — so  we  parted; 
she  returns,  as  I  have  already  said,  but  with  no 
wrong  meaning,  my  dear  father,  in  a  different 
position:  the  very  circumstance  of  our  former 
unreserved  intimacy  renders  our  present  inter- 
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course  the  more  constrained.  Of  this  difference, 
I  confess  myself  conscious,  but  it  arises  from  no 
change  of  mine." 

"  I  repeat  what  I  at  first  said,"  replied  Lord 
Snowdon :  "I  have  made  your  happiness,  and  I 
do  expect  that  you  will  not  interrupt  mine  by  any 
disrespectful  conduct  towards  my  future  wife, 
whose  importance  and  dignity  I  am  determined 
most  strictly  and  rigidly  to  uphold." 

Lady  Hester  was  on  the  point  of  renewing  her 
declaration  of  a  totally  opposite  feeling,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Lord  Elmsdale  was  announced. 
Any  interruption  to  such  a  dialogue  was  a  relief 
— the  present  one,  to  be  sure,  was  to  Lady  Hester 
the  least  agreeable  which  could  have  occurred ; 
and  this  single  fact  will  serve  to  prove  the  happy 
state  to  which  the  noble  hero  of  our  tale  had 
already  reduced  his  family. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  which 
ensued  that  the  wedding-day  was  finally  fixed. 
The  necessary  arrangements  were  immediately 
entered  upon ;  letters  were  dispatched  to  the  dis- 
tant uncles  and  cousins,  and  invitations  circulated 
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to  those  whose  presence  was  desired  at  the  de- 
jeuner. The  Marquess  quitted  the  interesting 
conference  to  visit  Downing-street ;  Lord  Elms- 
dale  mounted  his  horse,  and  took  a  canter  through 
the  parks ;  and  Hester  Plinlimmon  shut  herself 
into  her  dressing-room,  to  think,  to  weep,  and 
to  pray. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


The  journey  of  Lord  Malvern  and  his  tutor — 
if  such  he  might  still  be  considered — from  Tours 
to  Paris,  was  rendered  more  interesting  than 
agreeable,  by  the  circumstances  which  had  oc- 
curred at  its  commencement.  Burford  felt  his 
mind  greatly  relieved  by  the  confidence  which 
he  had  so  unexpectedly  been  induced  to  make, 
and  his  companion  was  proportionally  depressed, 
under  the  belief  that  Lady  Hester  had  recipro- 
cated his  affection,  and  was  now  forced  into  a 
marriage  which  he  felt  assured  she  could  not  in 
her  heart  approve,  and  which  yet  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  adorn  and  sanction  by  his  presence. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  travellers 
reached  that  vast  menagerie   of  monkeys  and 
tigers,  the  French  metropolis.    They  found  their 
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rooms  prepared  for  their  reception;  and  after 
refreshing  themselves  with  a  dinner  admirably 
calculated  for  a  restaurant^  Burford  expressed 
his  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  his  mother  and 
sister,  who  had  been* for  some  time  residing  in 
a  small  but  extremely  agreeable  residence  in  the 
Allee  des  Veuves,  leading  out  of  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

"  Shall  I  be  de  irop"  said  Lord  Malvern  ;  "  I 
have  not  seen  either  Mrs.  Burford  or  Maria  now 
for  three  years.  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  like  ; 
if  not,  say  so,  and  I  will  dispose  of  myself  in 
some  of  the  five  hundred  theatres  of  this  most 
frivolous  town,  till  your  return.  In  a  city  like  this, 
which,  after  all,  is  more  like  an  overgrown  water- 
ing-place than  the  metropolis  of 'a  great  country, 
a  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  is,  as  an  Irislmaan 
would  say,  sure  to  find  plenty  of  employment." 

"  I  shall  be  too  happy  if  you  will  go  with  me," 
said  Burford;  "  and  they  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
delighted  to  receive  you." 

"  I  am  your  man,  then,"  said  the  young  Lord; 
"  allons  /" 
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And  away  tliey  went  across  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  along  the  Rue  Rivoli,  over  the  Place 
Louis  Quinze,  and  so  to  the  Champs  Elysees. 
The  night  being  bright  and  clear,  they  ordered 
no  carriage  for  their  return,  and  walked  off,  inde- 
pendent pedestrians. 

They  reached  the  peaceful  residence  of  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Burford,  —  a  gentlewoman,  at 
least  in  the  second  degree,  as  admitted  even 
by  Lord  Snowdon;  and  there  they  found  her 
and  her  daughter  following  the  extremely  un- 
frenchified  fashion  —  the  one  of  reading,  and 
the  other  of  working.  The  meeting  between 
Mrs.  Burford  and  her  son  was  in  the  highest 
degree  gratifying,  and  the  affectionate  kiss  of 
the  gentle  Maria  brought  to  Lord  Malvern's 
mind  his  beloved  sister,  and  the  reception  which 
he  hoped  so  shortly  to  meet  with  in  Grosvenor- 
square. 

Maria,    by   the    way,     (as    Lady    Katharine 
Oldham  would  have  said,)  had  grown  into  the 
bloom  and  grace  of  womanhood,  since  Lord  Mal- 
vern had  last  seen  her.     She  was  not  beautiful 
N  5 
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— had  no  pretensions  to  beauty — but  there  were 
a  soul-fraught  intellectual  expression  in  her 
countenance,  and  a  winning  softness  in  .her 
manner,  which  far  outstrip  the  dazzling  blaze  of 
the  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  roses  and  lilies, 
which  dazzle  and  confound,  and  take  the  heart 
by  storm.  Maria  Burford  was  charming  for  her 
gentleness ;  but  it  was  clear  that  time  alone 
could  develope,  to  their  full  extent,  the  attrac- 
tions of  her  mind,  and  the  powers  of  her  under- 
standing. 

The  little  flurry  of  a  new  arrival — the  genuine 
pleasure  of  a  meeting  with  her  brother — the 
natural  agitation  at  the  appearance  of  one  so  long 
a  stranger — a  lord  too — and  the  lord  to  whom 
that  brother  was  so  much  attached,  from  whom 
he  had  received  such  kindness,  and  to  whom, 
£is  she  felt  most  of  all,  his  intimacy  had  been 
so  beneficial — these  flushed  a  cheek  by  na- 
ture pale,  and  palpitated  a  bosom  pure  and  at 
rest  from  every  fiercer  passion,  and  gave  ani- 
mation to  the  placid  countenance  of  the  affec- 
tionate  sister   and    the   dutiful   daughter,    and 
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almost  brought  a  tear  into  the  eyes  of  the  young 
nobleman,  whose  heart  ached  for  such  comforts 
and  such  a  home,  as  Lionsden  did  not  in  fact 
afford. 

Burford  had  apprized  his  mother  of  their 
intended  arrival  at  Paris,  so  that  the  surprise 
consisted  only  in  the  appearance  of  Lord 
Malvern,  who  apologized  for  the  intrusion ;  the 
necessity  of  doing  which  struck  him  forcibly, 
when  he  sensibly  felt  that,  although  Burford 
had  scouted  the  idea  of  his  not  accompany- 
ing him,  his  presence  did  seem  to  put  a  res- 
traint upon  the  intercourse  between  the  family 
party. 

"  Mrs.  Burford,"  said  Lord  Malvern,  "  I 
was  so  anxious  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  this 
evening,  that  I  have  broken  in  upon  your  charm- 
ing retirement,  when  I  am  quite  sure  you  could 
have  best  spared  me.  To-morrow  you  shall 
have  Burford  all  to  yourselves ;  if  he  will  trust 
me,  I  will  find  myself  in  recreation  through  the 
day  and  evening,  and  you  shall  enjoy  at  least 
twelve  hours  of  unreserved  caused 
N  6 
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"  You  are  very,  very  good,"  said  Mrs.  Bur- 
ford  ;  "  indeed  Lord  Malvern,  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Snowdon  to  my  son  has  been  so  noble,  so 
unbounded,  that  really  I  have  no  words  adequate 
to  express  my  feelings  upon  the  subject.  I  did 
at  one  time  intend  to  write  to  him  myself,  but 
as  I  conclude  his  whole  time  is  occupied  in 
matrimonial  affairs,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  worry- 
ing and  intruding,  and  so  I  have  abandoned  the 
design." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Malvern,  recollecting  where 
he  was — the  plain,  quiet  comfort  that  he  saw— 
the  unruffled  affection  which  seemed  to  exist 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  family  with 
which  he  was  at  the  moment  domesticated ;  and 
recollecting  too  what  were  the  feelings,  the  hopes 
— blighted,  it  is  true — of  his  exemplary  friend — 
"  yes,  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  my  father  were 
not  so  engaged." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Burford,  "  my  prayers 
will  be  most  sincerely  offered  up  for  a  happy 
result ;  but  I  confess  that  in  such  unequal  matches, 
I  always  have  my  doubts  and  fears." 
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"  There  is  not  so  much  inequality,"  said  Lord 
Malvern. 

"  Do  you  think  not,  my  Lord?"  asked  the 
lady.  "A  bride  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  a 
husband  of  nearly  sixty  ?" 

"  Sixty  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Malvern,  "  Lord 
Elmsdale  is  not  more  than  thirty." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Burford,  "  I  am  sure  he  is 
not;  but  I  am  not  speaking  of  Lady  Hester's 
marriage — I  mean  Lord  Snowdon's  marriage." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Lord  Malvern,  "  his  marriage 
would  be  indeed  a  strange  affair." 

"  Strange  !"  said  Mrs.  Burford ;  "  why,  my 
Lord,  of  course — have  I  said  any  thing  odd? 
you  both  look  so  wildly — of  course — why  you 
are  going  to  London  to  attend  it !" 

"  Wliat,  my  dear  mother  !"  said  Burford. 

"  Lord  Snowdon's  marriage !"  said  Maria, 
laying  down  the  work  upon  which  she  was 
notably  employed. 

"  My  father's  marriage !"  exclaimed  Lord  Mal- 
vern.    "  My  dear  Madam,  are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

"  Positively !"  said  Mrs.  Burford ;  "  there  is 
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no  doubt  whatever  about  it:  it  is  announced 
in  all  the  London  papers  as  a  thing  to  happen 
immediately." 

"  And  who,"  faltered  Lord  Malvern,  "  is  the 
lady  ?" 

"  Miss  Oldham,"  said  Mrs.  Burford,  "  the 
only  daughter  of  Lady  Katharine  Oldham." 

The  effect  of  this  answer  was  awful.  Lord 
Malvern  uttered  a  faint  stifled  shriek,  and  fell 
as  if  shot  through  the  heart,  to  all  appearance 
dead,  from  his  chair, 

"  My  dearest  mother,"  said  Burford,  "  what 
have  you  done  ? — what  is  it  ? — is  it  so  ? — are 
you  sure  it  is  ?" 

"  Positive,"  said  Maria,  "  we  had  a  letter 
only  two  days  ago,  detailing  the  whole  thing." 

Burford  shook  his  head,  as  indicative  of  his 
fear  of  consequences,  and  lifted  poor  Lord  Mal- 
vern to  the  sofa,  who  still  remained  senseless. 
A  servant  was  immediately  dispatched  for  a 
physician,  and  in  the  mean  time,  Burford  used 
all  the  means  immediately  within  reach,  to  re- 
store the  distressed  patient. 
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French  physicians  are,  if  possible,  worse 
guessers  than  English  ones — for,  after  all,  guess- 
work it  is — and  the  excellent  gentleman  who 
arrived,  having  in  his  mind  an  extremely  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  gentle  remedies,  such  as 
Tisane  and  other  matters  little  used  in  British 
practice,  was  extremely  puzzled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  patient.  Upon  one  point  he  was  very 
suddenly  resolved,  and  that  for  a  reason  evident 
to  the  meanest  capacity, — Milord  must  not  be 
moved ; — every  inch  he  went  towards  his  own 
hotel,  he  would  go  further  away  from  his  doctor. 
A  bed  must  be  procured  for  him  on  the  spot — 
the  doctor  must  attend  him  all  night ;  and  when 
the  learned  person  was  informed  that  the  fit,  or 
whatever  it  was,  had  been  caused  by  the  abrupt 
commimication  of  a  piece  of  unexpected  intelli- 
gence, he  gravely  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  mind  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  done,  calculated  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  agitate  or  irritate  his  Lord- 
ship. 

In  such  a  dilemma  there  was  no  alternative, 
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and  a  bed  was  immediately  prepared  in  Mrs. 
Burford's  "  quiet  residence,"  to  which,  poor 
Lord  Malvern,  already  fatigued  by  his  journey, 
excited  by  the  wine  he  had  drank,  and  acted 
upon  forcibly  enough  by  the  calm  and  happy  ap- 
pearance of  Burford's  family,  and  now  laid  pros- 
trate by  a  double  blow  of  fate,  was  carried  by  his 
tutor  and  the  doctor,  a  messenger  having  been 
dispatched  to  the  hotel  for  his  servant,  and  with 
an  announcement  that  neither  his  Lordship  nor 
Mr.  Burford  would  return  that  night. 

Lord  Malvern  remained  for  some  time  silent, 
and  apparently  unconscious  of  any  thing  that 
was  passing  around  him.  The  reader  may  easily 
appreciate  the  state  of  poor  Mrs.  Burford's  mind, 
conscious  as  she  was  of  having  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  an  attack,  which  in  its  appearance  and 
character,  was  of  a  very  frightful  nature. 

"  Burford,"  said  the  patient,  after  more  than 
two  hours  silence,  "  are  you  near  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  at  your  side,"  said 
Burford. 

"  Is  all  this  a  dream  ? — what  has  happened  ? — 
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did  I  fall  down  ? — was  I  asleep  ? — where  am  I  ? 
— did  I  hear  aright  ? — my  father  to  be  married 
— to  be  married  to  Elizabeth  Oldham — is  that  it  ? 
— is  it  true — is  it  all  real  ?" 

"  You  must  not  talk,"  said  Burford  ;  "  calm 
yourself  to-night,  dear  Malvern ; — you  are  in  my 
mother's  house — I  hope  you  will  rest — in  the 
morning  we  can  speak  more  of  these  matters." 

"  Morning !"  said  Lord  Malvern,  "  what  is 
it  o'clock  now  ? — late  ? — 1  hope  so — I  hope  very 
late — I  want  to  write  to  my  father.  I'll  not  go, 
Burford — he  may  sell  my  sister,  whom  I  love 
— he  may  buy  my  Elizabeth,  whom  I  adore ; 
but  I'll  not  be  there — I'll  have  no  hand  in  the 
bargains — nor  shall  you,  Burford — promise  me  ?" 

"  Be  calm,"  said  Burford,  "  I  will  do  nothing 
but  what  you  wish  me  to  do ;  you  shall  not  go  to 
London — at  all  events  you  must  rest." 

"  Here — here,"  said  Lord  Malvern ;  "  this  is 
indeed  a  place  of  rest ;  here  there  are  quiet,  and 
contentment,  and  love,  and  duty,  and  affection — 
but  not  for  7ne — no — Burford,  my  fate  is  decided 
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— I  am  doomed — my  father  may  marry — ^but  to 
marry  her — oh  !  I  cannot  believe  it." 

"  It  may  be  a  false  report,"  said  Burford. 

"  It  must  be,"  said  Lord  Malvern,  "  it  must 
be — she  did  love  me,  'and  can  she  marry  with  my 
father  ? — impossible  !  But,  Burford,  my  dear 
fellow,  hear  me — all  this  must  be  wretchedly 
annoying  and  inconvenient  to  your  excellent 
mother  and  sister.  I  am  well  enough  to  go 
home — let  me  dress — I  can  return  to  the 
hotel." 

"  My  dear  Malvern,"  said  Burford,  "  my 
mother  is  here  herself  to  tell  you  that  you  neither 
worry  nor  inconvenience  her,  except  as  your 
illness  naturally  pains  her." 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  said  'Lord  Malvern, 
sitting  up  in  bed  and  eagerly  catching  her 
hand,  "  tell  me, — are  you  sure — quite  sure — I 
now  recollect  all — I  have  got  my  senses — I  know 
what  I  talk  of,  and  of  what  you  were  talking 
before  I  fell — I  know  I  fell — ^yes,  I  recollect 
that — tell  me,  dearest  Mrs.  Burford,  are  you 
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quite  sure  that  my  father's  intended  wife  is 
Elizabeth  Oldham  ?" 

Burford  shook  his  head,  as  a  sign  to  his  mother 
not  to  confirm  the  report  by  any  unquestionable 
authority,  thinking  it  better  to  leave  something 
like  hope  for  his  friend  to  exist  upon. 

"  Ah !  Burford,"  said  his  Lordship,  seeing 
the  signal,  "  I  am  aware  it  is  so ;  it  is  vain  to 
try  to  buoy  me  up.  Well!  That  he  should  marry  is 
not  much,  but  that  he  should  marry  her^  is  very 
much  indeed.  No,  no  England  for  us,  Burford. 
Poor  Hester,  what  can  I  say  to  her  ?  What  can 
we,  any  of  us,  say  to  her  ?  Mrs.  Burford,  you 
know  my  sister — my  excellent,  good,  kind  sister  ? 
You  have  heard  Charles  speak  of  her  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  Ladyship,"  said  Mrs.  Bur- 
ford ;  "  don't  you  recollect,  my  Lord,  when  we 
were  staying  at  Lionsden  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Lord 
Malvern ;  "  I  am  dreaming  still — would  it  were 
all  a  dream.  I  hate  that  Elmsdale — he  will 
make  my  sister  wretched — she  does  not  love 
him — no,  no — she  does  not." 
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"  Pray,  pray,  be  calm,"  said  Burford,  who 
dreaded  some  exclamation  on  the  part  of  the 
suffering  young  man,  which  might  disclose  to 
his  mother  the  extent  of  his  own  presumption, 
in  daring  to  permit  his  heart  to  admit  a  prefer- 
ence, which  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  exclude. 

"  I  will,"  said  Lord  Malvern.  "  I  must  write 
to  my  father  to-morrow.  Shall  I  sleep  ? — can  I 
rest  ? — give  me  something  to  quiet  me ;  and  yet 
if  I  sleep,  I  shall  dream  of  it  all  again." 

The  physician  had  anticipated  Lord  Malvern's 
wishes,  and  although  by  no  means  desirous  of 
"  exhibiting"  opiates  in  a  case  of  such  a  physical 
appearance,  he  had  prepared  a  soothing  draught, 
which  Lord  Malvern  swallowed,  and  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  his  servant  from  the  hotel,  (to 
whom  the  adjoining  room  was  appropriated,)  the 
unhappy  heir  of  thousands  sank  into  a  calm  and 
gentle  slumber. 

When  Burford  quitted  the  room,  he  gave 
strict  injunctions  to  the  valet  to  come  to  him 
the  moment  his  lord  waked,  and  directed  him,  if 
he  found  himself,   as  it  was  natural  he  might 
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after  a  long  day's  journey,  desirous  of  sleep,  to 
call  him,  in  order  that  he  might  take  his  place 
in  watching  the  couch  of  the  unfortunate  young 
nobleman;  for,  much  as  Burford  was  attached 
to  him  for  his  own  good  qualities,  his  kindness, 
his  talents,  and  for  the  affection  of  friend- 
ship, which  always  is  reciprocated,  the  fact  that 
he  was  Lady  Hester's  brother,  nay,  even  that 
there  was  a  similarity  in  their  manners  sufficient 
always  to  recal  her  to  his  mind,  when  he  was 
present,  made  the  accidental  inmate  of  his  mo- 
ther's house,  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  in 
his  eyes. 

He  slept  well  through  the  night:  youth,  fatigue, 
and  a  fine  constitution,  operated  against  the 
mental  oppression ;  and  when  his  friend  went  to 
him  in  the  morning,  he  found  him  very  much 
better,  and,  to  his  delight,  perfectly  calm,  al- 
though perfectly  determined  on  the  course  which 
he  should  pursue. 

"  The  storm  is  over,"  said  Lord  Malvern, 
"  it  has  passed  away  ;  but  the  wrecks  remain  in 
evidence  of  its  ravages.     I  have  resolved  upon 
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the  line  I  shall  take,  open  to  your  opinion  and 
advice.  To  my  father  I  owe  every  thing — 
duty,  respect,  obedience.  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  in  opposition  to  his  marriage.  I  will  com- 
bine with  him  in  the  arrangements  which  I 
know  will  be  necessary  upon  the  occasion.  I 
will  do  my  duty,  Burford,  rigidly,  faithfully,  and 
filially ;  but  I  will  not,  because  I  cannot,  wit- 
ness the  blight  of  my  own  hopes  of  happiness, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  go  to  England." 

"  Upon  matters  of  feeling,  my  dear  lord," 
said  Burford,  "  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  interfere  with  you.  I  have  never  found  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  because  Providence  has 
gifted  you  with  a  mind  and  heart  that  need  no 
human  correction.  You  are  quite  justified  in 
the  course  you  propose." 

"  It  would  be  hypocrisy,  my  dear  Burford," 
said  Lord  Malvern,  "  if  I  were  to  profane  the 
church  by  my  presence  at  such  a  ceremony; 
and  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  if  I  go  to  poor 
Hester's  marriage,  I  must  remain  for  the 
other.  I  will  see  neither.  I  shall  write  to  her 
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when  I  write  to  my  father — that  must  be  done 
to-day — my  head  is  clear,  my  pulse  quiet,  and 
I  am  equal  to  the  task.  If  I  did  not  fear  that  I 
should  inconvenience  your  kind  mother,  I  would 
give  the  world  to  remain  here  so  long  as  we  stay 
in  Paris,  or  if  not  here  actually,  in  some  house 
close  by — depend  upon  it,  Burford,  there  is  in 
the  domestic  character  of  an  Englishwoman,  a 
charm,  a  riveting  charm,  for  which  no  foreign 
flippancy  can  compensate.  Upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  there  exists  no  such  being  as  the  well- 
educated,  well-regulated  woman  of  our  native 
land.  The  brief  hour  which  I  passed  here 
yesterday  evening  before  my  '  exhibition,' 
had  in  it,  to  me,  something  so  soothing,  so 
delightful,  that  I  want  words  to  describe  it.  I 
feel  at  home — I  feel  my  heart  at  home,  Burford ; 
and  if  I  may  stay  amongst  you,  on  this  day  of 
shipwrecked  expectations,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
recover  my  peace  of  mind  sooner  than  by  any 
violent  effort  at  change  or  movement." 

"  My  mother  will  be  too  happy,"  said  Bur- 
ford. 
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"  Did  not  you  think,"  continued  Lord  Mal- 
vern, "  that  Elizabeth  Oldham  was  attached  to 
me^  how  gentle,  how  kind,  how  amiable,  how 
playful,  and  ingenuous  she  was." 

"  I  admit,"  said  Burford,  "  that  I  did  think 
so ;  but  you  see  she  has  deceived  us,  for  she  is 
going  to  be  married  to  another,  and  that  other, 
one,  whom  if  she  ever  did  reciprocate  your 
feelings,  would  be'  the  last  man  on  earth  with 
whom  she  would  unite  herself." 

"  The  wisest  thing,  I  suppose,"  said  Lord 
Malvern,  "  is  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  loss  of 
her  with  the  best  possible  grace." 

"  Indeed  I  think  so,"  said  Burford  :  "  a  young 
lady,  who  gives  so  very  unequivocal  a  sign  of 
forgetfulness  as  that  of  marrying  another  man, 
does  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  deserve  any  par- 
ticular sorrow  for  her  loss." 

"  Hester,"  said  Lord  Malvern,  "  is  going  to 
marry  Lord  Elmsdale." 

«  Yes  !"  said  Burford. 

"  May  not  she  be  forced  into  that  marriage  ?" 
asked  Lord  Malvern. 
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^'  Forgive  me,  Malvern,"  said  Burford;  "  on 
that  subject,  let  me  implore  you,  never  speak !" 

*'  Will  you  go  now,"  said  Lord  Malvern,  "  and 
be  tlie  bearer  of  my  letter  to  my  father,  and 
marry  her  to  Elmsdale?" 

"  Do  you  wish  it  ?" 

"  Not  I — not  I !"  replied  the  young  Lord ; 
"  no  !  I  merely  wished  to  test  your  theory  by 
practice.  I  dare  not  tell  her  what  you  liave  con- 
fided to  me,  because  I  fear  it  is  now  too  late ; 
else,  what  tie  have  I  to  my  father  ?  Nature  de- 
mands my  duty — he  shall  have  it !  I  will  be  all 
obedience  where  his  personal  happiness  is  con- 
cerned ;  I  will  sacrifice  any  thing — every  thing  ! 
But,  as  for  myself  or  my  sister,  he  has  himself 
broken  the  ties  which  bound  us  to  him ;  and,  as 
I  feel  that  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  dissemble,  so 
I  shall  at  once  declare  open  war,  and  refuse  to 
sanction  either  marriage,  by  any  thing  like  a 
participation  in  its  ceremonial." 

"  I  have  already  said,  Lord  Malvern,"  said 
Burford,  "  that,  with  matters  of  feeling,  I  am 
quite  sure  I  have  no  right  to  interfere.    The  obli- 
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gations  under  which  Lord  Snowdon  has  laid  me, 
are  great,  and  the  gratitude  they  demand  com- 
mensuiate;  but,  in  this  instance,  I  certainly  so 
far  agree  with  you,  that  if  a  question  should  arise 
upon  the  point,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
resigning  the  preferment  to  which  his  Lordship 
has  just  appointed  me,  together  with  the  charge 
which  he  has  confided  to  me  in  your  person." 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  said  Lord  Malvern, 
"which  you  cannot  resign,  and  which  he  never 
can  take  from  you;  and  that  is  the  honorary 
office — if  so  it  may  be  considered — of  my  friend  : 
that^  you  must  remain,  so  long  as  we  live,  unless 
I  have  a  permanent  return  of  my  last  night's 
complaint." 

"  You  are  too  kind,  Malvern,"  replied  Bur- 
ford. 

"  I  only  wish — to  my  very  heart  I  wish  it ! — - 
more  now  than  ever  ["said — almost  sobbed — Lord 
Malvern,  "  that  we  were  connected  by  a  nearer 
tie  !  My  poor  sister  has  fortune  enough  of  her 
own  to  have  made  you  both  happy ;  and  if  that 
had  not  been  sufficient,  I — but  no  matter — I  wish 
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I  had  known  all  this  before  !  My  first  business 
must  be  to  write  to  my  father:  perhaps  the 
report  is  not  true ;  however,  upon  that  head,  I 
shall  soon  be  satisfied.  I  will  write  to  Hester — 
yes,  to  both  ! — and  yet,  what  can  I  say  to  her, 
poor  girl? — perhaps  she,  like  her  friend,  is 
altered — changed  in  her  nature  and  character ! 
No — I  am  sure  she  never  could  like  Elmsdale, 
under  any  circumstances  !" 

"  I  think,"  said  Burford,  "  that  an  immediate 
appeal  to  Lord  Snowdon  is  the  straight  course ; — 
ascertain  from  himself  the  accuracy  of  the  rumour. 
As  you  say,  in  days  when  men  get  money  by 
spreading  falsehoods  one  day,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  more  by  contradicting  them  the  next, 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  any  certainty 
upon  the  undoubted  authority  quoted  for  such 
histories." 

"  Your  counsel  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Lord 
Malvern;  "  and  while  I  am  writing, — I  feel 
equal  to  the  task, — do  you  endeavour  to  make 
some  arrangement  so  as  not  to  inconvenience 
your  mother  and  sister,  that  may  place  us  here, 
o2 
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or  hereabouts,  for  some  time  to  come.  I  repeat 
to  you,  that  I  am  sure  nothing  is  so  likely  to  re- 
store my  health,  bodily  and  mental,  as  the  repose 
which  the  society  of  a  quiet  English  family  will 
afford  me." 

"  Forgive  me,  Malvern,"  said  Burford,  "  and, 
above  all,  acquit  me  of  any  intention  of  thwart- 
ing your  most  reasonable  inclinations,  upon  the 
score  of  inconvenience  to  my  mother  and  sister ; 
but,  is  it  not  best  to  consider,  in  the  first  instance, 
whether  Lord  Snowdon  might  approve  of  such 
a  change  in  your  intentions  ?" 

"  Lord  Snowdon,"  said  Lord  Malvern, 
"  as  I  have  already  declared,  has  a  right  to  my 
obedience,  where  his  personal  happiness  is 
concerned :  I  have  said  so — I  feel  so— but 
where  it  is  not,  and  where  the  exertion  of  my 
will,  cannot  interfere  with  his  movements,  I 
consider  myself  at  liberty  to  consult  my  own 
feelings.  I  am  now  past  four-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  with  every  right  to  be  master  of  my  ow^n 
actions,  and" — 

" And,  therefore,  capable  of  directing 
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your  course  through  the  world,  my  Lord,"  said 
Burford,  "  without  my  guidance." 

"  So  I  may  be,"  replied  Lord  Malvern,  "  but 
not  without  your  society.  I  repeat,  you  may 
cease  to  be  my  tutor ;  but  the  moment  you  choose 
to  disavow  that  character,  I  claim  you  for  my 
friend.  You  will  not  refuse  me  the  boon  I 
request  ?" 

"  I  am  too  proud  of  such  a  testimonial  of 
your  good  opinion,"  said  Burford ;  "  all  I  meant 
to  ask  was, — would  not  your  rest  and  resi- 
dence here  with  me  and  my  family,  give  an  ap- 
pearance to  Lord  Snowdon  that  we  had  leagued 
together  in  a  hostile  alliance  against  him  ?" 

"  If  you  think  that  possible,"  said  Lord  Mal- 
vern, "  and  believe  that  such  an  appearance 
would  be  injurious  to  yourself,  I  will  relinquish 
my  plan  ;  but  I  am  certain  that  active  movements 
and  extended  excursions  are  at  present  ill  suited 
to  my  health  or  spirits.  I  should  prefer  remaining 
where  I  am,  to  moving ;  and  as  far  as  the  most 
distinct  declaration  to  my  father  of  my  purpose, 
uninfluenced  by  you,  and  indeed  adopted  in 
o3 
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opposition  to  your  wishes,  may  serve  to  set  your 
mind  at  rest  upon  that  point,  it  shall  be  made  in 
the  letter  which  I  am  about  to  write  to  him.  At 
all  events  I  must  remain  here  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  be  within  reach  of  his  man  of  business, 
with  whom  it  will  be  necessary  I  should  have  a 
personal  communication  previous  to  the  final 
adjustment  of  his  marriage." 

"  I  can  have  no  objection,  my  dear  Lord," 
said  Burford,  "  to  the  arrangement  you  suggest ; 
for  to  me  the  additional  society  of  my  mother 
and  sister  must  naturally  be  most  agreeable. 
Assure  yourself  that  my  motives  were" — 

" The  best,  my  dear  Burford,  I  know," 

interrupted  his  Lordship  ;  "  but  you  must  allow 
me  again  to  remind  you,  that  I  am  of  an  age  to 
judge  for  myself;  and  that,  however  anxious  I 
may  now  and  ever  shall  be  to  avail  myself  of  your 
opinions  and  suggestions,  I  must  act  in  the  way 
which  I  consider  most  conducive  to  my  happi- 
ness, if  happiness  yet  remain  in  store  for  me.  My 
father  has  set  me  the  example :  he  has  formed  a 
new  connexion,  and  begins  life  again ;  mine  is 
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indeed  a  first  start,  but  I  feel  I  have  now  no- 
body's inclination  to  consult  but  my  own  ;  and  so, 
my  dear  fellow,  as  I  am  resolved  to  stay  quietly 
where  I  am,  all  I  have  to  enquire  is,  whether 
your  excellent  mother  will  permit  me  to  remain 
her  visitor  during  my  sejour,  or  whether  it  will 
be  more  agreeable  that  I  should  secure  a  sepa- 
rate residence  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  mother's  answer," 
said  Burford;  "  although  I  think  your  becoming 
an  inmate  of  our  house  at  the  moment  of  a  de- 
clared hostility  with  the  Marquess,  will  strike  her 
at  first,  as  it  struck  me,  as  rather  imprudent  on 
your  part,  and  extremely  indelicate  on  ours." 

"  I  repeat,  Burford,"  said  Lord  Malvern, 
"  that  I  will  explain  all  that  to  Lord  Snowdon, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
shall  be  cast  upon  your  honour  and  candour,  or 
upon  those  of  any  part  of  your  family.  Have  I 
not  been  staying  in  your  mother's  house  in 
England  ?  Have  I  not  been  accustomed  to 
visit  her  periodically  during  the  whole  of  our 
acquaintance?  Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
o  4 
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or  natural — From  the  circumstances  to  which 
my  exhibition  of  last  night  so  painfully  attracted 
your  attention,  I  have  been  your  guest  for  the 
last  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  malgre  moi;  let 
me  continue  so,  for  as  many  days,  or  weeks,  if 
you  please,  with  my  own  concurrence." 

"  I  can  say  nothing  more,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Burford.  "  Let  Lord  Snowdon  think  what  he 
may,  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  done  nothing 
which  ought  to  incur  displeasure  on  his  part,  or 
evince  ingratitude  on  mine.  It  is  true  I  am 
bound  to  him  by  favours  and  obligations  con- 
ferred on  me  :  but  to  you  I  am  equally  bound 
by  even  stronger  ties.  I  will  go  to  my  mother, 
and  discuss  the  point  witL  ^^r." 

Mrs.  Burford,  the  mother  of  our  friend,  the 
ci'devant  tutor,  was  an  extremely  clever,  well- 
informed  woman.  Her  view  of  the  case  which 
her  son  submitted  to  her,  perfectly  coincided 
with  his  :  she  anticipated,  in  a  moment,  not 
only  what  Lord  Snowdon  might  think  of  such 
an  arrangement,  but  what  the  world  would 
say  of  it ;  she  went  even  farther  in  her  specu- 
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lations  than  her  son  had  gone,  and  looked  to  ulti- 
mate results  at  which  his  thoughts  had  never 
glanced. 

"  My  dear  son,"  said  Mrs.  Burford,  "  I  think 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  us  all.  The  world  would 
naturally  say  that  we  had  taken  advantage  of  a 
difference  between  the  father  and  son,  to  secure 
the  latter  to  ourselves ;  and  this  is,  in  ray  mind,  an 
objection  which  ought  to  be  fatal  to  such  a  scheme. 
Lord  Malvern  has  received  a  shock  which  is  cal- 
culated to  drive  him  into  some  act  of  indiscretion, 
by  which  he  may  fancy  he  shall  revenge  the  incon- 
stancy and  heartlessness  of  Miss  Oldham.  Now, 
— don't  imagine  that  I  speak  fondly  or  foolishly 
in  what  I  am  going  to  say — Maria  is,  even  to 
others'  eyes,  beside  those  of  her  parent,  a  most 
prepossessing  person.  She  is  accomplished  and 
clever.  If  Lord  Malvern  continue  here,  he 
will  have  hourly  opportunities  of  seeing  her  in 
the  fulfilment  of  all  her  duties,  adding,  by  her 
talents  and  conversation,  much  to  the  stock  of 
our  general  comfort  and  happiness.  I  know 
enough  of  the  world  to  know  with  what  readiness 
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the  wounded  heart  reposes  itself  in  fancied  secu- 
rity. Lord  Malvern  speaks  highly  of  our  little 
home  ;  he  tells  you  that  he  feels  happy  and  com- 
fortable in  the  participation  with  ourselves  in  the 
quiet  amusements  of  an  humble  family.  This 
very  admission  is  one  of  my  strongest  reasons 
for  opposing  the  plan-  Habitual  association 
renders  the  objects  constantly  with  us,  at  length 
positively  necessary  to  our  existence.  Suppose 
this  should  occur?  imagine  that  Lord  Malvern 
were  to  feel  thus,  with  regard  to  your  poor  sister ; 
is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  she  would, 
without  reflecting  upon  the  difference  of  their  sta- 
tions in  life — never  thought  of  in  such  commu- 
nings— reciprocate  the  feelings  which  he  might 
inspire?  See,  Charles,  what  mischief  we  should 
be  preparing  for  ourselves.  If  such  were  to  be 
the  case,  and  Lord  Malvern,  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  mingled  love  and  revenge,  were  to 
marry  my  child,  what  would  the  world  say, 
but  that  we  had  contrived  the  scheme — had  laid 
the  snare,  and  had  succeeded  in  carrying  our 
point  ?" 
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"  I  see  all  this,"  said  Burford;  "you  have 
made  out  a  strong  case — but  Maria" 

«*  I  am  not  vain  enough  of  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Burford,  "  to  attribute  a  power  of  conquest  to 
her  qualities,  either  personal  or  mental ;  but  in 
considering  her  happiness,  I  see  a  double  danger 
in  the  affair.  Look  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  Lord  Malvern  is  all  that  is  amiable, 
agreeable,  and  attractive.  Might  not  she,  poor 
girl,  fall  a  victim  to  feelings  that  never  might 
be  requited  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  she  has  sufficient 
good  sense  to  know  that  a  marriage  between  a 
child  of  mine  and  a  child  of  Lord  Snowdon's, 
would  be,  without  the  violation  of  every  tie  that 
binds  his  family  together,  impossible ;  and  her 
well-regulated  mind  would  keep  in  check  any 
feeling  that" 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  Burford,  "you  must 
not  trust  to  that ;  let  us  talk  of  something  else. 
I  see  the  propriety  of  your  objections.  Say 
no  more.  The  difficulty  I  find,  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  excuse  which  I  can  make  to  Malvern, 
who  has  so  completely  fixed  his  heart  upon  his 
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new  plan,  that  I  fear  the  consequences  of  its 
sudden  overthrow." 

"  If  that  is  your  feeling,"  said  Mrs.  Burford, 
"  I  have  a  proposition  which,  I  think,  will  answer 
our  purpose.  Tell  him  that  I  am  delighted  to 
receive  him,  that  I  am  proud  of  his  preference, 
and  that  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  make  him 
comfortable.  Let  the  arrangement  continue  for 
a  few  days.  I  have  no  tie  to  Paris.  At  the  end 
of  whatever  period  we  may  fix,  I  will  receive  a 
letter  from  England  requiring  my  immediate 
presence  in  London.  Maria  and  I  will  then 
take  our  departure,  and  so  conclude  the  aflfair  in 
one  of  two  satisfactory  ways.  We  shall  leave 
him  free  and  unfettered ;  and  if  he  remain  with 
you  here,  my  duty  to  him  and  my  child  will 
have  been  done ;  and  if,  after  our  departure, 
he  choose  to  quit  Paris,  you  will  resume  your 
tour  without  an  imputation  of  having  aided  or 
abetted  in  what  nothing  would  persuade  the 
world  was  not  the  plan  '  of  a  worldly,  designing 
parent' " 

This  female    stratagem    met  with   Burford's 
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approval.  It  saved  him  from  the  refusal,  which 
would  have  had  a  strange  appearance,  and  might 
have  excited  some  suspicions  of  its  real  cause  in 
Lord  Malvern's  mind,  while  it  maintained  the 
honour  and  independence  of  his  relations.  The 
only  part  of  the  conversation  with  his  parent 
which  had  wounded  him,  was  her  reference  to  the 
utter  impossibility  of  an  union  between  a  child 
of  her's,  and  one  of  Lord  Snowdon's.  Upon  that 
point  he  already  knew  Lord  Malvern's  opinion, 
which  in  fact  made  the  case  more  difficult  and 
delicate,  the  moment  his  mother  had  drawn  his 
attention  to  a  point  which  had  never  before 
come  under  his  consideration. 

The  plan  proposed  was  speedily  put  into  ex- 
ecution ;  and  Burford,  "  doing  a  great  right"  by 
"  doing  a  little  wrong"  returned  to  his  expectant 
friend  with  his  mother's  message,  which  his 
Lordship  received  with  the  most  unequivocal 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  pleasure.  He  was 
still  weak  and  faint,  and  had  evidently  exhausted 
himself  by  writing  the  promised  letters  to  his 
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father  and  sister.  They  were  concluded  :  that  to 
Lady  Hester  was  sealed;  that  to  Lord  Snowdon 
he  read  to  Burford,  having  written  it  in  the  hope 
that  his  proposition  to  his  mother  would  be 
favourably  received,  and  having,  in  explaining 
his  resolution  to  remain  where  he  was,  distinctly 
and  clearly  stated  the  determination  to  have  been 
his  own,  formed  and  persisted  in,  without  the  sug- 
gestion, in  the  first  instance,  and  in  opposition, 
in  the  second,  to  the  wishes  of  his  "friend" 
Burford,— the  word  friend  being  underscored,  in 
order  practically  to  announce  to  Lord  Snowdon 
the  change  which  he  had  made  in  the  relation 
existing  between  himself  and  his  ci-devant  tutor. 
These  letters,  when  completed,  were  des- 
spatched  for  England;  and  with  them  went  a 
third,  written  by  the  careful  mother  of  the 
"  friend,"  in  which  was  contained  the  necessary 
directions  for  carrying  on  the  plot  of  removing 
herself  and  her  daughter  from  the  very  delicate 
position  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  the 
self-invitation  of  her  noble  guest. 
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It  is  necessary  the  reader  should  be  taken  to 
London  before  these  letters  reach  it,  for  sundry 
reasons,  the  which  he  will  be  permitted  to  know 
in  the  course  of  the  next  chapter. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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